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PREFACE. 



Since the publication of the first volume of this 
work, a complete collection of th^ ^* Remains of 
Archbishop Cranmer" has issued from the Claren- 
don press at Oxford, in four octavo volumes, under 
the editorial superintendence of the Reverend Henry 
Jenkyns, Fellow of Oriel College. 'Hie work is 
enriched by a most interesting preface, and by many 
valuable notes, which abundantly attest the qualifi- 
cations of the editor for the office he has undertaken. 
I gladly take this opportunity of acknowledging my 
obligations to his labours. They have enabled me 
to render my own attempt somewhat less unworthy 
of the public attention than it otherwise might have 
been. 

The additions and corrections, which Mr. Je»- 
kyns's edition has suggested, to the former volume 
of my work, will be found in No. I. of the Appen- 
dix to the present volume. 

East India Collbob, Jvnt 1«^, 1833. 
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12 • Liri OF CRANMER. [CHAP, 

It is concluded that if traditions are to be received 
at all, it should be simply in the spirit of modest 
acquiescence, not of implicit faith ; and that no one 
thin^ could be named which more urgently demanded 
the jealous vigilance of kings and princes than the 
attempt to invest such Unwritten Verities with the 
same dignity as the written Word of God. These 
views are further illustrated by some remarks, ad- 
verting to the enormous multitude of ecclesiastical 
usages ; all of which, if the Uomish principle be ad- 
mitted, must, without exception, be invested with 
the full authority of apostolic traditions; and the 
inference is, that we must wander in vain through 
this vast wilderness in search of the Christian veri^, 
and be compelled to believe more than can ever 
come to our knowledge. 

The theological reader will easily perceive that 
brief remarks like these are scarcely sufficient to 
conduct us throughout that labyrinth of controversy 
which relates to this difficult subject. But it i» 
evident that certain broad principles are here pro- 
pounded, the knowledge of which would be ex- 
tremely valuable to all persons who, in that age^ 
were in search of the path which, if followed out,, 
would eventually lead them to the truth.* 

It may be proper to mention in this place another 

TnmuiioB of ^^^^ ^J^ct which appeared in the year 
Bertnm oa um 1549, aud which has usually been ascribed 
*°*'"*^ to Ridley, but may, with greater proba- 
bility, be attributed to the archbishop. For when 
Ridley was in the Tower, in 1554, he spoke of it 
merely as a work which he had read, — ^wheveas, if 
it had actually been his own performance, it is 
scarcely credible that he would have hesitated to 
avow it. The volume in question is no other than a 
translation of the treatise of Bertram, the celebrated 

* 8trype*t Ecel. Mem. toI. ii. c. 17: Craomer't Remaini, lol. It. Ap 
pendix, p. MS. 
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I monk of €oi^, on the sacramental question ; which 
t appeared ad less than 700 years before the English 

Reformation, and which, nevertheless, was found to 
be a aagazine of Protestant arguments against the 
Romish doctrine of the corporeal presence. So 
" ezpres^y were its reasoning and its authorities 
adapted to the sacramental controversy of the times, 
that the Roman Catholics affected to beheve it a 
\ recent forgery ! That Cranmer was the translator 

of this remarkable treatise has not been ascer- 
' tained ; but, in the absence of any positive know- 
ledge on the subject, it would be scarcely possible 
to name an individual more likely to undertake, or, 
at least, to encourage and superintend the wprk. 
And whether he was concerned in it or not, its ap- 
pearance may justly be recorded almost as an inci- 
dent in his life ; since it could scarcely have failed 
essentially to promote the cause to which all his own 
faculties were now incessantly dedicated, and to 
which his lif^ was eventually sacrificed. 

It is certain that other translations, eminently 
serviceable to the Protestant cause, which had ap- 
peared within the last year or two, had been pre- 
pared under the archbishop^s encouragement and 
patronage. Of these, perhaps, the most ,,,^.^1^^ ^ 
important was a volume entitled "The "Heiwicoii. 
Simple and Religious Consultation of '^^^^'' 
Herman, Archbishop of Cologne and Prince Elector, 
on the best means of Christian Reformation.^^ The 
work had been compiled, under the direction of the 
elector himself, most probably by Bucer and Me- 
lancthon, about the year 1543. The first edition of 
the English translation appeared in 1547, and was 
followed by another edition in the course of the next 
year. It consists of fifty-seven chapters, or dis- 
courses,* and was doubtless introduced by Cranmer 

* The heads of these discourses are printed by Strype, Eccl. Mem. 
vol. U. c. 5.— The book is now very soaroe. There is a Tary fine copy of 

Vol. IL— B 
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to the notice of Jiis countrymen, as an admirable 
guide to the true principles of religious restoration. 
It is Oiie strong testimony to its excellence that the 
elector himself, its venerable patron and promoter, 
ivas excommunicated by the \>ope ; in conse- 
qaence of which he retired from his archbishopric, 
and passed the remainder of his days in privacy and 
peace. 

Before we proceed with our narrative of events 
more immediately connected with the Reformation, 
it will be proper briefly to advert to one or two 
facts which occurred in the course of the year 1549, 
and which caimot be left wholly unnoticed in a life 
of Cranmer. 

The former of these is the attainder of Seymour, 

the brother of the protector, and Lord 

^^,^y High Admiral of England. The fate of 

that profligate and turbulent nobleman, 

and the occurrences which led to it, are matters of 

general history. The only part of the 

hu*''^MM proceedings against him in which the 

•iged by cr*n- primate is implicated is the warrant for 

"**' his execution. Among the members of 

the council who set their hands to this instrument 

were Somerset and Cranmer. For this act, it is 

well known, Somerset has been stigmatized as a 

fratricide ; and the archbishop has not escaped the 

imputation of unbecoming interference in a cause 

XI- ^ ^ o( blood. It does not fall within our plrov- 

Hii conduct on . • ^i. •* i« au li 

thu occasion con- mce to cxammc the ments of the charge 
•w«^- against the protector. With regard to 

Cranmer, the censure incurred by him on this occa- 
sion was, undoubtedly, rendered plausible enough 
by the whole tenor of the existing canons ; which 
discountenanced the interposition of ecclesiastics 
in all matters that aflected life.* It would be need- 

the originnl Latin io the library of Trin. Coll. Camb. U. 16. 16, printed at 
Bonne, 1545. 
* Bamet, rol. ii. p. 100, 101. 
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less to inquire whether these 'I^srs wme liclated 

by a sense of the propriety of separating spiritual 
men from all participation in deeds of extreme, 
though necessary, severity ; or whether they were 
the produce of that policy which sought to invest 
the ministers of religion with a sanctity too exalted 
for association with merely secular judicatures. But 
it cannot be denied, that if the primate had felt him- 
self bound to an observance either of the letter or 
the spirit of those laws, he must have abstained 
from giving the sanction of his name to the instru- 
ment in question. The fair presumption is, that he 
conceived himself to be absolved from the necessity 
of obedience to rules which rested solely on 
Roipish authority ; and that he considered himself at 
hberty simply to follow the dictates of his own judg- 
ment and conscience. 

It must, further, be recollected, that Archbishop 
Cranmer was at this time a very conspicuous mem- 
ber of the council. He must, therefore, have been 
extremely unwilling to weaken the government, by 
seeming to decline his share of responsibility 
in a proceeding so momentous as the execution of 
the protector's brother. Whether or not the sacri- 
fice were just or necessary is a totally distinct 
question. But if Cranmer was really satisfied that 
Seymour deserved his fate, the omission of his 
name on the warrant might have the appearance of 
treachery to his colleagues. 

It is possible that these considerations may 
scarcely be sufficient to reconcile a modern reader 
of history to the spectacle of a Christian bishop 
joining to give the word for the fall of the axe on 
the neck of a civil delinquent. At the same time, it 
will readily be conceded that nothing could be more 
unreasonable than to try him, or any of his contem- 
poraries, by principles which the spirit of better 
times has since rendered sacred and inviolable, and 
which now suggest, and virtually command, the 



\ 
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absence of prelatef from the House of Lords, when- 
ever the life of man is iu jeopardy before them. 
It is much more pleasing to contemplate the fidel- 
of cnn. ^*y ^^^^ which Cranmer adhered to Soni- 
^^'t^uie f^ erset himself, when the day of peril and 
****• adversity came upon him. It was in the 

course of the same year, 1549, that he was deposed 
from the protectorate. His downfall was hastened 
by the malice of the. Romanists, and the jealousy 
of the nobles. The Romanists were unable to en- 
dure the regency of a Pjrotestant. The opulent ami 
the great were impatient of the influence acquired 
by an ostentatious devotion to the interests of the 
people. Even the friends of the Reformation must 
nave perceived thaf^is services to their cause were 
estimated, by himself, at a price inordinately costly. 
His cupidity was gorged with the plunder of the 
church. The palaces of bishops were swept away 
from the banks of the Thames, to furnish a site for 
his princely dwelling. Consecrated edifices were 
demolished, to provide him with materials for his 
splendid architecture. Neither the oratories of the 
living nor the asylums of the dead were spared ; 
and Somerset House arose, " in infamous magnifi- 
cence,^' out of the spoil. In a word, no man in the 
kingdom was more thoroughly steeped than the good 
duke in the guilt and shame of sacrilege. Never- 
theless, when his greatness was departing from him, 
the archbishop seems to have remembered nothing 
but the friendly offices rendered by him to the Refor- 
mation. In the general defection of his fellow-coun- 
sellors, the only three that stood by him were Cran- 
mer, Sir W. Pajjet, and Sir Thomas Smith. When 
he retired to Windsor, he was followed thither bv 
these faithful men ; and from that place they ad- 
Letter to ttie dressed a letter to the council, in the 
S^'^'SS! hopeihat they might be able to avert his 
sSw fo^iS dow|iall, or at least to mitigate the ex- 
sirT.'&X. asp^tion of his adversaries. The tone 
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and spirit of this address are sa congenisd to the 
S flaild vrisdom of the primate, that the composition 

of it has been ascribed to him, with the highest degree 
of probability.* 

In this letter, he begins by representing the fright- 
fni dangers to which the kingdom was exposed by 
these hateful dissensions among its guardians and 
protectors. " If," he says, " all private interests are 
I not instantly postponed to the safety of the com- 

monwealth, and of the royal person, as yerily as 
God is God, our king, our country, and ourselves 
must be utterly destroyed and cast away. For the 
passion of Jesus Christ, therefore, so use your wis- 
dom, and temper your determination, that on either 
side no blood be sh'ed, nor cruelty be practised. For 
if things should come to this extremity, both you 
and we are likely soon to behold, with our own eves, 
that which at every vein of our hearts we shall bleed 
to look upon. As true subjects to the king, as faith- 
ful, though unworthy, counsellors to his majesty and 
the realm, yea, as lamentable petitioners, we beseech 
you to have compassion on your sovereign, and his 
kingdom, of which you are yourselves the principal 
members. We speak this not out of private and 
personal fear. We speak advisedly, from our own 
knowledge of facts and circumstances ; with which 
(under favour be it spoken) we are much more per- 
fectly acquainted than yourselves. In thus appeal- 
ing to you, we are prompted solely by our devotion 
to the service of God, the king, and his people ; and, 
with this consciousness, we rest in quiet expectation 
of the event. As for the protector, he has but little 
care to retain the high station to which he has 
solemnly been called ; but he deems it not reason- 
able to be thrust from it with ignominy and violence. 
Still less reasonable does he think it, that he should 
be expected to place himself simply iu your hands, 

^ Oityft, Cranmer, b. U. e. 13. 
B2 
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/ithout first hearing the proposed conditions of his 
surrender. If it be true that you seek his life, your 
sajiguinary designs perchance may drive him to ex- 
tremities ; and if so, the blood that shall be shed 
will justly be required at your hands. Cast away, 
therefore, we beseech you, all such pernicious 
thoughts, and listen to counsels of kindness and 
humanity. No man can charge the protector with 
cruelty ; and we hope that the same may justly be 
said of his adversaries : and, in that case, you ma^ 
be assured that he is ready to meet you, in a spirit 
of equity and moderation."* 

Such was the substance of this address to the 
lords who had arrayed themselves against the rea- 
gent, and were impatient foriiis destruction. Th« 
result was little better than a hollow truce between 
them. He was deprived of the protectorate, though 
restored to his seat in th^ council ; and he g^ve £s 
daughter, the Lady Jane Seymour, in marriage to 
Lord Dudley, the son of his inveterate enemy. 
Eighteen months afterward he was brought to the 
Idock ! , 

The disgrace of Somerset had one effect, which 
^^ called for the vigilance and activity of 

^S^MkSSi the primate : it revived the spirits of the 
&c^S*^ Romish party, and tempted them to hope 
for the restoration of ^e services, which 
had recently been superseded. The influence of 
the protector had been eminently useful to the re- 
formers ; and the decay of the same influence, the 
papists were willing to believe, would be followed 
by an immediate return to the ancient principleft 
and habits. These expectations were promptly ex* 
tinguished by the vigilant energy of the archbishop. 
A letter, drawn up most probably by himself, was 
speedily addressed in the name of the king and 

, * This letter ia dated (torn Windaor Caatle, Oct. 10, 1549. The wludt 
of ttii printed fWmi Stow, ia ToM^ OnnoMr, voL U. p. 167-161. 
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eottneil, to the bishops, fatal to aU hopes of a revival 
oC the Romish fornuilaries. This document begins 
by setting forth, that since the apprehension of the 
duke, a report had been circulated, of the probable 
restoration of " the old Latin service, and the con* 
jured bread and water,'^ as if the new ritual had 
been exclusively his act. And, in order to put away 
such vain expectation, it strictly enjoins the hishope, 
to send orders to the clergy of tlieir 
dtocesses, for delivering op into their 2f*£"SS!ii 
haiuis all popish books of devotion, which ^ «< <«*»- 
might be a ninderanca to the use of the 
Common Prayer, with a view to their being " abol- 
ished and deuoeid,'' and rendered unfit for further 
use. It moreover commands the punishment of 
such obstinate persons as shall refuse to pay for the 
bread and wine necessary for the administration of 
the sacrament according to the order of the new ser* 
vice-book.* This ordinance was signed by Cranmer, 
by the Chancellor Lord Rich, and by four others of 
the council, and was speedily followed up bjr an act 
of parliament to the same effect.f An exception, 
however, was introduced into this statute, in favour 
of the Primer of 1645 ; but with the proviso that the 
sentences of invocation, or prayer to saints, should 
be blotted out from the copies. The ssjase act con- 
tains a clause for the destruction of all images 
which had been taken out of churches or chapels ; 
but allows the retention of such images or figures 
as formed either part or ornament of tombs or 
monuments, and had never been abused to super- 
stitious purposes. These vigorous measures effect^ 
ually suppressed the belief that the disgrace of 
Somerset implied, on the part of the govemmeat« 
any change of purpose at aU iavouralde to the views 
of the Romish party. 

* Bornet, toI. ii. Rec. No. 47. lUe date of tbi« tetter it Dec. S5, im. 
t 3 aod 4 E4w. VI. e. 10. 
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The next step towards the completion of the 
fabric of the reformed church was the 
toJoriSSSS^ compilation of a formulary for confer- 
ring holy orders on her ministers. In 
spite of the determined opposition of the Bishop of 
Durham, and several other prelates, an act had been 
passed, in the preceding year, to authorize the pre- 
paration of such a ritual, and to give it validity, to 
the exclusion of every other.* This was an ad- 
vance, in several respects, of eminent importance. 
In the first place, it expunged the five inferior orders 
of the ministry ,*-the readers, the subdeacons, the 
exorcists, the acolyths,t the doorkeepers; all of 
which had been introduced, in ancient times indeed, 
but purely by ecclesiastical institution, as the Chris- 
tian worship declined from its original simplicity* 
Secondly, a multitude of pantomimic rites were 
wholly discarded from the rubric of the new ordinal ; 
the use of gloves and sandals,'--of mitre, ring, and 
crosier, — the anointing with chrism, or consecrated 
unguent, — the delivery of the chalice and the paten 
for the holy elements,— and with it, of the power to 
offer sacrifice to God, and to celebrate masses for the 
living and the dead. Nothing of outward ceremony 
was retained, but the imposition of hands, both by 
the attendant presbyters, as well as the bishop ; and 
the delivery of the Bible to the candidate for or-* 
dination to the priesthood : the first of them of un- 
doubted apostolic institution,^ the latter impressively 
significant of the principal duty of a Christian minp 
ister. Thirdly, nothing was suffered to remain 
which implied that an indelible character was sacra- 
mentally impressed on the soul of the receiver, by 
virtue of which he became a depositary of the pre- 
sogative of forgiveness* Lastly, the formulary was 

• 

* 3 and 4 Edw. VT. c. 12. 

t The word aoolyih it <mly a oorrupticai of tte Greek word iK6^ov$ot^ 
tlfnUying an attetuUuU. 
t 1 Tim. It. 14. 
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important, as indicating that ibe primate 
himself of certain peculiar notions relative to the 
dignity of the episcopal function;* for it fhUy re- 
cognised the distinction between the three offices 
of bishop, presbyter, and deacon ; it assigned to the 
bishop the superiority which belonged to him, as 
one who was charged with the exercise of disci- 
pline, and the goyemment of a diocess ; and it was 
framed upon the principle that no holy office can be 
<Kjly conferred without the episcopal sanction and 
ministration. By these jndicioas measures, the 
golden chain oi apostolical succession was pre- 
senred in ^r church unbroken ; and, at the same 
time, it was cleared from the spots with which the 
breath of superstition had tarnished its purity and 
lustre. 

The act of parhament which sanctioned this 
change prescribed the 1st of April, 1550, as the day 
after which all other forms of CMrdination were to be 
superseded by the new one. The archbishop had, 
nevertheless, anticipated the operation of the statute. 
In the preceding year, he celebrated a great ordina- 
tion of priests and deacons, at which Bishop Ridley 
assisted. The candidates were, most of them« well 
disposed to the proceedings of the king and his 
reforming council ; and willingly received their sa- 
cred commission according to the formulary which 
had then been recently prepared, although it could 
not, as yet, be generally enforced. This occasion 
i» extrem^y interesting,— -partly, as one memorable 
stage in the progress of improvement ; and partly 
because the persons then admitted to the ministry 
were signally qualified for the office of spreading the 
knowledge of Scriptural Christianity through the 
land. It was likewise remarkable on a far less 
gratifjring account ; for it was here that Protestant 

* Sm ToL i. p. IM, 107. 
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non-conformity may be ^aid to have taken up its 
nm ^pp«nu.ce first regular position. Among the learned 
ty,ir^^S »?<* excellent men on whom the arch- 
toth« ttoardotai bishop laid his hands, there were several 
who had been entangled by scruples rela- 
tive to the lawfulness of the ancient sacerdotal habili-* 
ments. These unhappy misgivings they brought 
with them to the altar. In consideration of the 
substantial worth and excellence of these men, 
their exceptions were indulgently allowed ; and they 
were admitted to holy orders without contaminating 
themselves (for so they deemed it) with the shreds 
and fragments of popery ! Trifling as this occur- 
rence may appear, it swells into calamitous import- 
ance, when we contemplate it as an eruption of the 
schismatical spirit which from that time has never 
ceased to inflict and torment the Protestant Church 
of England. 

But to return to the efforts of the primate for aid- 
Le«ed foreign- ^^ ^^^ progrcss of souud ScHptural di- 
b'ciSS?''** vinity :*— among the expedients liberally 
^ "* resorted to by him for this purpose was 
the entertainment of learned Protestants from the 
Continent. Melancthon had received repeated invi- 
tations from England, during the former reign ; and 
even Henry himself had been desirous of fixing him 
in this country. For some time previous to the 
period now under consideration, Cranmer had no 
less than seven distinguished foreigners domesti- 
cated in his palace at Lambeth ; among whom were 
Martin Bucer, Paulus Fagius, Peter Martyr, and Ber- 
nardine Ochinus. His letter of invitation to Bucei* 
(who was then in trouble and danger in consequence 
of the promulgation of the Interim) is a model of 
Christian benevolence and courtesy.* This learned 



* It is printed in the Appendix, Na 43, to Strype^i Cranmer. Also in 
the Appendix to this Tolaiiie, Na S. 
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Alsatian was destined by htm for the theological 
cl:iair of Can)bridg:e, and Fagius for the 
professorship of Hebrew, for which sta- JI!SSa mS 
lions their respective attainments most i}**SSli5r} 
eminently qualified them. For a quarter ^^,1^"*^ ■• 
of a year they had remained at Lambeth, 
engaged in dose preparation for their approaching 
lectures. Unhappily, the Church of England wae 
not destined to enjoy the full benefit which the pri- 
mate had anticipated, both from their industry and 
their moderation. Fagius was seized with a dis- 
temper which soon proved mortal, and expired in 
the middle of November, 1549 ; and Bucer followed 
him to a better world in February, 1651. 

The theological professorship of Oxford was as- 
signed to Peter Martyr, a Florentine of conspicuous 
erudition, who had renounced his monastic vows, 
and was consequently compelled to aban- Di«NH»fioM at 
don his country. His appearance at the S?iS?'?n^ 
university was the signal for hostility and *^'»'*»^- 
tumult. Some feelings of jealousy at the appoint- 
ment of a foreigner to the chair might have been 
pardonable. But Martyr soon found that he had 
something worse to encounter than scowling looks 
and murmurs of discontent. He was chained, as it 
were, to the stake, and destined to endure the baiting 
of exasperated polemics. On his first public intro- 
duction the schools of Oxford became a scene of up- 
roar, such as would almost have disgraced a seditious 
rabble. When he took the chair, for the purpose of 
lecturing, they insisted that he should dispute. No* 
thing could well surpass the intrepid bearing and dig- 
nified self-possession of the Italian in the midst of 
these ungenerous assaults. In spite of clamorous 
interniption he completed his lecture. And when, 
at length, a time was appointed for disputation, with 
the sanction of the privy council, he stood alone 
for four days together, against a succession of ad- 
versaries ; and fully vindicated, by the mastery of 
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Ms learaingf, the choice which hiad fixed him in so 
arduous a post. 

The subject of the contest was the inexhaustible 
question of transubstantiation ; and it was followed 
by a similar debate at Cambridge, at which Ridley 
and Holbeach were the chief persons who presided. 
A lengthened notice of these tedious polemical dis- 
cussions* is wholly incompatible with our present 
design. I cannot, however, forbear to lay^ beuire the 
reader a portion of the speech with which the dj^ 
pntation at Oxford was closed by Dr. Cox. It con- 
tains, indeed, nothing which can be called a deter- 
mination of the (juestion ; but in language dictated by 
the wisdom which is pure and peaceable, it strongly 
reeommends abstinence from debate upon it. " I be- 
seech you, both the aged and the young,^' he saysy 
*' by the mercies of God, and as you value your saU 
▼ation, that you would lay aside those controversies 
which, for many a^s, have embroiled and distracted 
the church of Uhnst, about transubstantiation, and I 
know not what carnal presence. There is no end 
of .such discussions. These are no other than the 
•oares of the devil, in which he is perpetually en- 
tangling^ us, and holding us bade from genuine piety. 
Let us, as becometh true Christian men, consider 
principally, or rather solely, what Christ hath done> 
and what he hath commanded us to do. Let us 
keep in mind that these are the sacred and awful 
mysteries of Christ; and let us, accordingly, use 
them for our salvation, and approach them with fear 
and trembling. Let us never come near them un- 
worthily, lest we receive them to our condemna- 
tion: "f Had this spirit always presided over the 
meditations and incjuiries of men, r^ative to the 
sacramental rayBtenes, the precise manner of the 

*ATer3rAill tccoant of tba Ozfbrd and Ctmbridge disputationt to- 
^▼•n by Foxe, vol. ii. b. ix. p. 100-190, ed. 1684. The ai^uQienis of tilt- 
Komitb party at Oxford are omitted by Urn. 

t Strype^ CraDm. Append. No. 44k 
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SaTiour's praience in those mysteries might hat« 
well been soiTered to remain undefined, — the world 
might have been relieved from monumental piles 
of controversy^ — and the church miffht have been 
spared the misery and the disgrace of long centuries 
of persecution. 

Unfortunately, however, the papal prie^hood never 
would suffer tbeir favourite dogma to repose in the 
sanctuary of each man's individual conscience, 
l^y never could endure that it should niiifHuM <■ 
r^ain in obscurity and inaction. They »»*v*««»' 
insisted on its coming forth to the light of day, as 
the most active and powerful principle of their 
spiritual dominion : and further, they connected it 
with certain other strong delusions, which rendered 
it, in their hands, not only adverse to all freedom of 
conscience, but dangerous to personal holiness and 
virtue. In the first place, here is a system of be- 
lief which invests ecclesiastics with the power of 
calling down, at any moment, the Deity from heaven, 
—of placing their congregations in his immediate 
and local presence, — of separating qualities and ac- 
cidents from their substances, — and exhibiting the 
qualities to human sense after the substance has 
been withdrawn. In other words, a succession of 
mortal men are armed with powers so stupendously 
miraculous, as in effect almost to convert them into 
gods, and to clothe them with unlimited and terrific 
power over the minds of all believers. Here is a 
secret such as priestcraft never before, in the his- 
tory of the world, had pretended to possess; a 
secret, too, which Jlomish priestcraft so highly 
valued, that it persecuted all denial, or even doubt of 
it, as the most atrocious of impieties. Again, the 
doctrine of transubstantiation must never be sepa- 
rated from another, with which, indeed, it is most in- 
timately connected ; namely, that the operation of 
the present Deity, in confernng grace on the com- 

VoL. XL— C 
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municant, cannot be defeated but by the resistance 
of a mind bent at the moment upon actual sin. The 
immediate and practical effect, therefore, of this per- 
suasion is, to relax the vigilant and anxious self-ex- 
amination by which the Protestant is required to 
prepare himself for the table of the Loi^ ; and thus 
to deprive Christian faith and virtue of one of their 
most effective safeguards. It must, lastly, be recol- 
lected, that the betief in propitiatory masses was a 
very natural progeny of a belief in the corporeal 
presence ; and it will hardly be maintained that hu- 
man craft has ever devised a happier expedient than 
this for keeping mankind down in a double servitude 
to the t3nranny of their own passions, and to the 
power of their spiritual masters. 

In contending, therefore, against the sacramental 
doctrines of the Church of Rome, the English re- 
formers felt that they were not grappling with an 
innocuous theory, but that they were fitting the 
battle of mankind against the dominion of impos- 
ture. They perceived that the contest was one 
which they were not at liberty to decline without a 
surrender of the whole life and virtue of their cause. 
Such was the spirit of the times that compromise 
and conciliation were specious but impracticable 
things. Any attempt to escape from the pressure 
of what were considered as great and critical ques- ■ 
tions was sure to be rewarded with the sarcasm and 
the sneer, which the world is always ready to bestow 
on infamous neutrality. And hence it was thus, at 
one time, the moderation of Martin Bucer procured 
for him little but the contempt both of Protestant 
and Romanist.* That our own reformers, how- 
ever, were well disposed to conciliation with regard 
to the doctrine of the Eucharist is evident from th» 
tenor of our sacramental service. It may not, pe£p> 

* Sm Jortin'a Life ofErasmiM, yo14. p. 300^ ed. 1806« 
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haps, altogether satisfy the conscience of a Roaaa 
Catholic ; bat from the beginning to the end of it, 
Uiere is not one syllable which can afflict or distort) 
liis conscience. Even those portions of the office 
which relate to the consecration, and the adminis- 
tration of the elements, are so framed that a Ro- 
manist might join in them without the slightest com- 
promise of any one article of his creed. 

While Cranmer wa& labouring, both in his own 
person, and by his judicious and liberal 9np^ ^ ,«. 
patronage, to make the Reformation hon- ^^*^ 
ourable, others were, unhappily, active in loading it 
with ignominy. The plunder of church property 
has repeatedly been noticed in this narrative ; and, 
indeed, it is very difficult for the historian to avert 
bis eyes from it for a moment, in his progress through 
this eventful period. The reign of Edward was, if 
possible, more infamous for this ** dividing of the 
spail,^^ than that of his predecessor. The royal lion, 
who had filled his den with ravin, was now, indeed, 
removed ; hut the only consequence was that the 
meaner- beasts of prey :flew upon their game in 
greater numbers, and with more shameless license. 
It is needless to iterate that Cranmer never ceased 
to lift up his own testimony against the work of 
desecration.* He was now fain to request that the 
voice of a foreigner might be raised against the lust 
of rapine, which was the disgrace of his age, and a 
" cleaving curse" upon his country.f By his desire 

* In tbe eigbA chapter of the first Tolume of this work, the project 
of Cranmer for conTerting the cathedrals into seminaries of theology 
and literature has been generally noticed. The application of his views 
10 his own cathedral may be seen in detail in p. 291 of the 4th vol. of 
hie Bemoins, in the late Oxfbrd edition ; lett. 204, and note (b). From 
titis leHer it appears that be was by no means influenced by any bigoted 
attaobment to ancient abuMS. His estimate of the prebendaries of those 
days is very far fhmi respectftil: and his only anxiety seems to have 
been that the rerenues of the church should be dedicated to the advance- 
ment of leamjiif and reliffUm. Hia letter is addressed to Cromwell, and 
is dated 29th Nov. 1539. 

t See pott, note p. iS,tovvarda the endof f hiw chnpter. 
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it was that Martin Bucer, in the present year, gave 
vent to his religious indignation, in a 
P^ !J22 letter to the Marquis of Dorset. " It hath 
toJdwSf *^ ^^^ ^^^ said," he exclaims, " that no 
one ever grew rich by the pillage of pri- 
vate or of public property. What sense of God can 
that man have who hop^s that permanent wesdth 
can be built up by the hands of sacrilege.* We are 
perpetually told that the riches of the church are in- 
ordmately great, and minister to nothing but the 
luxury of idle and unprofitable churchmen. If this 
be so, then let the drones be driven out of the hive ; 
but why should wasps and hornets be let in to gorge 
themselves on its stores ? Learned and labcn'ious 
men are the rightful successors of those who have 
abused the revenue of th^ church ; for else she will 
have nothing but beggary to offer to them that toil 
in her ministry ; and the result must be, the univer- 
sal decay both of literature and piety." Such was 
the tenor of this memorable remonstrance.f The 
pith and marrow of it wtis summed up in a few 
quaint words, delivered this year by Latimer, in the 
presence of the king : " Thus much I say unto you 
magistrates, — if ye will not maintain schools and 

* It Ui remaited by Mr. Blunt, in his Sketch of the Refonnation, 
that this ill-gotten and ill-applied wealth often verified the adage, 
that ''the devil's corn goes all to bran." And, in support of tbis 
maxim, he produces the observation of Sir H. Spelman, in 1616, that 
4m comparing the mansion-houses of twenty-four (kmilies of gentlemen 
in Norfolk, witb as many monasteries, all standing together at the disso- 
lution, and all lying witbln a ring of twelve miles in semi-diameter, be 
found the former still possessed by the lineal descendanu of their origi- 
nal occupants, in every instance ; while the latter, with two exceptions 
only, had flung out tbeir owners again and again,— -«om« site timss over^ 
nrme less than f^«e,— through sale, through defhult of tssue, and very 
often throui;h great and grievous disasters. The same opinion had been 
maintained by Whitgift, in his Appeal to Queen Elisabeth, against the 
sacrilegious designs of Leicester and others, in whi'th he challenges this 
as H truth. " already become visible in many (hmilies, that ehureh land, 
added to an ancient and just inheritance, hath proved like a moth fkvtting 
a garment, and secretly consumed both.** Various other testimonies to 
the same truth are produced by Ifr. Blimt. Skeieb of the Reform, dbe., 
p, 145, 146. 

t Strype'a Crmmar, h. iL o. !• 
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tmiyersittes, ye shall have a brutahty.^^ The proa- 
pect of a brutality, however, had but small terror in 
tlie sight of men having eyes full of covetousness, 
sind that could not cease from spoil. The march of 
iniquity, accordingly, swept onward. Of the pro- 
gress which it had made already some notion may 
be formed from the facts, that Cromwell had held 
the deanery of Wells, that the protector himself had 
long been the leviathan of pluralists, absorbing the 
deanery, the treasurership, and four of the bestpre- 
bendal stalls in a cathedral church, — that his son 
had a pension of 300/. (probably much more than 
equal to 15Q0/. of our present money), out of the 
revenues of a bishopric, — that rewards and honours 
due to piety and scholarship were intercepted by 
laymen, — and that learning began to droop, and the 
universities to wear an aspect of impoverishment 
and desolation. These evils had been represented 
to the archbishop so long ago as 1547, with ad- 
miraUe feeling and eloquence, by Roger Ascfaaro, 
the public orator of Cambridge.* But to remon- 
strate with the plunderers was like speakingoi ab- 
stinence to famished Wolves and vultures. Tftat the 
evil still continued without abatement is abundantly 
evident from a single example. In the course of 
this veiy year, when Ridfley — now advanced to the 
see of London — was about to bestow a prebend on 
Grindal, he received a letter from the council to stop 
the collation : and the reason which that body had 
the effrontery to offer was, that truly the profits of 
that preferment were wanted for the maintenance 
of his majesty's stables.f There was, in truth, no 
meanness of plunder to which the great men of 
those days did not willingly stoop. They conde- 
scended to lay their hands, not omy on the silver 



« See Burnet, ToL ii. p. 8; and Strype'e Cnuuner, b. U. c.6, and Apii. 
No. 96. 
t BiinNl;,«fll. ii\. ^ 197, Ann. 1550. 
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and golcU but on the brass and the lead.* Botii the 
primate and Ridley incurred their displeasure for re- 
sisting " the apoil . of church goods, taken away, by 
command of the higher powers, without any order 
of law or justice^ and without any request, or con- 
sent of them to whom they belong." It is truly 
wonderful that the spirit of Cranmer and his col-^ 
leagues could bear them stiffiy up under these dis- 
couragements. The assaultfr of an enemy are apt 
to awaken in us the principle of endurance. But 
when oppression is inflicted by friends, and advo- 
cates, the heart begins to sicken, almost unto death. 
That the agents of evil will often hover near the 
march of improvement was further manifested dur- 
ing this reign, by the plunder, the dispersion, and 
even the totS destruction of many a valuable library. 
This was a species of barbarism which burst forth 
Originally on the dissolution of the monasteries. It 
seemed to be thought that the volumes which were 
found in popish repositories could be worthy of no 
other fate than that which awaited popery itself: 
and ^ence it was, the quadrangles of colleges were 
often Strewed with the tattered fragments of Scotus 
and Peter Lombard. And the havoc would probably^ 

* Todd's Cranmer, vol. U. p. 184. We may find a jost repreaentatioii 
of this unhallowed and sordid rapacity under the pagan images of 
JoTenal :— 

Confer Pt hos, Teteris qni tollunt grandla Tempi! 

Pocula adorands robiginis, et populomm 

Dona, vel antiqno positas a rege coronas. 

HiBc ibi si non sunt, minor extal sacrllegus, qni 

Itadat inaarati ftmur Herculis, et fboiem ipsam 

Neptuni, vel bracteolam de Castore dncat. 

An dubitetf-HBolitus totom oondareTcmantem? — Sat. zUl. 

Bold sacrilege, invading things divine, 

Brtdts through a temple, or destroys a shrine ; 

The reverend goblets, and the ancient plate. 

Those grateAil offerings of a conquering state, 

Or pious king ; or, if the shrine be poor, 

The image spoils : nor is the god secure. 

One seizes Neptune's beard,— one. Castor's crownj-- 

Or Joife himaeii; and noelts tbe tkanderard»«|i !— Cuuicb* 
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have been 8tiU more wasteful and indiscrimiBate, if 
Henry had not partially arrested it by a commission 
to Leland, which empowered him to examine and 
preserve a multitude of records, manuscripts, and 
other literary treasures. That the mischief was 
still actively at work in the reign of Edward, is clear 
from the urgent remonstrance on the subject ad- 
dressed to him by Bale, afterward- the Bishop of 
Ossory. And, long afterward, the antiquarian of 
Oxford deplores that, in 1560, many precious vol- 
umes ** guilty of no other superstition but red letters 
in their fronts or titles," were brought out to the 
market-place and consigned to the names.* That 
the Reformation should have to endure the infamy 
of all this Vandalism is by no means surprising. 
But it is certain that none lamented it more passion- 
ately than our reformers, and that none laboured 
more zealously than they did to suppress it. It is 
not to be supposed that the ^* funeral of Scotus" (as 
the fanatics termed the above stupid solemnity) 
could be regarded by the patrons of literary freedom 
with any other feelings than those of contempt and 
disgust. 

Another source of affliction to Cranmer and his 
associates was the spirit of dissension ^j jj 
that had long been spreading among the i«fH or mm 
reformers, and dissipating their strength : ^p'**i**'*"*' 
and his regrets must have been deepened by the ap- 
pearance of a party in his own country which was 
threatening to unfurl the standard of non-conformity. 
Of this party Bishop Hoper may reasonably be 
selected as the prototype. Hoper was among the 
divines who had been driven from England by the 
persecution of the Six Articles : and during his resi- 
dence among the Protestants t)f Germany and Eng* 
land, the publication of the Interim had engaged 
him in deep consideration of the question, how far 

« 8m Todd^ Cnmner, ▼<«. U. p. 181-167 
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n compliance with things indifferent in themselves 
may be consistent with Christian sincerity. Un^ 
happily, he adopted the more scrupulous doctrines 
q{ the Helvetic divines ; and returned to England 
full of antipathy to the vanities of the clerical appa- 
rel. However^ as he was a searching and faithful 
preacher of the gospel, the primate was extremely 
anxious for his promotion to the bench. The see 
of Gloucester accordingly was offered him; and 
then it was that his rigorous casuistry began to 
scatter abr#ad the seeds of future trouble. He 
positively refused to wear the Episcopal dress ; and, 
according to some accounts, he raised considerable 
difficulty either with regard to the oath of canonical 
obedience, or the oath of submission to the royal 
supremacy. It has been stated above, that when 
certain candidates for holy orders had declined the 
usual habit, the archbishop treated their scniples 
with respect and indulgence ; a sufficient evidence 
of his natural tendency to moderation. But when 
this fastidious humour was on the point 
SSTT'iiilS o^ l>^i^> 2« it were, visibly imbodied, in 
tion to the lerih the pcrsou of a father of the church, 
pteof Hoper. Qj^^jy^^j, {^n jj quj^g impossible for him 

to consult any longer his desire of" compromise and 
peace ; and he consequently refused to consecrate 
the recusant. The influence of the Earl of War- 
wick was employed to shake this resolution. Nay, 
the king himself addressed a letter to the primate, 
in which he offered him a dispensation from all the 
penalties and forfeitures which might be incurred 
by the omission of circumstances offensive to the 
conscience of the intended bishop. Cranmer, in 
reply, besought that he might not be urged to render 
obedience to his sovereign by a breach of his own 
laws. Hoper, on the other hand, was equally in- 
flexible : and a controversy on the lawfulness of the 
Episcopal habiliments was the result of this unhappy 
<lifference of opinion. 
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Both Oranmer and Hoper were desirous, on this 
occasion, of ascertaining the views of the learned 
foreigners who were then in England. The notions 
of John Alasco, a distinguished native of Poland, 
were decidedly favourable to the scrupulous side of 
the question. The archbishop consulted Martin 
3ucer. Hoper reported to the opinion of Peter 
Martyr, with whom he held rather a lengthened cor- 
respondence. The questions submitted to Bucer 
were, First, whether the ministers of the Church of 
England may use the customary garments, prescribed 
by the magistrates, without offence to God : Sec- 
ondly, whether to affirm the unlawfulness of the ^- 
ments, or to refuse the use of them, be a sin against 
God, or the magistrate; against Ciod, in declaring 
that to be unclean which he hath sanctified,-*against 
the magistrate, in resisting a pubhc ordinance. The 
answer of Bucer to each of these nuestions was 
manfully in the affirmative ; but he held that, for 
avoiding offience and repressing superstition, it might 
be well that some future occasion should be taken 
for discontinuing the offensive habits. The judgment 
of Peter Martyr must have been ashttle satisfactory 
to Hoper as that of Bucer. He held that the gar- 
ments in question were purely matters of indiffer- 
ence,— that a time might come when they might be 
safely cast aside, — ^but that to disuse them now, as 
if they were symbols of impiety, might unsettle the 
minds of all, and unfit them for the reception either 
of reasonable ceremonies or of solid doctrine. He 
also tenders some advice which indicates that the 
zeal of his correspondent was apt to outstrip his 
discretion in more essential matters : for he recom- 
mends him to take heed lest the usefulness of his 
ministry should be impaired by the unseasonable 
bitterness of his sermons. The two primary objec- 
tions of Hoper were, that to use the sacerdotal ves- 
ture was to recdl the priesthood of Aaron: and, 
what was still worse, to adopt an invention of Anti« 
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Christ. To these strange fancies Martyr replied, 
that there could be no end of obliterating the ves- 
tiges of the old law, discernible, from the most 
ancient times, in the institutions of the Christian 
church; as, for instance, in the festivals of the 
Resurrection — of Pentecost — and of the death of 
Christ, &c. He further observed, that to stigmatize 
every thing popish as a device of Antichrist would 
involve such a multitude of prohibitions as would 
bring the church into a state of bondage nearly as 
grievous as that from which she had escaped. 
Hoper contended that the trappings of public worship 
would divert the attention of the people from the 
essence of it,^ — that whatsoever was not of faith was 
sin, — that nothing could be safely adopted without 
the sanction of Scripture. To this the answer was, 
that sober and reasonable solemnities might rather 
dx than dissipate the attention of the worshipper, 
and that it was partly with this view that the sacra- 
ments themselves were probably ordained ; that to 
the clean all things are clean ; and that the Scrip- 
tures assure us that indifferent things never can 
defile a sincere mind or a pure conscience. In spite 
of all this salutary counsel, Hoper remained untract- 
able. He was first ordered by the council to con- 
fine himself to his house, and to abstain from pub- 
lishing his opinions. Instead of complying, he put 
forth his confession of faith, and went about com- 
plaining of the counsellors of the king. He was 
then committed to the gentle custody of the arch- 
bishop, with no better success. According to our 
modern notions, the only way of dealing with such 
an incorrigible non-conformist would be, to give up 
aU further thoughts of making the man a bishop. 
In those days, however, they had a very different 
method of proceeding. Finding that " he could not 
be brought to any conformity, and that he sought to 
prescribe orders instead of receiving them," the 
eouncU committed him to the Fleet ! The result of 
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his six weeks' meditation there was a partial cob^ 
pliance with the usages of the church. ^^^ ,^ 

I He was consecrated on the 8th March, in "* ' ' 

I the Episcopal rochet and chimere, and consented 

to appear with this habit and the square 

^ cap, in his own cathedral, and on public ^^SSS^ "^ 

occasions. How his conscience could be 
pacified by this sort of compromise it is not very 
easy to understand. If the practice were, in his 

« judgment, sinful, one can hardly perceive how its 

^ guilt could be greatly palliated by confining the adop- 

tion of it to scenes and places of the most con- 
spicuous solemnity.* 

With regard to his aversion for the prelatical 
habit, there is, perhaps, something more to be said 
than may immediateljr occur to the reader. That 
part of the dress which in our days consists of 
black satin, in Hoper's time was of scarlet silk. It 
is difficult to imagine any thing better fitted to exas* 
perate the prejudices of a sturdy and somewhat 
fanatical reformer, than the sight of this fiery 
remnant of pontifical bravery. Had the judicious 
change which was introduced in the reign of 
£liza3>eth been adopted before Hoper's consecration, 
perhaps his scruples might have been rather less 
unmanageable. 

\ It was, of coiurse, not to be expected that the man 

who^ conscience revolted against the c„„,^j^ ^ 
finery of the Romish church would pa- w« wbititateii 

I tiently endure the continuance of altars in *" *''^ 

the celebration of the sacrament. In the early part 
of the year 1550, Hoper had, accordingly, repre- 
sented to the court, that it would be more conform- 
able to primitive institution if altars were turned 
into tables; seeing that so long as altars should 
remain, the ignorant people, and the equally ignorant 

[ * 8trTpe*s Cranmer, b. ii. c. 17, where a ftUI aeconnt may be seen of 

* AitQiiloitiinatecontentioiu 
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or mis-persuaded priest, would alwa]^ dream of 
sacrifices. His scruples on this point were far more 
reasonable than those which made the habits an 
abomination in his sight : for they related to a matter 
in which a most important principle was involred. 
On this occasion, therefore, he met with the support 
both of the archbishop and of Ridley, who had suc- 
ceeded Bonner in the see of London.* The latter of 
these prelates lost no time in carrying the views of 
Hoper into effect. At his primary visitation, in 
June, he issued an injunction that altars should be 
removed, and that tables should be placed in their 
stead, " in order that the simple might be turned 
from the old superstition of the mass, to the right 
use of the Lord's Supper." And here, unfortunately, 
were sown the seeds of another controversy, which 
continued to rage occasionally for upwards of a cen- 
tury. To us, who " dream of sacrifices" no longer, 
it is a matter of profound indifference whether the 
word altar or table be used, with reference to the 
sacramental solemnity. But in those days the case 
was widely different. The proposed innovation was 
one whicn, in the estimate of the Romanists, 
amounted to an open abandonment of the doctrine, 
that every celebration of the Eucharist is no less 
than a fresh offering of the great Sacrifice ; and, (or 
that reason, it was Vehemently resisted by the ad- 
herents of the old belief. The consequence of thie 
opposition was, that the kingdom was disturbed, 
from one end of it to the other, with an unseemly 
diversity of practice in this particular; so that it 
became necessary to suppress the dissension by 
public authority. For this purpose, a mandate was 
1650 issued by the council to the bishops, en- 
*"' joining a general conformity to the order 

recently established in the diocess of London. The 
first of the recusants against it was Day, the Bishop 

* Bamet, vol. ii. p. 1S8, 159; and Rec. No 53. 



of GhieluBtte^, mho from tfa# first bad ogenly de- 
clared his determination to disobey it. The argu- 
mente ami remonstcances of Craoioer, asd the other 
Protestant bi^ope^wert wholly insufficient to over- 
power his objections; and, as uMial in ^ 
tbose times, he was sent to reflect upon 
the matter in the Fleet. His ruminatioiis in prison 
produced no change in his resoiotion ; and, before 
the end of the next year, he was deprived of his 
bishopric. His disgrace was of no long dnr^ioo. 
On the accession of Mary he was restored to his 
rank and office, and proved, by his actions, that he 
had thoroughly repented of all his compliances with 
the Reformation.* Hethe, Bishop or Worcester, 
was the companion of his sufferings. This prelate 
had been under confinement since the spring <rf 
1649, for his refusal to subscribe the ordinal, which 
bad then been recently set forth. And when, st 
last, he was urgently recommended by the councU 
to reconsider his determinatiooi, he not only declared 
that his mind was irrevocably made up, with re^trd 
to the new ordination service, but, further, that there 
were various other matters to which he never would 
consent; and that the substitution of altars for 
tables was among them : and, like Bishop Day, he 
resolutely sacrificed his bishopric to his Qon-coi^ 
formity. These occurrences must have been a 
source of deep regret to Uie primate. He had been 
the original patron of these two prelates : but they 
could never forgive their benefactor for his change 
of opinion on the sacramental doctrine.f 



* He was very ntOfB In tbe pem ec oU ta of Hm ProtMtaMa; tnd wm 
MM of the eommiieioaen who etit in jndgmeBt npoa Bishop Heper, 
whom he ■cornf\aiy reproached fly his hypocrisy! It nrast havs 
required no ordinary powers of impndenoe In this man to give utienmet 
to such charge ; fbr ne had eoafhmied to all the measores of Hivr 
Vni., though be aAerward plaiuly avowed to Bradflird» the martyr, 
that, aU along, "* k went against bis eo«Bcieiics.»^-4Mi7pi^ GnuuMV, k 
U.C.SO. 

t 8tryps% Cranmv, h. U.e. 90. 

VoiMn.— D 
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While the public mkid wibs distmbed W these con- 
tentions, the great agitator or all, IQtohop 
• 'iSfaSEU Gardiner, was a prisoner in the Tower. 
•gain jj^ j^^ ^^^^ g^^^ thither by the council 

in 1548, in consequence of his turbulent and contu* 
macious demeanour. One grand object of the gov- 
emment was to extort from him a public declaration 
from the pulpit, of the competem^ of the king to 
exercise the royal power, while he was yet under 
age. This demand he constantly evaded. It was a 
maxim, diligently circulated among his party, that 
the supremacy of the king is so far in abeyance, 
during his minority, that it cannot be exerted for the 
purpose of effecting any change of the existing 
laws. The notion was extravagantly absurd ;* for a 
case might happen in which the effect of it would 
be to suspend nearly the whole business of legisla- 
tion for a period of sixteen or eighteen years ! It 
was, however, so incomparably adapted for the de- 
signs of the Roman Catholic faction, that they ap^ 
peared to take their stand upon it, as the most advan- 
tageous position from which they could harass and 
impede the march of their adversaries. And there 
were some among them who seemed anxious to 
fortify it by the application of another principle; 
namely, that the enlightening grace conveyed to the 
Lord^s anointed, at the solemnity of his coronation, 
could not develop itself until he should reach the 
years of manhood and discretion.* They were, 
therefore, loud in their professions of ready submis- 
sion to the supremacy of the king ; but, at the same 
time, they protested that they were under no obli- 
gation to acknowledge the supremacy of the coun- 
cil. It will easily be perceived how embarrassing 
^nd how dangerous sucii maxims as these must have 
been to the existing government ; more especially 
at a time when the banners of insurrection were 



* JBurnet, toI. U. p. 70, %i. 168J. 



lii^¥iiigi0 so many proTinces of the kingdom. They 
amounted to very httle short of disguised rebellion* 
Considered, therefore, with reference to the circum- 
stances of the times, th^ imprisonment of this very 
untractable churchman may perhaps be regarded as 
an act of excusable severity. But be this as it may, 
this proceeding entirely failed to break the spirit of 
Gardiner. He persisted in demanding a legal trial ; 
and at length, after he had been about two years in 
the Tower, the council resolved that he should be 
examined by a commission, consisting of the pri- 
mate, the Bishops of London, Ely, and Lincoln, 
Secretary Sir William Petre, Judge Hales, and two 
masters m chanceiy ; and this was the first stage of 
the business in which the archbishop had any prom- 
inent or important share. The proceedings of the 
commissioners furnished Gardiner with an oppor* 
tunity of exhibiting his mastery in the artifices of 
defensive warfare ; and it was not till after ^,,^^,^,1^ ^ 
two-and- twenty sessions, that they pro- SSlSr" 
nounced him contumacious, and declared "* '*' ***** 
his bishopric void.* 

The ground of this sentence was the refusal of 
GardineiC to subscribe certain articles, embracing all 
the most important points of the Reformation, up 
to that time ; and, consequently, involving a virtuau 
abandonment of the favourite position of the Ro- 
manists, that the power of making changes was 
suspended by the minority of the king. But here 
the crafty prelate resorted to one of his customary 
stratagems. He was anxious to have it believed 
that, from first to last, he was persecuted for nothing 

* These mmUnw ^rere beld between die IStb of December. 1550, and 
tbe 14lh ©f Pebroary, 1651. Dr. Lingard, without noticing the number 
itf the sessions, afllnna tbat ** Cranmer cut short thi proceedings, and 
pronoanced Gardiner contaiaacions.'' Hist. Eng. toI. vii. p. 67. 8vo. 
AAer two<and-twenty seaeions, it was high time the proceedings shoul4 
be cut short by some decision or other. An account of the whole priv 
oeedings against Gardiner may be seen in Bnrnet, vol. ii. p^ 68-70, 150, 
Ul, 105; and Stiype'tCniiiner, b u a. Kt 
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but his inilexMe fidelity to the CathdHd faith, in HM 
Main doctrine of the corporeal presence. The arti- 
des preferred against him furnished him with tt 

gausible opportunity of producing this impression ; 
r, among other things, he was accused of having 
declared *' divers judgments and opinions on the 
sacrament of the altar, to the manifest contempt of 
bis highness's inhibitions.'' In reply to this charge 
he produced the book which he had recently com- 
posed in prison, in answer to the primate's recent 
work upon the Eucharist :* and the title prefixed to 
his work accordingly declared, " that it was made 
by Steven, Bishop of Winchester, and exhibited by 
his own hand, for his defence to the king's majesty's 
commissioners at Lambeth." Now, in the first 
pilace, it was a proceeding of unparalleled effrontery 
to offer, as a vindication, a work in direct opposition 
to the sentiments of his judges ; a proceeding utterly 
iaexi^icable on any supposition but one, namely^ 
that the vindication was, in effect, addressed, not to 
the king's commissioners, hut to the Roman Catholio 
portion of the kinc^'s subjects. In the second place 
(it will scarcely be believed), this " defence to his 
majesty^s commissioners*'* was actually completed by 
Gardiner before ever his majesty^s commissioners 
brought him to his trial ; and the sentence with 
tehich it originally began was altered by him, after 
he was summoned, in such a manner as to suit his 
purpose ! That this was so is distinctly asserted by 
Cranmer in his formal reply to Gardiner's treatise ; 
dnd the archbishop confirms his assertion by declar- 
ing, that he had m his possession a manuscript of 
the book, in Gardiner's own handwriting, in which 
the alteration alluded to plainly appeared. It is 
fhrther added by Crann^er, that instead of beiiu^ 
brought into trouble for his faith in the sacrament 
Gardner was called before the commission at his 

* TUtwofkofGnnnai^wiUbeiiolioedinUMBeottetapler. 
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^wn " importuiiate suit and jMrocurement ;** and was 
there required to answer for his contempt of the 
kin|[*s authority, or rather for his manifest rebellion 
against it, and that for this cause he was degraded 
£rom his station.* 

In spite, however, of his impudence and duplicity^ 
it was felt, even at that time, that the Bishop of 
Winchester was treated with unwarrantable severity. 
Had he been brought to trial at once for his disobe- 
dience to the king, and, upon conviction, been 
deprived of his bishopric, he would have been in no 
condition to complain very loudly of the measure. 
He had been one of the earliest and most vehement 
champions of the royal supremacy; he had con- 
sented to hold his bishopric, by patent from the 
crown, during pleasure ; and there was no intelligible 
ground for withholding from the council of regency 
the submission which was due to the power of whicn 
they were the depositaries. But, instead of this 
direct mode of proceeding, he was kept in prison foe. 
two years, before articles were ^Irawn up against 
him, or a commission authorized to try him ; and, 
after his deprivation, he was condemned to a much 
more rigorous and degrading confinement than he 
had suffered previously to the inquiry. All this was 
thought to savour too rankly of inquisitorial sever- 
ity. The only palliation that can be offered in be- 
half of the government is, that the spirit of insur- 
rection had been encouraged by the doctrine of 
resistance to the council ; and that, by obstinately 
refusing to disclaim that doctrine, Gardiner had ad- 
ministered a most formidable incitement to sedition 
and bloodshed. It was now, indeed, but too mani- 
fest, that although rebellion had been repressed, the 
con^dence of the Romanists was daily ^j^^^ p^ 
gaining strength. The sky was begin- v^t^nmnkt. 
mag to redden with prognostics, wfich "***" 

* Strype't Craniner, b. ii. c. 19 and 35 ; Oxford edition of Granmev^ 
ltMBBaiB%VQLUi*p*ai5,36. ns * 
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lowered upon their enemies, but to them were th*- 
signs of happier and brighter days. The health of 
the royal minor had begun to show symptoms of 
premature decay. The princess who was next in 
succession was apparently of a firmer constitutioa 
than her brother ; her devotion to the ancient faith 
and discipline were inflexible ;' and her narrowness 
Of mind and steadiness of purpose promised to 
make her an invaluable instrument in their hands. 
An this while, the councils of the great and powerful 
reformers had been enfeebled by mutual discord. 
First came the mortal strife between the lord ad- 
miral and the protector. Then followed the con- 
flict between the protector and the rest of the re- 
gency, with its tragical termination. Next was the 
elevation to the protectorate of Dudley, Earl of 
Warwick, a man notorious for his inordinate ambi- 
tion, and his arrogant and arbitrary character. And, 
lastly, may be mentioned the conduct of many of 
me Protestant nobility, and some even of the Pro- 
testant ecclesiastics, who had long been doing all 
that men could do to render their cause odious, and 
themselves contemptible, by showing that their love' 
for the Reformation was but another name for their 
lust of spoil.* So that it seemed to the adherents 

* There is a long letter, flrom an EngHeh eorretpondent at Cambridfe, 
to CalTin, dated WbitAunday, 1500, which amply Terifies all that htm 
been stated, in varioas parts of this work, relative to the pernicious 
agtncy or that worldly spirit which was perpetually brooding over the 
etementa of the Reformation. " I greatly fear,** says the writer, " that 
bat for the king, Edward VI., and certain other pious Individ luds, the 
terride wrath of God would shortly bu rat forth against this realm. There 
bM hitherto been no agreement among the bishops, relative either to 
dsetrine or discipline. Very few parishes are provided with fit ministers, 
•od maiiy of them wnsttup to sale to the nobility. There are some 
even of the ecclesiastical order f^ and of VuU class^ too, which desires to 
bt reckoned evangeiical, who hold three or four parishes, or more, and 
yet do not diseliarge the duties of any one ; but place there such substi- 
tutes as can be hired at the cheapest rate, and nrequently men who are 
unable to read the services In English, and who, in their hearts, are very 
Mpistfl. The nobility, in many instances, place over the parishes those 
who fbrmerly belonged to religious houses, in order to exenqK them- 
tilfif fltn ttat paymaot oT tbo feuioik rewrrsi lo ftmkf mtdtkum 
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«f the Romifldi commimioB, ms if flie piUar wbidi 
stood between the two camps, was begimung to 
^esent its flaming side towards theniselYes, while 
It was becoming as a cokonn of darkneas to their 
emettiies. All these things conspired to give them 
heart and hope, and to strengthen th«m fof a season 
of eadurance, which might probably be short ; and 
ii^ioh, at the worst, threatened them with no saoh 
iery trials as they were soon to prepare for their 
adversaries. And, doubtless, they most have been 
powerfidly animated by the example of their great 
^^Monpion, the prelate of Winchester, who exhibited 
a constancy worthy of the best canse, thoqgh com- 
bined with a serpentine craft, that was weU adapted 
only for the worst. 

The conduct of Cranmer m the cases of Bonner 
and Gardiner may perh^)8 appear to furnish an ex- 
ception to his usual moderation.* It is, indeed, 
possible that he may have been, beyond measure, 
anxious to clear the church of the brutaUty of thm 
one, and of the dangerous craft and inveterate bigotry 
of the other : more especially, as the sees they oc* 
cupied were two of the moet important in the king- 
dom. And if this were so, the feeling is one whidi 
may be regarded with some indulgence by all, of 
either par^, except those who can look with com- 
placency on the characters of these two men. But 
if Gardiner and Bonner were now chastised with 
whips, the time was at hand when they would be 
enabled to retaliate with scorpions. And the event 

are generally deatimte of learning, and utterly nnqualifled for the min- 
istry. And hence it is, that you may find many a pariih, in which, fbr , 
aereral years, a sermon has never been heard," Ac— N. Calvino. 
(CalT. Ep.Op. toffl.ix. p.58,59. Ed. Amst.) The whole of this afflict- 
ing detail ia well worth perusal. In a letter of CaWn»s to Farellus, 
dated June lA, 1551, he afflrms that Cranmer had urged him to write 
frequently to the king himself, on these matters.— 75m(^. 940 (b). The 
archbishop's righteous spirit must hsTs been so Texed with these abood* 
nations, that he would naturally be glad to call in help against them, 
ftom every quarter of ChriMeadoin. 
* Boraec, toL ii. p. lOS. 
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showed that the day of vengeance was in their 
heart ! 

On Oardiner^s degradation, Dr. Ponet, a man of 
eminent worth and learning, succeeded to the see 
of Winchester; but he did not succeed to its reve- 
nues. He was obliged to content himself with an 
annual pension of 2000 marks, payable from the ' 
estates belonging to it ;* the remainder he consented 
to alienate for the honourable maintenance of cer- , 
tain distinguished individuals about the court. If, 
indeed, the alleged superfluity of this opulent see 
had been destin^ to reKeve the beggary of numbcirs 
among the parochial incumbents-— or if it had been 
applied to the furtherance of objects in any way 
connected with the moral and religious welmre of 
the nation — ^there might have been but little reason 
for impeaching the motives which prompted the re* 
Auction. As it was, however, the public, in this 
instance, gained literally nothing by the impoverish- 
^m ent of the church. A nd charity itself can scarcely 
suppress the suspicion, that the wealth of Gardiner's 
preferment contributed most powerfully to sharpen 
the indignation of the court against his manifold 
delinquencies. 

* Burnet, toI. iL p. 165. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

1550-1553. 

Cranmei^ ** Deftnee of tbe trae Doetrioe of fb« flirnmnnr Tro|rm 
oT his opinion* on It— Grest aneeeM of Ma Work— An«w«n4 by Our* 
dinerandSmjlb^— Cnmmer*8re|>ljloGardio«r— OanUnor's l^oiodtr 
^Viritatioa of tbe CtwpCer of Canterbonr— DepriTotion of Ttwoul-^ 
Cranmer protests sfsinst it— Revisal of the Coniraon Prayer— Pro^eel 
for tn afreement in relifioos Doctrine MMNtf Protestants— TiMdeoifo 
•bsndooed— Gompilation of Forty-two Articles of Religion— Cranmer 
principally concerned in framinf thein — Whether tbe Articles were 
sanetioned by tbe Ck>nToeation— The n e ce ssity otmach a FormnUury— 
The Articlea noC Predestinarian— Grasmer not a Predestinarian, um 
* Puritan— Tbe Articles fhuned chiefly with a Tiew to the contest be- 
tween Romish and Protestant opinions— Cranmer fhlaely smpsetsd 
•f eo^etoosaess by Cecil— His answer to CeciL 

It has been stated in the preceding chapter, that. 
Grardiner signalized the period of his imprisonment' 
by presenting to his judges a treatise on the sacra* 
ment, in answer to a work on the same subject by 
Cranmer. The archbishop's volume was entitled, a 
"Defence of the True and Catholic Doc- 
trine of the Sacrament of the Body and o^^^ 
Wood of our Savioor Christ, with a con- £22^ *• 
futatkm of sundry etrors concerning the 
itme." As this treatise contains a formal and sys- 
tematic exposition of his present views upon the 
subject, and was, in fkct, the commencement of a 
controversy wich was carried on by him to the end 
of bis life, it will be necessary to go back, for a while, 
in ohder to bestow upon the wonc the notice which 
its importance demands. 

The whole process by which he attained 
his final convictions relative to this con- iDSSZmkL' 
tested Question appears to have been 
singularly protracted and painfuL There is reason 
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ta believe that the darkness of his mind was first 
invaded, though but feebly, by the tract of Fryth, 
the martyr, published so long before as 1633, in an- 
swer to Sir Thomas More.* This youthful but 
very learned divine had, previously to his execution, 
undergone a long examination before Cranmer and 
other commissioners at Croydon. He is said by 
Foxe to have shown himself on that occasion " pass- 
ing ready and ripe in answering: all objections ;'' and 
to have displayed a masterly knowledge of Augus- 
tine and the ancient fathers. The archbishop was 
so struck by his accomplishments, that he exclaimed 
to Hethe, *' This man hath wonderfully travailed in 
this matter ; but yet, in mine opinion, he taketh the 
doctors amiss." It does not appear, indeed, that 
the arguments of Fryth made any deep or permanent 
impression pn his mind ; for in his letter to Arch- 
deacon Hawkins, dated June, 1533,f he speaks of 
him as "one Fryth, which was in the Tower in 
i|>rison ;" and adds, " his opinion was so notably erro- 
neouSf that we could not despatch him, but were fain 
to leave him to the determination of his ordinary, 
the Bishop of London. His said opinion is of such 
a nature, that he thought it not necessary to be be? 
lieved, as an article of our faith, that there is the 
very corporeal presence of Christ within the Host 
and sacrament of the altar; and holdeth, of this 
point, most after the opinion of CEcolampsidius." 

From this statement, it is evident that the heresy 
of Fryth was of a negative description. Like Tyn- 
dal, and most other men of the new learning at that 
period, he was willing to " leave the presence as an 
mdifferent thing, till the matter might be reasoned, 
in peace and at leisure, of both parties.'' But his 
adversaries would hear of no such neutrality. The 

* Strype'8 Cranmer, b. I. c. 95. 

t The same letter in which he deacribaa the ocnvnation of Anna 
Qolqm. See ante, vol. i. p. 64. It ia now printed in the Oxfiurd edition 
Of Cranmei'a Remains, p. 97-33. 
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doctrine of tbe corporeal and local presence was 
the main instrument by which they had been long 
enabled to rule the whole of Western Christendom ; 
and Fryth, accordingly, perished, beoanse he refused 
to swear that "the opinion of the prelates was 
necessary to be believed, under pain of damnation." 
His de'ath seems to have bitterly exasperated the 
controversy. Romanists and Lutherans, who cooid 
Tigree in nothing else, were of one mind in stigma- 
tizing and persecuting the '* Sacramentaries :" and 
the archbishop was often compelled, by his office 
in the church, to become a party to the severities 
against them. His share in the proceedings against 
Lambert was not sufficiently prominent to indicate, 
with certainty, the precise complexion of his own 
opinions relative to the sacramental question. His 
arguments against that unhappy man related only 
to the possible ubiquity of the body of Christ. There 
is, however, extant a letter of his to Cromwell, 
dated August 15, 153B (little more than a montlr 
after Lambert's execution), which undoubtedly ap- 
pears to countenance the opinion, that he had, at that 
time, abandoned the Romish doctrinfe, and had em- 
braced the Lutheran notion, of a corporeal presence, 
without any change in the substance of the conse- 
crated elements. In this letter he is speaking of 
Adam Damplip, a preacher at Calais, who, when 
charged with maintaining the Sncramentarian doc- 
trine, protested that he held the very body and blood 
of Christ to be realitf present in the Eucharist, but 
confuted the opinion of the transubstantiation : " and 
therein,^'* the archbishop adds, " / think he taught but 
the truth.'*''* It is, indeed, no eaSy matter to recon- 
cile these words with the express declaration as- 
cribed to Cranmer, in the account of his examina- 
tion before Brokes, at Oxford, in 1564, namely, that 
he had taught only two contrary doctrines respecting 

* Letter S88, Cranmer'e Remains, vol. i. p. 297. 
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the saoruBOnt of the aUar, and that, whm Lwabett 
was eondemned, he maintained the doctrine of the 
papiats.* The only solution of the difficulty seems 
to be in the suggestion of Foxe, that there is i^o 
perfect reliance to be placed in the correctness aod 
wportiality of that report.f 

But whether Cranmer was ever a consubstantialist 
Of not« one thing at least is evident, — that his pro- 
ffcess towards the truth was slow and cautious. In 
his answer to Smythe's Preface, he distinctly con- 
fesses, that not long before he pubUshed the Cate- 
chism of Jonas, he was in the error of the real pres- 
ence (either Romish or Lutheran), as he had been in 
various others, wherein he had been reared and 
*^nousele(P^ from his youth. But he asserts that, 
** after it had pleased God to show unto him, by his 
Holy Word, a more perfect knowledge of his Son 
Jesus Christy from time to time, as he grew in 
knowledge of him, by little and little he put away 
his former ignorance. And as God, of his mercy, 

gave him light, so, through his grace, he opened 
is eyes to receive it, and did not repuffn unto God, 
and remain in darkness."! It should further be 
stated, in justice to his memory, that, although his 
judicial duties forced him to occasional participa- 
tion in the proceedings against heresy, he never 
drank deeply into the ferocious spirit of persecu- 
tion. On the contrary, he appears to have been 
generally anxious to mitigate its horrors. He la- 
boured, by repeated conferences, to overcome the 
scruples of Fryth. He exerted the same good 
offices towards Joan of Kent, whose notions were 
considered as at mortal strife with the very essence 
of Christianity. The mildness of his demeanour, 
in the disputation with Lambert, was honouraUy 
contrasted with the fierceness of his eolieagues. 



* Cranmer^ Remahn, vol. ir. p. 05^.96. f iM. D^St. 

: Ibid. vol. iU. p. 18, 14. 
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And wtita Btnfilip, the preaoher of CMm^ had 
been examined before him and Gardiner, and other 
oorafmissiottera, Craiftnier seereUy warned him 
againal veatnring upon another peraoael appear^ 
aaee, as it would most probably brinff him to a cmd 
Sntlk: HI oonaequeaoe of which Deoeroleot aod 
fnenidly caution, the heretie effected hiB eaeape.* 

At what precise period the arcMahop ftnallf 
rejected the opinion of at corporeal preaence it may 
be difficult to determine. It haa been ahreadf stated 
that; for some time pnemns to the year 1546, his 
fiiekid Ridley had nndertaken a laborioue eatamina* 
tion of the whcde controversy. To this he had been 
HDp^lied by a pemsal of the celebrated work of Ber- 
tram : and he rose from his task, with a fufl persqa-* 
SMo that the Romish doetrine was utterly destitute 
of foundatiort, either in the words of Scripture or 
tbs belief of the primitiye church. This conviction 
Ittt expressed to Oranmer, who was thus proiiipted 
to a more syMeraaJtic in<^ir^ than he had ^et 
bestowed upcm the subject. Copious manuscript 
ooiOections of his own are still in existence,! which 
may enable us to trace the course of his investigao 
tons. And the result of his labours was now given 
to the world in hia " Defence of the True aad Ca* 
tholic Do<^rine; grounded and stabhshed upon 
Ci9d*a HoiylVord, and approved by the Consent of 
the most ancient Fathers of the Church. "J From 
t^ above statement of the progress of his mind 
throvgb this labyrinth, the reader may duly estimate 
the candouf and equity of the assertion, current 
among the Komanists, that ** while Latimer leaned 



* See CramtMt'vReiMint, vol. L ]x 390, 25t, note (b). 

t In the erit. Mw. and ia C. C. C. CHmbridge. See Strype, Crenoi* 
k. a. G. fiA, andEdUof^ Ftefiwe to Cnmroer's BMoaius, p. IvcM. Usvi * 
AIM vol; iLf. 301. 

t Tbis treatise is now printed io Cnamtifa BeoMiiM^ Tol. tt. p. 
983-403. 
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on Crantnei^, Oramner himself leaned whiDU3r upon 
Ridley.*** 

IMs DiBpntation is divided into five parts. 1^ 
first part contains an Eitposition of the tttie Doctrine 
of the Eucharist, and a brief enumeration of ik» 
Ywrious abuses by which it had be«i corniced. 
The second part is devoted to the subject of trai^' 
substantiation ; and its object is to show that the 
notion is contradictory to the Word of God,— to the 
reason and senses of man,-^and to the belief of the 
ancient fathers of the chin*ch. The third part ex- 
plains the meaning of the assertion, that Christ is 
present in the Holy Supper; and its object is to 
show that, " as our regeneration in Christ, by bap^ 
tism, is sptriHudi even so our eating and drinking, is 
a spiritual feeding ; which kind of regeneration and 
feeding requireth no real and corporeal presence of 
Christ, but only his fNresence in spirit, grace, and 
effectual operation.''! It is worthy of remark, that 
in this part of his exposition he has resorted to an 
illustration similar to that employed by Luther ia 
support of his peculiar sacramental doctrine. The 
German reformer had, with signal infelicity, com** 
pafed the union of the two distinct substances in 
the Eucharist to the combination of fire and metal 
in red-hot iron. I know not whether the English 
divine thought this illustration too good to be Jost> 



* How different fVom this was Ridley's own estimate of Cranmer't 
powers and attainnwnts, appears ftom. his confiMvnce hi the TMrer, 
written by Umself, but pnblished by Foxe. " They would hav^ giTen 
me," be mvs, " the glory of the writing that book, wlucb was yet said 
of some or tbem to contain the most heinous heresy that ever mm/* 
He replied to this insinuation, by saying, "The book was made by a 
great and learned man, one who was able to do the like again." And as 
for himself, he " asstired them that he was n«rer able to do or write ny 
svett thing ; and that the writer passed him no less than the letfiled 
matter his young sebotar." That Ridley here atloded to the Drfemef, 
and subsequent controversy with Gardiner, see Laur. Bamft. LeoL 
<11)to8erai.l.B.9l4. Bd. 1890. 

f Cranmer^B RemaUis, vol. ii. p. 401 
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tat be-ttia ss it may, be has aetnalty applied it to 
hU own purpose In the folIowinE manner : — " As 
hot artd bnrning iron is iron still, and yet hath the 
force of fire, — nnd bb the flesh of Chrfat, atill re- 
maJDing- flesh, giveth life, as the flesh of him that is 
God; even so, the sacrameDlal bread and wine atiU 
remain in their proper kinds, and yet, to those who 
worthily eat and drink them, they are tamed, not 
into the corporeal {wesence, but into the virtue of 
Christ's flesh and blood," The imsKe, i( must be 
allowed, is, if any thinj;, rather more aervicesUc 
to tke caaat! of Crannier than to that of Lather; 
fin being a much less apt representatiTe of bodily 
substance, than it is of a hidden virive supposed to 
pervade, or at least to attend, the conseereted ele- 
BoeDte. It is, however, almost entirely useless for 
either purpose.* Instead of shedding light upon 
ttie Bubject, it oniy tends to darken it, as by Tell of 
M^HcioBs isysticiSm.l Thefeuri/i partof the book 

* CnnaHt^ tttnnlBi, p. 41*.— TkpslnUliirfe fanCnnnm Don , 
__.._ „ ^^ 1^^ ,1^^ eipeolfi 

brud bolr wxl viinaiitr Ttata 
ihs aiThbiiikim Inlo ■ loai uplmuarT 

•limilV monil rtoarilj, bat 
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18 directed against the notion, that the wh^ed mfe 
capable of participation in the ** virtue and benefit 
<^ Christ's body and blood;" and it further main- 
tains, that it is no less than rank idolatry to worship 
the Deity under the visible symbol of bread imd 
wine. The fifth and last part exposes the gfvad 
perver^onof all,-^he Romish sacrifice of tl^ mass. 
It affirms, that the word sacrifice is, in strict pro- 
priety, applicabte onfy to the immolation of Christ 
on the cross, and to me Mosaic oi^rin§rs by which 
it was prefigured, and which may, thereforie, bevtr- 
iwdlfiAeni&ed with it ; and that whenever the Mass, 
or the Supper of Uie Lord, is termed a sacrifice 
<^tred by ike church, it is so designated merely by 
a-sort of figurative use of the phraae,-^-«pplicabl€, 
ia common, to all the spiritual seirvices; of Chrts^ 
tian men. 
From this brief outline it will, at once, be ool- 
Gmt gMoM l^t^d that the object of the archbi^iop 



S^DSSSS'ic ^^' ^^*» ^® provide his readers with a 
true and genuine exposition of the Eucha- 
rist ; and then to arm them against the four cardinal 
errors with v^hich that holy sacrament had beeh 
disfigured by the papists : 1. Transubstantiation ; 9. 
The corporeal and local presence ; 3. The etting 
and drinking of Christ's body and blood by the 
wicked ; and, 4. The propitiatory sacrifice of the 
mass. The appearance of this work effectually put 
an end to the doubts and conjectures which had fcHr 
some time been floating about respecting the views 
of the archbishop on the sacramental question. 
The ability and learning with which his task was 
achieved are sufBcientfy attested by its extraordi- 
nary success. No less than three impressions of 
it were demanded in the very year of its pttblica- 



l>.4IO. And it moat tM eonhme^ that tka arebbiahop^ denial to not 
partioiilariy vigonma Ha wnHy aaya» im raply, " You banre no ftatMh 
DoaofyiNif (bo«glit.''-<-IM(l. p.4fi9». 
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tkm: 05fi^: and CnMinbr himnelf allerwifd. do- 
eiaxed,* that it had been so instrumental in the diffa- 
motk »id eatablishaient ot sound opinions, as to 
kapress him with .the profonndest s^nse of the in* 
▼iociMeibioe of truth. But the alarms of the Ro- 
ntaaists fottned a testimony to its merit of all 
others the most conclustve and the most honoar- 
able. So formtdahle an attack upon the very cita- 
del of their strength provoked to fimoQs jealousy 
ib!b spirit of Roman Catholic orthodoxy. The papal 
party felt that their caitse was lost, unless tne 
assault should be instantly and vigorously repelled :f 
aod two champions immediately stepped j^^^nd by 
£oirth to do battle with the apostate. One g^^ •^ 
.of them was that Proteus or divinity, Dr. ' 
SmjT^ey then residing at Louvain.:^ The other was 
Steven Grardiner^ wh^ at the same time was under 
arbitrary confinement in ther Tower ; abd who was 

* In bis dedicatioB of tbe Latin edl(i^ (o £dwar4 VL, ia ISfiS. t 
Uhid. . ; 

'.t ftifsworthleMr itfan bad atdfted hia reli^oas prulbdsion so often, 
mitm •liwnetonly, tfau «i , opponatt* wUta wkdm ha deairaA ta oonflw. 
rapUed thMi^hfi vjoukl neUher talk wjtU him, or believe Mo, unlefa ii foula 
W IftoWn m^er he had finally .done riecantinrf. He renounced tb4 
nita»lat547yat8t^BMd*fe€ross, «n4'Vdw»d to abide in thetmradoc' 
trina af tb|B gaftpal,4ikmf A it akoutd toH him ktAhft ; l>at pefertbeleaa 

Sontlntled to patronise the ancient errors. He auerward affronted tha 
fohMMiop l^hia insolent oppomtion to the marriage of the clergy,--' 
Mdai^ffiod.tbAJifil of Pater Manyri Jry. his tiwbHlent.deniteAOur.flt 
Oxford, on the afUatipa of tha aiacf^eiaal.^uesijon tbere,-7^ printed 
i, book agsinst film A Totis Monasticis ; in whl^h he professed himself 
fMdyUdieinitlU ^tioml of thi papal rdigidn^y a sura sign, as Strypa 
otN^rvsf. that hfifmt to iito for n«iiter. After bis IJight, ha sent an 
A^ect \^ter to Cranmer, soficlting his good offices with the king,-^ 
Mfered to write in vindication of the marriage of priests.-'-eRid add^, 
iWt iC he Tenniiia4 itt ejcHe^ |e «lioiihl ba cosNrf 9«i » write fgainat the 
archbiehop^s boak on this Sacrament, and the whole of King Edward'a 
m^Wseedirlgs. TMfet appHcatton being disregarded, he dU write against 
ft m t fth ^ahapy tad motBOTM' equipped Qardiner with auOioritiea far tha 
anioa P^ppsa. In the raig^ If ^y. he openly ret«n»ed to Ronrmnisra. 
On tha accession of Elizabeth he was imprisoned, and then addreased 
AMtb^ahbj^P^U-ker In the same strain of hypocrisy and e*wai«iea which 
ha tried upon Cranmer, and, it would aeem. with better succmw; tor ha 
was liberstad, and finally left England. Such was the ''vnffiigate con- 
seimee'' orOanUiler!* afniUuy poleniieJ-^Saa StrypsftraacU Mam, vol. 
il. «, Q, aad Todd»f Crwuner, toI. U. p. 178, J73. • - q ^^\ \ 
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Wi»tt1d4ii^e' tenmlfiiil^, Intd Cmiam Mil hteMJuuy 
Hvedta carry It on. When Ihe atrchbifilioi^ waa iw^ 
prhoned; the chief occvqpiatjon of hiB selilairy hoiini 
appears to %av^ been the completioh <of anothar 
Woiif, in Tittdic&tioniof hia foMfmng Jabouta. . It 
^fei^tSi^knmer^si inteiitidnv so ifftrito ibllev -the axaau* 
pid of his adversary, aa<la •eoadpiwethia mtwtitm» 
%is6 m Lat»n. Three< parta Of it i^are aMuaUy oooir 
pletedv ^hew th» ^^iitgn waa iatermptad by hk 
bpt)rde(tehihg martyvAom :r but not a fragtoent cuf tha 
woricite )moiwn to be axtaiit at the . preaantdayv 
The controverayvtas aft^rtvavd foUdwed up*.!^ 
Peter Mdrtyr^ in a ▼oluihfi»- ^hkihiiWaa poh kihad in 
1659, entiHed *« The Aneie«t and Afxiat^k Dactrina 
of the Holy SacfMtiant of the Eachiiriat ;'! nn which^ 
aa th^ \^iter confidently dedarea: to Calvin, the 
artifice ofKia^iner werennnveUed antt deBaettshaid* 
9ik Oftrdiner wta «nOt then living ta oaU j^ia boail 
in'qifiei^ioiii' '-' .r ..■■.., . ., .• 

PdHfaila^ely, heirevev^for the Taputation of Ifaa 
trchUKhop;lie did not oontod hmi^io any auali 
SftgfeVitig medsinr^s of defiMtee. ■ .Tfae«itiiicaaof lua 
atttar6ili%l>ibompeIled hifti to make more iinmedialf 
pronpiafonibt hie «wn vihdieatiQA, i* tlw eyeaotf.tliia 
learned' world/ Tha Bishop of WiMiealeri in Ida 
Latid Work/ entitled C&fistdnHiuj had reaorted to a 
process of such garfclinff and mu^lation, ^at it waa 
imposBiUe for the teader to fbrro any acteqaale con- 
ception of 'the meiM of the book which the censor 
had ^ofeaaed to analyze. By ithia atratagiaan €rta^ 
mer ivais eicpoaed to a most iaiqnitoaa diaadnranta^eb 
Rie «wtv pavtof the oomtroveray had hilkerto bean 
eartied on in Bnglish; wheveaa the reioiadar oif 
^ttfldiner ^h eomposed in the language .of the 
learned. The: divines of the OontineBt Were4h^ 
reduced to the necessity of receiving their imprea- 
aion^ respecting the controversy from the perverted 
f^isil^em 6t due 6T the parties to it. Ih ordbr, 
therefore, jtiuittiM^iettafiedJ^ej^;MJrft«^ aUI^ 
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lO'fonn wa msft^itiaimdaoentf the archblshpp wss 

anxious. tiiat hu first door on the Sacrament should 

be iminediately translated into Latin: and this ffood 

•ofllce was admirably performed for him bv Sir John 

Clarke. The trapslation was published . early in 

1^53, with some additions ; and a Latin letter was 

prefixed to it, addressed to King Edward, in which* 

after a short account of the dispute, the archbishop 

-oompla^ that his arguments were dealt with h^ 

ComsHmtius in such a manner as might best suit his 

4>miK purposes ; ^hat they, were so inverted and torn 

.i^mioev^iso m^ilnted and disfigured, — that Uiey 

mM no mow be recognked than the mangled and 

.scattered liipba of Medea^s murdered children ; and 

, that, for this reason he had. thought it expedient 

that tliey shoald now be translated into Latin, aiid 

Ibua presented to the lean^ divines of all nations, 

in Jheir -orlgiiial (onn ^4 integrity. It wae* further, 

his intention to have his reply to Gardiner's firft 

attack tamed into. Latin also ; but he was^not spai^ 

lioisee this project ^eeuted. , The worfc was, now 

4ret9 eventual^ undertaken by Sir J. Clieke aiid 

^ John Foxe, while they were in exile, and was coi^- 

pieted by the latter, in 1557 : but the pubUcaticjn 

was prevented, partly by the apprehension that the 

world might grow weary.of the contest; and partly 

by the d^th of Mary, and the occupation gf t^e 

wltM in other and more hopeful pursuits.^ 

A critical account of this controversy would far * 
eiceed the limits of this work. Little tn^re than an 
historical notice of it can be attempted. I wiU 
pause, therefore, only to express my astonishment 
at the doubts which some of Oranmef s papal con- 

» A Ml moemia of this eontroTeny I* glTen In Strype (CraiuMr, b. 
JL«. ^\ who My« tlutt Im wm in poM^sion of 1^oxt*B nuBusoriiit, 

wy^kah hove Uiia tUl^^*< De lo(4 Sacrwiienti EucbariRtie OHuai, lottitu- 
tlOfUMi Ubd v.. Alitor* D. TSOMA CRfNiiBRo, Arcblepiacopo CantVA- 
jlMMt. QoibM 1 8te|ib«ai Oftmori WiQuniAnaia, «t SnyOa l^octa^s 

Theologi, impufiiationibiu reapondotor.^ 
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temporaries moiBt hardily and shipMly Mteictea'lo 
entertain respecting his qualiAeations tor a thed- 
logical contest.* The testimony of Peter Martyr— 
the voice of all his Protestant contemporaries-^his 
own copious and elaborate collections, still extant 
in our national libraries — sufficiently testi^that hfs 
' research was indefatigable, and his learning soimd 
ahd ripe. Nothing but ample leisure, and freedem 
from the distractions incident to the first eecleaia^- 
tical office in the kingdom, were wanting to i^e 
him among the very foremost of £uropeati divinee* 
It implies no disparagement io his powers or Ms 
attainments to say that his defence of the g^UHie 
sacramental doctrine was* in part, a compilatkm 
from the labours of other men. No wise hiftii» 
whatever might be his own aeqaisitipns, would ever 
dream of abstaining fropi the use of mateHals alreachr 
collected, in the discu3^ion of a queBtidn of siKm 
vast importance and extent, and (thanks to the 
ilietoric of the fathers, and the metaphyste» of the 
^dhoolm^ii) of such b^wiM^inff intricacy. Bit 
then, none except a truly learned man' could safely 
br confident^ venture on the applicalioti of sneh 
materials. Of this we have a notable and very cdri- 
'ous instance hi the course of this debate.; Amonte 
the most powerful testimonies a^eged in behalf e? 
the 'doctrine that the bread was changed into the 
very body of Christy was that of The&philus Alexmn- 

' * (QtaiTdiiifrJiad Um temBiity to ebtrgv liim wUh Jfnonnoe : and UUf, 
wbilebe and lus coafederatea were 8taA|ering beneath the weight of tbe 
arcnbtehop^ consuinmate knowledge.-^9ee Cranmer^ Worka, ml. til. p. 
4(Bft. Cranmer notkrei tU» mOlf ianputatian < whkh, he aaya, waa ** pM* 
vately and openly circulated by Gardiner and all che rout of the papiatO 
mh the contempt U'deaenrea.— ii^iJJ. p. 478. In another place, too, ho 



deelarea, with honeat oooAdenoe, that, while hia antagoniat rouat needa 

east hia men (withoat whom he con Id do ^ry little, being bred to oth<nr 
nda of atudy), ll|i», the archbiahop, '* badexerctaed hlnfaalf la ifte^atady 
of ecripture and dWinitr (Wmt hia youth f and that hia habit waa to 
"examine, judge, and write aH aueh weighty mattaM ftv himaalf; ■!• 
iftough ha waa neither ao anrogant or wUftil aa to NAiaa the riuadeontfi* 
«M or adflBattllldQ of any orn, ha he maft or^mMtor, friaod or fhe.'**-*iM. 
P.IS8. ' * .. , . 1 



produced b^ Gaidiaer in t-lotmet treaUaa, publiched 
by him ia 1646 ; for tie seema to taka it upon hiia- 
aelf ia his uisnar to Cranoet.* But botr stood tlu 
fact i The pawafre iaquestioii had beea quoted by 
anoK previous writei ; and the tofereotx to it, not 
cfMtaiDio^'the name written it length, led Gwdiner 
to imagine that TJuopliUut was th« aothoritv ia - 
qiMsliou ; wbereaa, in truth, the real author of the 
pasBage was Theophglxl I Now Theophilus was 
Mshop o( Aiexandna, A. D. 385. Tlieophylact wa* 
archbishop of Bulgaria, A. D. 1077. And every one 
mast perceive how worthiest, upon a question of 
this daicriplion, would be a testimony of the llth 
ceotury, compared wilh a testimoay of the 4th 
century. The ignorance or the diahoneety which 
falsely appropriated the more valuable evidence to . 
the fionush cause, called down fcom Craamer a very 
just rebuke, which a more pracUaed and accom- 

flished divine would never have incurred.t Of the , 
aboura (Kf. tlie atchbiahop throughout this conflict, 
it is sviScieat to say. that they commanded the 
admiratiou of Protestants, and the alitrm and hatred 
" ~ . . - .. ^jjy. ^(jgf writings of the 

119 eminence to which thin 
:aise the archbishop we have 
: sequel of his life. 
Jie archbishop hejd arisita-- 
hapter of Canter- .^^^ ^^■^. 
11 be remembered,' ,i~.™i*.|~. . 
him in 1510. and •"^— *^- 
ition of a priory to thai of a'! 
3 inquiries on this occasion. 
very remarkable. But they 



■■? at LiiLaigr,Jofiai(sai,Cluk(, Fue.Huibew , 
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ue mo^\xfbt npfio^^M mfwitifeg i i gg Mm ine^M 
aaxiety wt the aboNtiOft of tiiperstmou* prsctl^d, 
th« supp^^sion of strifo, and the pfonto^ioi] df votind* 
learniilgt and gBihihie piety, f he inJimcCioiieismji^ 
by htm to the chapter, at th6 end Of Oetober, in ttle' 
same year, are brief and dimple ; and indiicaM that 
there was nothing in Ihe diseiplitie of ^hi^^hoMi^ 
which called fot sertotts animadveraioh. Hie iou 
ciety appeainr io have 'been in a p^aoeabfe and cV*' 
deriy state, Vrtiieh ^lAibited a gratifying cOHtr^at' 
with the' scene of-dissension which ithad pi^ented 
to him at his diocesan visitation of 1543.* ' 
The degradation of Gardiner w^ followed, at no* 
very long interval; by 'that of Biahbp 
ihm&aiK, or Tontftal, ajpilBlMe eminent 1br,M& e^en* 
'^""^ site learpmg *ahd liis ^ehiplary modera* 
tibh. Like many otjicr of the Roman Catholic 
bishops, he had cohcnrred in the stibstitntion 6f the 
royal for the papal supremacy,- arid in the isuppresr- 
sion of the grosser corruptions of the; Romi^( 
church! It seems hithjBrto to hav^ been hid prfridf- 
ple, that obedience to the phw^s mat M is the ftfst' 
of social duties^ and that {)nTate opinions sho^l^ 
always be sacriiiced to the preservation of th^ pJi^liC' 
peace : and he had testij|ed his steadiness in this pe»- 
euasion byascrupulpus confoirioity with every eccle- 
siastical change when once" it had been es^ablishedf 
fiy law. It \^a8> neverthel,fe8$, toler^ly evident, 
th«t>h6 SN^retfy deplored the. ^Weepiitg |)rd^e^s of' 
the reHglous reformation ; atid ip the course of the 
present year, he gaVe iitterat»0^ to tiis sentiments in ^ 
a tres^tise on thi^ endless question of the £ucharist. * 
Although he was then in the seventy^seventh yesfcr' 
of his ag'e, he was unable to hold his peace when he 
found that the doctrine of. uransubstantiation mid 

* 8«« «Dte, Tol. L c. ix. p. S2DO-t09.— One of the archm«bop*« U^oae- 
tion^ DfULy, peAi4)i^ oecaUift « iitiM^u tbtt day, ifit. " lO.Tfratall Wk^, 
doors into the city oat bf any ii/r«bendafy*A bottfte,0r Qthit^, fihfU Xm 
dearly ahot op.*'— Ciaiiiner*a RemalBtr vM.fl. p. lM-301. 
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the sacrifice of the mass were passing throngli the 
Itimace of snch a fiery trial ; and m the course of his 
work the vehemence of his zeal occasioned some 
disturbance of his usual serenity. His polemical 
theology, however, exposed him to no molestation. 
The offence which brought him into trouble was one 
that bordered closely upon high-treason. In the 
year 1550, one Vivian Menvile addressed a' letter to 
Tonstal, relative to a scheme of insurrection then in 
agitation in the north of England. This communi- 
cation, in a luckless hour, Tonstal was imprudent 
enough to conceal, and, what was worse, to answer ; 
and thus to prepare against himself a two-edged 
weapon of accysation. The conduct of Menvile 
would almost seem to indicate that he was employed 
to seduce the bishop into some treasonable act ;* for 
he afterward turned his accuser, and produced his 
letter before the council. This happened previously 
to the death of Somerset, who, in his anxiety for the 
peservation of the aged prelate, secreted the letter 
in question. After the execution of Somerset, the 
papers of that statesman were ransacked, ^^ ^^^ ^^^ 
and then the fatal document was discov- 
ered. The bishop on this was committed to the 
Tower ;t and, in order to deprive him of his bishop- 
ric,.a bill of attainder was brought against him m 
the House of Lords, for misprision of treason. Arch- 
bishop Cranmer intrepidly opposed this most arbi- 
trary measure, in defiance of the Duke of Northum- 
berland ; whose impatience for the ruin of Tonstal 
was sharpened by the hope of transferring to himself 
the revenues, jurisdiction, and dignity of the county 
palatine of Durham. All opposition, how- ctumv jp«k 
ever, was useless. The bill travelled to its »-«»H»in*fi. 

* TiMre is, indeed, no direct evidence to eupport this raepielon. But 
iIm weU-known* anxiety of Norttanmberliind to appn^iate the honovn 
and emolamente of tlie see of Durham render it higtaly prohabto. H* 
was a man of whom almost any enormity is cndihle.. 

t King Edwaid*s lounal, Ml^ Bee. 1961. 

v«L. n.— F 
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completidn with scarcely a word of contradiction 
from any one popish lord or bishop. Nothing there- 
fore was left fov the primate, but to record nis dis- 
sent on the journals of the House ; and he was 
joined in this protest only by a single peer, Lord 
Stpurtpn, who was a zealous Roman Cathollc.f 
From that hour the Duke of Northumberland be- 
came a determined enemy to Cranmer. 

But if the House of Lords was overawed by the 
ambitious protector, the Commons, to their eternal 
honour, were far less tractable. Tiie only evidence 
sent down to' them consisted of certain depositions 
in writing. Now, by an act recently passed,! it 
was provided that no person should be arraigned, 
condemned, or attainted, on any charge of treason, 
but on the oath of two lawful witnesses, to be con- 
fronted with the party accused. In the spirit of this 
noble law, the Commons resolved, that before they 
couldproceed with the bill the bishop must be per- 
sonally Confronted with his accusers ; and the mea- 
sure w<as conseauently lost. Commissioners, how- 
ever, were found to execute what the parliament 
refused ; and by them Tonstal was deprived of his 
see before the termination of 1552.:]: 

In this transaction, the integrity and courage of the 
primate were most honourably displayed. The same 
spirit which kept him at his post, m spite of the in- 
junctions of the imperious Henry, when the act of 
the Six Articles was under discussion, now armed 
him against the overbearing violence of the pro- 
tector. He had always esteemed and admired the 
character of Tonstal, notwithstanding the wide di- 
versity of their opinions on religious and ecclesias- 
tical questions ; and he now stood almost alone in 



* On the Slst of March the taill was read a third time, and ^'oomnMl 
cmnium aeMoan conclnaa est, DiMentientiboa Arehiepisoepe CaBtuil- 
cnal, et DooiUno Storton.''— Lwda* Juamalfl. 

1 5 and « Edw. VI. e. xi. a. IS. 

iBiinMt,Tol.lLp.m. 8tr7pe*aChkDiiier,h.tt.e.tl. 
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Tirtuous oi^sition to the measures concerted for 
the ruin of that estimable prelate. 

It was a fortunate circumstance that the selfish 
intri^es and projects of the court were not suffi- 
cient to counteract the influence of the primate in 
the promotion of aUe and worthy men to the Epis- 
copal bench. He had this year the satisfaction to 
promote his modest friend Miles Coverdale* to the 
see of Exeter, on the resignation of Bishop Veysey ; 
a fit reward for the services of one whose laDours 
in the translation of the Scriptures had placed him 
among the most eminent of benefactors to his country. 
It is hkewise certain that old Hugh Latimer might, 
if he had been so disposed, have resumed the mitre, 
which he had cast away when the Six Articles con- 
verted it, in his estimation, into a crown of thorns. 
But the aged and simple-minded man preferred the 
unambitious retirement which he found in the pri- 
mate^s hospitable nalacd, to the care and distraction 
from which he had long escaped ; and there he was 
content to remain, the friend and advocate of them 
that were " desolate and oppressed ;" the ever-ready 
solicitor, to whom they that cried out against the 
" law's delay," and the " insolence of ofiicci," were 
perpetually crowding with their petitions and com- 
plaints ; the almoner, who distributed the bounty of 
^is host to the indigent and the afflicted. Every 
one must be familiar with the description given by 
him, in one of his sermons to the court, of the func- 
tion which he now chose, in preference to the 
anxious dignity of the purple. *' I walk 'now and 
then," he says, " in my lord of Canterbury's garden, 
looking in my book, as I can do tittle at it, though 
someUiing I heeds must do, to satisfy this place. 
No sooner am I there, and have read awhile, than 
there cometh a knocking at the gate, and anob 
Cometh my man, and tells me that some one is there 

* SCrype, Cnuuner, tK 11. e. M. 
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wlio 'would speak with me. And then I find, that 
the suitor is one who desires that I will speak for 
him, that his matter may be heard; for that he hath 
long lain at a heavy cost,^ without being able to bring 
his cause to a hearing.*' It is not wonderful that a 
man Uke this, though still without a see, should re* 
tain among those who addressed hini the title of 
'Mprd," and all the honour and veneration due to a 
father in God. The humility and benevolence of 
the man himself, and the kindness which provided 
him with an honourable asylum, form, together, one 
of the most touching and mteresting pictures of the 
time. 

Neither the controversy with Gardiner nor the 
arduous avocations of his office were sufficient to 
exhaust the patient vigilance of the archbishop in 
behalf of the great cause committed by Providence 
to his care, hi the course of the preceding year his 
attention, had been called to a work of no ordinary 
importance,— the revisal of the Common Pr^er, or 
Service-book of 1548. The hostiUty of the Roman 
Catholics to that compilation was, of course, un«> 
abated. They had never ceased, for several years, 
to stigmatize the reformed faith as a state religion, 
— just as if it had been forged and framed wholly by 
secular men, instead of being the work of ecclesi- 
astics, adopted by the representatives Of the whole 
community.* But a clamour was now raised against 
the Prayer-book from an opposite quarter, whi5i de- 
manded much more serious consideration. There 
was at this time in England a religious party who 
had imported from the Continent more rigorous and 
sweeping principles of innovation than had been 
adopted by the master-builders of our own Protest- 
ant church. The reformed communities abroad had, 
most of them, been deprived, by adverse circum- 
stances, of the Episcopal succession. . By this loss 

* 8d7pe,EccL Mem.Tol. tt. e. IL. 
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they were almost compelled to raise np the fabric of 
their ecclesiastical polity upon* fomidations widely 
different finom those which were laid in the earliest 
times : and the consequence was, that at last primi- 
tive antiquity, by degrees, was yirtnally expunged 
from their antials of the Christian church. In search 
of the origines of their whole system, they were 
tempted to spring back over the gulf of ages, and 
lighted at once upon the ground which had been con- 
secrated by the personal presence of the Saviour 
and his apostles : and there alone they professed to 
seek for authority, not only in support of fundamen- 
tal doctrines, but of all institutions relating to wor- 
ship, discipUne, and government. With persons of 
this description the name of Calvin was already be- 
ginning to be a point of union; and Calvin, some 
time after the appearance of the Service-book, had 
Very intelligibly intimated that the English formula- 
ries were strongly tainted with a savour of Roman- 
ism.* The debates of the English convocation, in 
1550, appear to have been partially influenced by 



* In October, 1548; Calvin iddressed a letter, of oriuroal length, to tb« 
protector, in which, among varioua other matters, bo oomplaina of the 
saperatltiooa atill adhering to the Engrish eommonion office ; but this 
was before the first Senrioe-book came out. He afterward sent a letter to 
Cranmer, deploring the cooftued state of reHgi<in in England. '* Csciftised 
I call it," be says, ** becaoae outward superstitions have been so imper- 
Ibctly corrected, that innumerable slips are still left, and are peipetually 
•booting up. I hear, indeed, that such a heap of papal corruptions hare 
been spared, as mutt nearly overwhelm the pure and genuine wonkip of 
Oo4J* This letter is printed among those of 1561. But it is evidently ao 
answer to a letter of Cranmer, dated March, 1552.— (Cranmer's Remains, 
vol. i. p. a4A.) Atall events, it most probably refers to tbe liturgy of 1548 ; 
fbr the amended onedid not appear till late in 1559 The new liturgy did 
not please him much better than the first: for in 1555 be writes to tbt 
English at Frankfort, that the English Service-bpok (then abolished by 
Mary) had contained many fooleries that might be tnduniy^multae 
tolerabiles tneptuu},— that it« purity was very for flrom what could be 
desired, thoufh itsdefocts might be borne for a time,— and that, if sincert 
religion had hitherto flourished in England, iHere would have bean mudr 
corrected, and much removed.— Calv. Epiat. p. SIMS, fi], 09, 96. Op. 
torn. U. E4. AmsC. 1607. It deserves to be noted, that in hlft letter to 
Cranmer, he speaks indignantly of the piUage of tbe eboreh, whidilM 
cidla an iniotonUt auMhiai^-iM. p. 60. 

F2 
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these misgiTiiiffs ; and it was evea understood, that 
King Edward himself had declared that, tf the 
bishops should decline the task of purifying the 
Common Prayer from its manifold blemishes, he 
would take the matter into his own hands, and re- 
commend it to the attention of parliament at th^ 
very next session. 

Whatever might be his veneration for the name of 
Calvin, nothing was further from the archbishop's 
mind than the thought of bowing down before the 
supremacy of Geneva. He was, however, ouite 
ready to receive any reasonable suggestions wnich 
might be offered for the improvement of the devo- 
tional formularies; and most assuredly he never 
imagined that the *' aid of the Holy ^jnrit^^ had been 
vouchsafed in such measure to the ori- 
cSSm RmJIU. ^oal labourers in the work, as to super- 
' sede all possible necessity for future c(Mr- 
rection. He proceeded, however, in this matter,, 
with his usual circiunspection* One of his first steps 
was to consult Peter Martyr and Martin Bucer, the 
ffreat theological authorities of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. With this view, he had procured a transla- 
tion of the book into Latin, executed by Alexander 
Aless, chiefly for the accommodation of Bucer, who 
was but little acquainted with the En^sh language. 
He then told them, that he was desirous of th^ir 
frank opinion relative to the alterations that might 
be expedient ; adding, that the convocation had 
already resolved that certain changes Should be 
effected. But, wishing to be in possession of their 
unbiased judgment, and having no intention to raise 
them to the dignity of arbitrators, he cautiously 
abstained from specifying to them any ohe of the 
corrections which t^at body had in contemplation. 
This application drew from Martin. Bucer a copious 
•list ojf animadversions ; the whole of which were 
sanctioned by the concurrence of Peter Martjrr. 
The review of the book was then completed by thd 
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arcM»8lK>p himself, assisted principeUy by Ridley 
and Cox. The suggestions of the two foreign di- 
viBes were in some instances adopted, and in others 
rejected*; and* the result of all these labours was the 
Book of CommoB Prayer, reduced very nearly to 
the precise form in which it appears at the present 
day. 

It would lengthen this work too much to specify 
aU the particiuars in which the amended liturgy 
differed from that of 1548.* The chief additions 
were, first,* the introduction of the opening sen- 
tences, the Exhortation, the General Con^ssion 
and Absolution before the Lord's Prayer, in the 
mominff and evening services, — improvements, of 
which we hint was taken, not from the originad 
liturgy of Calvin, but froqi the translation of it by 
Valerandus PoUanus, Calvin^s successor at Stras- 
bui^:t secondly, the insertion of the Ten Com- 
mandments in the office for the Communion : thirdly, 
an alteration in the form of administering the ele- 
ments, which, in the first Service-book, was such 
as seemed to ascribe to the bread the preservation 
of the body of the communicant, and to the wine the 
fureservation ofhissotU: and, lastly, an explanatory 
nibric, to instruct the people, that kneeling at the 
altar was merely a posture expressive 9f. humility 
and devotion, and inidicated nothing lik% an adora- 
tion of the elements. There was hkewise a most 
important omission in the baptismal Service, amount- 
ing to a virtual negation of those narrow views of 
redemption which then were beginning to pour 
gall into the sincere milk of the gospel. In the ori- 
ginal formulary, the prayer, that the child to be bap- 
tized may be received into the ark of Christ's 

• The pttitieulars of this revisal may be fbiind in Burnet, toI. il. p. 
156, 109, 189.— ColL 'rol. U. 809, 310.— Strype, Cranm. b. U. c. 16 and 88. 
Bed. Mem. ^ol. ii. c. SO.— Todd's Cranou vol. ii. p. 867-278.— SoaxoM, 
Hiat. Ref. vol. iiL p. 592>607. 

t For an account of tbe Straabnrg litivgy, aee Strype, EccL Mem. toL 
4i;c.M. 
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chnrcli, contained the words— ^" and so he saved from 
neriskingy This passage was now rejected ; doubt- 
less because it seemed to imply a* presumptuous and 
uncharitable limitation of the mercies of God. The 
other changes con^sted in the removsQ of certain 
usages and ceremonies, which were thought to bear 
a frivolous or superstitious aspect ; and in the reduc- 
tion of the whole ritual to a ibrm of more simple 
and primitive solemnity. The extreme care and 
deliberation with which these changes, were intro- 
duced will appear from the facts, that they were 
first agitated in 1550, that the act of parliament 
which authorized the book was not passed- till the 
spring of X552, — that the 1st of the following No- 
yemt^r was fixed as the earliest day on which it was 
to be brought into use, — and that, almost up to the 
latest moment, fresh corrections and improvements 
were introduced into it, in order that it might go 
forth as free as possible from all exception. On the 
day appointed, it was read in his cathedral by Rid- 
ley, habited, conformably to the new rubric, in his 
rochet only, without the embroidered cope, or vest- 
ment. In the afternoon, a setmon was preached by 
him at St. PauPs Cros^ chiefly on the new' Service- 
book: and his discourse was of such formidable 
length, t]^t the corporation of London, who at- 
tended it, departed homewards, at nearly fiYe o'clock, 
by torch-li^ht.* 

The revision of the Common Prayer was a signal 
to the papists for a triumphant outcry against what 
they had been pleased to call a religion by act of 
parliament. They exclaimed, that what was called 
the Reformation was nothing better thkn an endless 
series of transformations ; that they who had under- 
taken the spiritual guidance of the people had no 
fixed stand{u*d before their e^res ; that no sooner was 
one form of faith or worship set up, than it was 
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thrown down umin by the next king, or the next 
parliament, and another substituted in its place; 
and that all this uncertainty was. the inevitable con- 
sequence of their defection from the head of the 
church, the centre of Christian unit^.* This has, 
at sdl times, been a favourite topic .of invective with 
the adherents of Rome ; but every intelligent Prot- 
estant must know, that the answer to it is ex- 
tremely simple. If the self-styled. Catholic church 
will not reform her own manifbld' corruptions, no- 
thmg is left for partictdar branches of it but to under- 
take the reformation for themselves ; and nothing 
short, of a stupendous effusion of the Holy Spirit 
e^ make such reformation the work of a moment. 
The perversions which centuries of barbarism and 
superstition had heaped upon the gospel must in 
the natural course of things, be gradually aud suc- 
eessively lifted off; and, surely, there is no ^iev- 
oos presumption, in the hope, that God wiU be 
favourable to the labours of nghteous men, at every 
itep of iheir pcogress towards the recovery of his 
truth* 

The next, and perhaps the greatest, monument of 
the arcfalHshop's learning, industry, and prudence 
was the preparation of those Articles which, with 
certain subsequent retrenchments and modifications, 
form, to this day, the Church of England's Confes- 
sion of Faith. This project was, in truth, no more 
than the main branch of a design, far more compre- 
hensive, on which he had been long intent, and to 
which he had been anxious to devote all his attain- 
ments and capacities. Ever since his advancement 
to the primacy, he had carried on an extensive cor- 
respondence with the reformers of Germany ; so 
extensive, indeed, that he l^ad on his establishment 
at Canterbury an agent whose sole business it was 
to conduct these communications.f This perpetual 

* Sae Strype^Eccl. Mem. toI. U. c. 11 and 20. 

t ttrype, (^rainia. b. tt. c 31. It has been sttted befbre, t|tat tbe veh- 
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interchange of sentiments led, natarally enoi^ to 
a more distinct and painful view of the danger and 
the infamy brought upon the cause of the Reforma- 
tion by the discussions preyalent among the Prot- 
pnrieetfcru cstant body. The most promising rem- 
^MMjtfaM. edy for these hiischiefe would, of course, 
SSm ftaiMt- be a union among the Protestant churches; 
*^ and, if possible, a confession of faith so 

framed that all miffht adopt it as one common sym- 
bol. The origin^ project of such a coalition is, 
undoubtedly, to be ascribed to the pacific and truly 
Catholic genius of Philip Malancthon. In 1539 ^e 
repeated to Henry VIII. a wish, which he had fre- 
quently expressed before, that an agreement in reli- 
gious doctrine should be established in all th^ 
churches, which condemn the tyranny and iinpie^ 
of the Roman bishop.* And in 1542, he states it to 
be his desire that4here shsmld be a oonybcation of 
learned men, who, after conference on all debated 
points, might leave to posterity a solid and per- 
spicuous doctrine.f The accession of Edward VI. 
encouraged the hope that such a scheme might be 

Sractibable : and all those worthies who were most 
istinguished for moderation were impatient for 
such an establishment of religion,, under the patron- 
age of Edward as their defender-! The archbishop 
laboured at this project, almost without ceasing, 
from 1648^ to 1550 : and nothihg could exceed his 

bifhop WM onc^ brooght into Jeopardy by hit weU-known and actiT* oor- 
rMpoMenco with tha iktrefjet of Germany .—Ante, vol. i. c. 0, p. S04. 

* *' Opto, nt antea snpe acripsi, oonaenaain pi0 doctrin»Neoostitai in 
Bodeaiifl omnibim, qusHonumi Ej^aoopi tynumidem daihnant."— Strypa, 
Bed. Mem. vol. i. App. No. 101. The letter from which thia ia taken la 
dated Kkh March, IftSO. 

t ** Quod MVpe optavi,— ut allqnando, amhorit«ti aeu Regtim, aeu 
alionun pionim Prijreipttpi, oonvocatt viri docU de oontroveraiia omnibiui 
libera ooUoqnerentor, et relioqaerent poateria flrmam et perapicuam doo- 
trinam,— Idem nuno opto.** Thia waa written in 1543. See the Correa- 
pondenee of Melanethon, quotM in Arch. Laor. Bampt. Lect. p. 937-331. 
Kd. 1890. 

JStrype. Graam. b. 11. e. 15, and b. m. c. 38, M, 25. 
See a lattar of Oranmer on this anbleet to Albert itordenbeTf , dated 
/>1A4S. CiaiiDMr^Bemal]ia,T0l.i.p.3ai. 
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anxiety for the presence of its author, Philip Me* 
lancthon, in England. MelaActhon was of a temper 
eminently congenial with his own. He was a pat* 
tern of gentleness and moderation.* He was second 
to none bu^ liUther in the general estimation of Prot- 
estants ; and by some was even deemed superior to 
Luther. Of the high value entertained for him in 
£n^land, no better evidence can be' desired than the 
repeated and urgent invitations which he had re- 
ceived to honour our country with his presence. 
The earliest of these was in' 1534. In 1536 it was 
repeated : and, nrobably, nothing but the death of 
Anne Bole}^! aefeatea the intention. Again, in 
1538, he received such flattering solicitations from 
Henry VIII., that Stephen Gardiner himself (who 
oft^n faithfully rejected the light of the royal coun- 
tenance), prpfessed the highest regard for the Ger- 
man reformer. On the accession of Edward^ these 
invitation's^ were reiterated with better hope. In 
1549 the archbishop besought him, 'in the most 
urgent language, to join the band of learned and 
ilhisthous foreigners who then had resorted to Eng- 
land, and there to aid with his counsels and exer- 
tions the grand design of a relip^us union, for 
which the archbishop was labounng with all his 
faculties.* And, lastly ^ when the ch^r of ' theology 

* His words are,—" Many learned aiid pious men, partly (Vom Itair, 
partly fWrni Germany, have repaired to ns, and more are daily expeeted ; 
which cAoxr of the cbturct^if you will adorn and dicrnUy with voor prea- 
ence, I know not bow yon can more illustrate the glory of 6od. I know 
that you have nften wished that pious and wise men would jdn in delib- 
eration, and wtth the weight of their anthnity coHect the mitferiala fbr a 
compreihensive form of ecelesiaBtical doctrine, which might be deilTcred 
incorrupt to posterity. Thia is now my great object. I tnerelbre entreat 
that you will aid us With your ptesence and your counsel'; and that. 
y<m will not so fortify your mind against my importunity astp sppoar 
wanting to your own vows, and opposed to the manifest calling of uod.* 
The whole of this letter has recently been printed, in the original Latin, 
from a MS. at Zurich, ia Craomer's Remaina, vol. Lp. 3l7.Xett. 176. U 
is dated Feb. 10, 1549. 

The reader will find ah ampl» verMlaation of all that is stated in the 
text, rdatire lo Mdancthpn, in tlie Tory laaraed nMte to Abp. LanraiMa^ 
Bampton Laccure. 
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was vacated, early in 1551, by the death of Bacet, 
it was apparently kept open for M^lancthon ; proba- 
bly in the hope tfiat an honourable and independent 
provision (night better reconcile him to the abandon- 
ment of his own country. After all, however, Melanc- 
thon never could be prevailed upon to visit England : 
and the archbishop was left to prosecute the under- 
taking with such assistance as he was able to procure. 
' At one time, this enterprise wore so formidable an 
aspect in the sight of the Romanists, that they began 
to tremble lest the heretics should actually combine 
themselves into one body, and receive, liot oiHy 
the doctrine, biit the .discipline of the Anglitan 
church.* It is further quite clear that it Was not 
tiU the year 1552 that the archbishop felt himnelf 
compelled finally to abandon the design. Two let- 
ters of -his are still e:i^ant, dated March, 1553, one 
addressed to Bullinger,t and the other to Calvin,*^ in 
each of which he still contends that as the papists 
were assembled at Trent, so the Protesiants should 
hold a synod of their most loomed and excellent men 
for the settlement of doctnne, and more especially 
with a view to agreement^n the sacramental con- 
troversy, — and that this synod shoidd be held in 
England, or elsewhere if more convenient. In hia 
answer to CrAnmer^s proposal, Calvin professes the 
most ardent anxiety for the completion of such a 
work, and protests that he would cross ten seas U> 
be instrumental to it, if he saw any prospect of 
being useful. ;But he dwells very much on the 
manifold difficulties of the project, and the impedi- 
ments which disabled him frOm personal co-opera- 
tion.^ The.last effort of the archbishop fpr the pur- 
pose in question (so far as we are hitherto informed),. 

* StrypeViCranmer.b.ii; e. 15. 

t This l«ti«r hM lately been printed firom a racuinKript at Zori^ la 
Craomer^ Remains, vol i. p. 344. Lettof 28t. 

t Cranmer's Remains, v<H. L p. 346. LeU«r 984. 

^ Thia lectar of Calvin is priatod in the Amst. Bd. Op. toL ii. pi 61, 
flt; withotti a date, bat arnonf th» leltem of 15ftl. Bm k 
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was a letter of his to Melancthon, dated also in 1563, 
(March 27), in which he once more insists on the 
expediency of a congregation of men distinguished 
for judgment and erudition, who might assemble for 
the determination of controverted points ; and siff^ 
n^es the desire of the king that his realms should 
be the scene of their deliberations.* Unhappily, 
however, the elements -of discord proved more 
powerful than the zeal for reli^ous combination* 
There were three great principles of repulsion 
which kept the reformed churches at a hopeless dis- 
tance from each other; namely, — their opinions, 
first, on ecclesiastical government,— secondly, on 
that most unmanageable of all questions, the sa- 
crament of the Lord's Supper, — and, thirdly, their 
comparatively recent disputes on the extent of 
Christian redemption, and the inscrutable decrees of 
Almighty God. These difficulties had from the first 
been calamitously aggravated by the distractions of 
the time, and more especially by the troubles which 
followed the promulgation of the Interim : and the 
consequence of these obstructions was, -niedwifnof* 
that the primate was at last, though most re- SSd.***** 
luctantly , compelled to limit his views to his 
own country ;t and to content himself with the com- 
pilation of a set of articles, which (as he subsequently 
expressed himselQ might shortly produce "such 
a concord and quietness in religion as otherwise 
could not be expected for many years; whereby 
God should be glorified, his truth advanced, and the 
promoters of the undertaking rewarded by him, as 
the setters forward of his true word and gospel."J 

obvionsly, to be an answer to the letter of Cranmer dated Bfarob, IMS; 
and if so, it is thus flxed to the same year. 

* Cranmer's Remains, vol. i. p. 348. Letter 985. All the letters of 
Cranmer on this interesting design, may be found in this Tolume, p. 831, 
837, 344, 34<J, 348. 

r Str}'pe's Cranmer, b. ili. c. 25. 

i See his letter to the Coaneil, Not. JM, 155S, Strype, Cranmer, b. tt. 
e. 27. Appendix, No. 04. 

Vol. IL— G 
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The history of this compilation, so far as dates 
coapiiatiM or ^^® concerned, is briefly. as follows: In 
iftu&i^***** the course of 1551, the archbishop received 
the orders of the king in council to com- 
mence the work. In the May following, the first 
draft of it was completed, and laid before the coun- 
cil. In the month of September, in the same year, 
it was again in the hands of the archbishop for the 
purpose of revision ; and on the 19th of September 
was submitted, with corrections, to Sir John Cheke, 
the king's tutor, and to Secretary Cecil, who was 
frequently consulted by Cranmer in matters relating 
to the settlement of religion. On the 2d of October 
the draft was delivered over to the six royal chap- 
lains, Harley, Bill, Home, Grindal, Peme, and the 
renowned John Knox, who was then in England, 
and attached to the court. On the 20th of November^ 
Craumer received it back ; and having given it his 
last revision, he returned it to the council on the 
aith of November, together with a letter, expressing 
the sentiments above adverted to, and containing a 
petition that they would procure an order from the 
king, authorizing the bishops to cause all their 
clergy to subscribe the Articles in question. The 
king's final mandate to this effect was not issued till 
May, 1553, a few days before his death.* So that 
upwards of two years elapsed between the first order 
for their preparation aild the time of their final 
i^pearance with the royal sanction. 

It may be presumed that the chief causes of the 
very deliberate progress of this work were, first, the 
unwillingness of the archbishop to surrender all hope 
of accomplishing the more comprehensive design 
of Melancthon ; and, secondly, the anxiety of him- 
self and his associates in the task, to send it into the 
world as complete and invulnerable as knowledge 

* Sm his letter to tlie council, Not. 84, 15S2. Strype,.CnniiL b. iL «. 
tr. Append. No. M. 
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or industry could make it. The history of the times 
does not enable us to trace it clearly from its first 
imperfect draft to its last and finished state. The 
Confession of Augsburgh was probably one main 
source from which the compilation was derived. 
Bat there is considerable reason for believing that 
the articles agreed on between the English and Ger- 
man divines, in 1538, was the authority more imme- 
diately in contemplation.* Who were the principal 
coadjutors of the archbishop, in the completion of 
this work, has not been ascertained. It is scarcely 
credible that he would proceed a step in cnnmer princi. 
such an undertaking without at least con- g!5^2Al!kkI 
suiting Ridley, and the other most eminent 
churchmen attached to the Reformation. But it is 
scarcely doubtful that the main responsibility rested 
upon Craiimer himself. Indeed, he afterward nearly 
confessed as much in his examination before Brokes. 
According to the ofiScial report of those proceedings, 
inljatin, he allowed that his judgment and counsel 
had been employed in putting forth the Catechism 
and Articles.! 

There still hangs some obscurity about the ques- 
tion, by what ecclesiastical authority whether the at. 
these 42 Articles were submitted to the i£Sd''*^*8S 
king in council. They were first published «»»»«>«»««? 

* There is in the Stnte Paper office a ttiin fblio MS. among Cranmer^a 
papers, entitled, *' A Boke conteyning divers Articles De Unitate Dei, et 
Triniiate Perflonarum.— De Peccato Originali, dec. Asc," tied tip in the 
same bundle with other docunents. relating chiefly to the negotiations 
with the foreign rerormers. Tliis book is manifestly founded on the 
Augsbnrgh Gunfesiiion, oAen followins it very closely ; and departing 
firom it exactly in those instances where the mixture of English with 
Gemian theology might have been expected to cause a variation. This, 
therefore, in all probability, is. the formulary agreed upon between the 
English and foreign divines alluded to ante, vol. i. p. 149, 150. See the 
Editor's Prefiiee to Cranmer's Remains, p. 23, 24 ; where cogent reasons 
are given for the surmise that this fonmulary must likewise have been 
the channel ** through which the language of the German Conf^stioa 
was Introduced into the English Articles of Edward VI." 

t See his Remains, vol. ir. p. 102-100. The catechism here alluded 
to is not that of Justus Jonas: but another set forth, by royal authority, 
At UiB same time with tlie Articles. See pott. p. 193. 
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by Grafton, the king^s printer, in July, 1663, with 
the following title — " Articles agreed on by the 
Bishops, and other Learned Men in England, in the 
Synod, 1662/' In the same year there was pub- 
lished a catechism,* "commended by 
royal authority to all schoolmasters;" 
and to this catechism were subjoined the Articles 
agreed on in the last Convocation of London, A. D. 
16d2,t by the bishops and other learned men. In this 
publication, it is evident that the Articles appear 
merely as an adjunct, or appendix; and for this rea- 
son it was that the whole together usually went by 
the name of " The Calechismy It also appears that 
the title of the work distinctly claims the authority 
of the s3mod,for the Articles themselves ; but that it 
makes no such claim on behalf of the catechism 
which accompanied them. It is further remarkable, 
that in the reign of Elizabeth the amended Articles 
were set forth with a recital, which speaks of the 
original ones as agreed upon by the synod of 1662. 
But, notwithstanding this evidence, it is asserted 
by Burnet, that the Articles never received the sanc- 
tion both of the upper and lower houses of convoca- 
tion, although he admits that they were probably 
submitted to the consideration of the upper house.| 
The confusion has, probably, arisen from the circum- 

* Tbe aatbor of this eatechism is not known. Some iiave ascribed it 
to Bisbop Ponet. Strype says ii was certainly written by Alexander 
Nowel, and that bis celebrated catechism, published iu the n^ of Eliza- 
beth, was only an extension of it.— Eccl. Mem. vol. ii. b. U. c. 15. 

t It was published both in Latin and English. The Latin title runs 
thus : "Catechismus brevis, Christianas Discipline summam coutinens, 
omnibus Ludimagistris auctoriiate Regia commendatus. Huic Gate- 
chismo adjunct! sunt .Articuli, de quibus, in ultimi Synodo Londinensi, 
A. D. 1553, inter Episcopos et alios eruditos viros conTenerat, RegiA 
■imiliter authoritate promulgati." It is curious enough, that in one par- 
ticular the Catechism is contradictory to the Articles : for, in the expla- 
nation of the Lord*s Prayer, it exhorts Christians to pray, " at Christ us 
solus regnet, cum suis Sanctis, secundum divinas promissicmes, utque 
Tivat et domineturin mundo ;** whereas the 41st Ariicle haa these words 
— '* Qui Millenariorum fiibulam revocare cooantur, saoris Uteris adver* 
■antur."— See Laar. Bampt. Lect. p. 225, ed. 1820. 

X Burnet, toL Ui. p^ 2U, ed. 1715. Ann. 1552. 
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stance stated above, — namely, that the Articles 
which were sanctioned by the convocation, were 
.printed together with the catechism, which had not 
received that sanction; but which, yet, with this 
mark of inferiority upon it, ^ave its name to the 
whole publication. Articles mcluded. With what 
precise degree of formality the authority of the con- 
vocation may have been given to the Articles must, 
indeed, still remain a matter of dispute. Their title 
imports that they had been agreed upon, in convoca- 
tion, by the bishops and other learned men ; which may 
possibly imply, that they were not regularly dis- 
cussed in full synod, but that they were settled by a 
committee chosen out of both houses, and authorized 
to consent in the name of the whole,* as the preface 
to the Latin edition of the Articles would seem to 
indicate. 

It is probable that the final promulgation of this 
form of sound words was impatiently expected by all 
who were anxious for the restoration of the gospel. 
One zealous man, Bishop Hoper, who afterward un- 
derwent the baptism of fire at the stake, was urgent 
in his protestations against delay: for it appears 
that. In 1552, this prelate had obtained a copy of the 
Articles, which he had caused the clergy of his dio- 
cess to subscribe. This measure, however, had 
been found to be wholly inefficacious ; for, in the 
July of the same year, he wrote as follows, to Secre- 
tary Cecil : — ^'' For the love of God, cause the Arti- 
cles, that the king^s majesty spake of when we took 
our oaths, to be set forth by his authority. I doubt 
not but they shall do much good : for I will cause 
every minister to confess them openly before their 
parishioners. For subscribing privately tn the paper, I 
perceive, little availeth. For, notwithstanding that, 
they speak as evil of good faith, as ever they did 

* JXwMfu Birleif h, tol. L p. 909. 
G3 
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before they subscribed."* Indeed, nearly the whole 
tbeneoaHityfor ^^ ^^® foregoing narrative must show, that 
n^ a fbnnu- the State of religiou was such as loudly 
called for some authoritative standard of* 
public opinion. It has appeared, but too clearly,^ 
that, when the papal system was broken to pieces 
in England, a multitude of smaller papacies sprang 
up out of the fragments. Sometimes the infallibility 
was transferred to the leader of a petty sect: at 
other times a dreaming enthusiast would become 
his own pope, and would consult nothing but the 
oracle within his own breast. Tradition, indeed, 
was deposed from its usurped dominion; but the 
legitimate authority of Scripture frequently gained 
but httle from the change. One usurpation was only 
followed by another; and reason was elevated to 
the vacant throne, which ought to have been filled 
by the majesty of revelation. The personal nature 
and dignity of the Saviour began to be a subject of 
rash discussion among men, who looked with con- 
tempt upon the mysticism of the fanatic ; and the 
fanatic, on his part, repaid their scorn with an 
ample measure of that abhorrence which is due to 
positive blasphemy ! The papist had diluted down 
the depravity of our nature, till it had well-nigh lost 
its noxious and fatal quality; and, if he did not 
altogether discard the grace of God, he treated it as 
a sort of very humble auxiliary to the moral powers 
of man. But strange, indeed, was the divergency 
of the paths by which the truth was sought, when 
once the ancient errors were abandoned. On one 
hand, the enthusiast invested the grace of God with 
an irresistible sovereignty, and pronounced upon the 
capacities of human nature a desperate sentence of 
attainder, leaving the children of Adam almost with- 
out a reUc of that power which is needful for the 

* Stryp^ CniuiMr, Append. No. tfL 
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responsible agency of any created being. On the 
other hand, the Anabaptist derided the corruption 
of our faculties as an idle and visionary fancy ; and 
lifted up his hetl against the doctrines of Divine grace, 
as he would lift it up against idolatry or superstitious 
vanity. What was still more to be lamented, these 
courses, widely diverse as they were, both of them 
led the wanderer into regions where virtue, as weH 
as faith, was constantly in danger of shipwreck : and 
the effect was seen in th^ licentious principles and 
the profligate habits which were contracted in those 
wild voyages of religious discovery; and which 
seemed, at times, to threaten little less than a disso- 
lution of the whole fabric of society. The picture 
here presented of the condition of morals and religion 
at this feverish period may, perhaps, appear to be 
rather fiercely coloured : but iis correctness is un- 
happily vindicated, not merely by the passionate 
invective of adversaries, but by the bitter, and almost 
despairing complaints of the leaders of reformation. 
And it is absolutely necessary that our eye should 
steadily be fixed upon it, if we would form an accu- 
rate judgment of the views which guided the com- 
pilation of our Articles of religion. 

It is well known that this formulary is frequently 
and confidently appealed to, at the present Tbeiirtici« aot 
day, by persons who fancy that its com- p««i«t«»ri*«. 
pilers discovered a system of qualified fatalism in 
the scheme of Chiristian redemption : and, by such 
persons, the great body of the clergy of the Church 
of England are sometimes challenged to look into 
the Articles they have subscribed, and there to read 
themselves convicted of apostacy from the faith of 
the ReformersJ^ It forms no part of our design to 



* Tbe very essence of ignorant misrepresentation seems to be con- 
centrated In a saying attribnted, I believe, to tbe illustrloas Lord Chatham, 
namely, that the English Chnrch has a Po]^ Liturgy, CalTiniatic Arti- 
cles, uid an Arminian clergy. 
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Aimish a controversial reply to this misconception.* 
It may, nevertheless, be expedient to present to the 
rejlder's attention certain prominent considerations, 
which may enable him to form a safe and competent 
judgment on the point. 

In the first place, then, it is to be recollected that 
Archbishop Cranmer must, beyond all question, be 
regarded as the chief compiler of the Articles of 
1652 ; and nothing, I believe, would be more hope- 
less than the attempt to show that the doctrine of 
personal predestination, or any other opinion of the 
same kindred, ever, for an instant, darkened his creed. 
The spirit which animated his proceedings was 
principally Lutheran ; and Melancthon was the repre- 
sentative of Lutheranism, to whom his thoughts 
were constantly directed. Now there is no one 
point in the history of the Reformation more indis- 
putable than this, that Melancthon was the adver- 
sary of every thing resembling fatalism, whether phi- 
losophical or Christian, and that, when Calvin began 
to build up his scheme of predestination, the author 
of the Augsburgh Confession was deaf to all the ap- 
plications by which the " Zeno of his day" (as he 
was then frequently termed) endeavoured to win him 
over to something like conformity with hisnotions.f 
It is true that Melancthon (as well as Luther), in the 
outset of his inquiries, got himself entangled in what 
he afterward called sometimes the Stoical and some- 
times the Manichian perversions. But it is also 
undeniable that he very speedily extricated himself 
from the labyrinth, and intimated his deliverance to 
the world by expunging the ungracious doctrines 
from his Loci Theologid so early as the year 1535.| 
Luther, indeed, made no formal retractation of any 
opinion: he was without leisure, or without pa- 

* ArchbUihop T^urence's Bampton Lectare will either provide the 
reader with all the knowledge which can be necessary for his ioAwnuip 
tion, or, at all events, will direct bun where to find it. 

t Uur. Bampt. Leot. p. 493, 4^. X Pfid. ilO, 411. 
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tience, for a revisal of his writings. But in his 
last work of importance he laments that, after his 
death, his writings would probably fortify multi- 
tudes in their errors and '^ deliralions ;^^ and he 
therefore adds a solemn warning, that we are not to 
inquire concerning the predestination of a hidden 
God, but purely to acqtiiesce in the things which 
are revealed by our vocation and the ministry of the 
Word.* 

Such were the models which Cranmer had per- 
petually before his eves : and there can 
De no reasonable doubt that his own per- ^SSXLSi. ' 
sonal views respecting these questions 
were, throughout, substantially in harmony with 
theirs. That he had no esteem for doctrines savour- 
ing of fatalism may be collected from a letter of his 
to Cromwell,! in which he mentions a turbulent and 
fanatical priest, who, in spite of all that his own ckap* 
lains could do with him in the way of reasoning, 
was im move ably persuaded that, like Gsau, he was 
created unto damnation, and was with great diffi- 
culty prevented from putting an end to his suspense 
by self-destruction. The same thing may further 
be concluded from his selection of the Paraphrase 
of Erasmus as a book of popular instruction; for 
Erasmus was the rational champion of the freedom 
of the human will, and the adversary of all extrava- 
gance, whether in the shape of superstition or fanati- 
cism. It is rendered next to certain by the general 
tenor of his own writings, in which he appears as 
the decided advocate of universal redemption, and 
an election, through baptism, to the privileges of 
the Christian covenant; doctrines conspicuous in 
the liturgical offices of our church, but at mortal 
variance with the whole theory of Calvin. J 

* Laur. Bampt. Lect. p. 258, 259, ed. 1820. * 

t This letter has already been alluded to, ante, vol. 1. p. 133, 133. It 
la now printed in Cranmer's Remaiiia, ic\. 1. p. 150, 100. Lett. 105, 
% LauK Bampf . Lect. p. 339, ^., and p. 450, dec, ed. 1890. 
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It must further be considered, that to claim the 
Articles of 1552 as monuments of a Calvinistic faith 
is, in tnith, little better than a downright anachron- 
ism. It was not till late in the year 1551 that Cal- 
vin began to be renowned as the great champion of 
the predestinarian doctrine. That he maintained 
this doctrine before that period is, indeed, unques- 
tionable : but his notions had then brought him any 
thing but homage and reputation. On the contrary, 
they exposed him to invective, even within his own 
narrow sphere, as the abetter of a system which 
made God the author of sin. The attack upon him, 
in his church, by Jerome Bolsec, in 1551, was a 
signal for the formal commencement of the contro- 
versy subsequently known by the denomination of 
Calvinistic : and it is the boast of Theodore Beza 
(the disciple, and almost the worshipper, of Calvin), 
that, in consequence of these debates, the questions 
relative to the free-will of man, and the decrees of 
God, were illustrated with a distinctness utterly un- 
known to the ancient Christian writers.* Combine 
with these circumstances the fact, that the compila- 
tion of our Articles was completed early in 1552, 
and the absurdity of ascribing to them a Calvinistic 
origin will be irresistibly obvious. The fame of the 
mighty master himself was, at that time, but just 
above the horizon. The way to his future supremacy 
was, for the most part, still to be won. So that the 
world, as yet, was scarcely in full possession of the 
secret which, according to the confession of Bez^* 
had well-nigh escaped the sagacity of the primitive 
doctors of the church. 

It is another important consideration, that, if the 
Articles were dictated by a reverential regard for 
the sentiments either of Calvin or Augustine, the 
framers of them must have made up their minds to 
pour contempt on their own liturgy. A collection 

* £m BeM*s Life of Calvtn, ad an. 1551. 
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of offices like ours, followed up by a decidedly pre- 
destinarian confession,. would have been a perfect 
monster. No one who has ever studied the char- 
acter of Archbishop Craumer can believe that he 
would have lent his name to a combination so ex- 
travagant. Nothing can be more unlike the cautious 
and wary temper of his proceedings than a sudden 
leap, from the ground on which he had laboured for 
the preparation of our liturgy, into the dark abyss of 
Calvinistic fatalism. His mantle fell, at length, upon 
a Protestant successor, animated by a spirit similar 
to his own. Early in the reign of Elizabeth the 
Articles were revised under the superintendence of 
Archbishop Parker ; but even then no infusion of 
Calvinism was admitted. The source of the cor- 
rections was, manifestly, the confession of Wirtem^ 
berg (a compendium of the Lutheran confession of 
Augsburgh), drawn up in 1551 for the purpose of being 
exhibited to the Council.of Trent, and not impressed 
with a single lineament of Calvinism.* In the course 
of time, however, men of a different spirit suc- 
ceeded. The Calvinistic fever became, for a while, 
almost epidemic ; and towards the end of Eli^abeth^s 
reign certain of our leading divines,t with our truly 
Catholic liturgy before their eyes, laboured to per- 
fect our Articles by an ample introduction of the 
Genevan doctrine. A subsequent testiriiony to the 
liberal spirit of this confession was borne, at a later 
period, by the Westminster divines, whose first 
attempt at remodelling the church was a review of 
the Articles, and this, too, with the avowed design 
of making them " more determinate in favour of Cal- 
vinisih ;" a design which was still cherished by the 
same party at the celebrated Savoy Conference, after 
the Restoration.^ If, then, Archbishop Cranmer 
and his coadjutors intended to give a Calvinistic 

* See Lanr, Bampt. Lect. p. 45-103, and 240-343, cd. 1820. 

t The patrons of the Lambeth Articles. 

i Neal, Hist. Ptur. iii. p. 55, App. No. 7 ; and iv. p. 296^ 
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complexion to their performance, they must have 
wrought in that behalf like very timid or unskilful 
artists. The whole Anglican Reformation never 
found much favour in the eyes of the Genevan school, 
even at the period of its completion ; and it appears 
that, subsequently to that period, the same school 
has been repeatedly at work to bring that Reforma- 
tion to a more worthy conformity with their own 
model of exclusion. 

It has been sometimes intimated, that the very 
moderation of Cranmer was not, in reality, his own, 
but that it was actually forced upon him 
CMDwr not » jjy tjje unhappy pecidiarities of his posi- 
tion \ that he was, all along, a puritan in 
his heart ; and that the liturgy itself was a monu- 
ment, not of his sobriety of spirit, but rather of the 
ungodly compulsion which withheld him from more 
effectual improvement. A report of this description 
was circulated among the English exiles at Frank- 
fort during the reign of persecution. Tt was af- 
firmed, upon the alleged authority of Bullinger, that 
** Cranmer had drawn up a Book of Prayers a hun- 
dred times more perfect than that which was then in 
being, but that he was defeated in his attempts to 
bring it forward, partly by the wickedness of the 
clergy and convocation, and partly by the devices 
of his other adversaries."*. A rumour like this is, 
upon the face of it, well-nigh self-destructive. It is 
in manifest contradiction to the whole tenor of 
Cranmer's life and opinions. The sort of perfection 
which, according to this surmise, he would (if left in 
a state of complete free-agency) have introduced 
into the Service-book may easily be imagined ; and 
it is very safe to affirm, that of such perfection he 
never was enamoured at any period of nis life. We 
have seen above how vigorously he resisted the fan- 
tastic scruples of Bishop Hoper, relative to the epis- 

* Strype, Cnuuner, b. U. e. M, 
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copal babit, — and thi»eyen when those scruples were 
countenanced by the sovereign himself; and it is 
hardly credible that he who made so re^Iute a 
stand against the puritanical spirit, in a matter of 
mere external form, was ever prepared to give it 
encouragement in questions supposed to involve the 
vital principles of Christiai)ity. But, further, the 
notion is in direct opposition tojhe indisputable fact, 
that, at the period of this compilation, the ascend- 
ency of Cranmer, at least in matters of religion, was 
m<5re commanding than evdr. He possessed the 
confidence of the council, ^nd was generally sure 
of their support, except when he withstood their 
profligate schemes of spoliation. His wisdom, learn- 
ing, e^' long experience secured him the reverence 
of the olivines ; and his influence was, altogether, 
such as to overpower, for the time, the resistance 
of all but themost bigoted and incorrigible Roman- 
ists. To imagine, therefore, upon the strength of a 
hearsay repoH from Zurich, that the opinions of the 
sbrcbbishop had heen overruled in an affair of such 
importance as the. composition of a national liturgy, 
would be to deal wi^h evidence in a manner un- 
heanl of among reasonable men. Besides, it is* far 
from easy, to comprehend how the " wicked clergy 
and convocation," who would not hear of a " more 
jierfecC* liturgy, should, nevertheless, -patiently en- 
dure an approach to puritanical per/ec^Mm in a national 
formulary of religious <k)ctrine. 
. The truth of the matter is» that the English re* 
former^ framed their Articles, not as a 
wall of partition between Protestant and ^SS ^ES? 
Protestanty but as a bulwark against the t;?"* • V*'!^^^ 
perversions with which the scholastic t*.ee. the no- 
theology* bad disfigured the simplicity of mS^SaoS^' 
the gospel. So far as they had an eye to 
the disputes which were beginning to distract the 
Protestant world, comprehension, and not exclu-* 
sion, was, manifestly, their purpose. Mitigation 
Vol. XL— H 
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pf contr^ersies* was the grand object which Melanc- 
thon had con^fanjtly upon his lips, and in his he'4rt : 
and, in precisely the same ^pirit^ our original Ar- 
' ticlies, as their title professes, were framed " for the 
avoiding of controversy iti opinions, and the establish- 
nieht of a godly concord in certain mfatters' of reli- 
gion v" And it cannot be denied that, upon the whole, 
the success af the pifoject was answeraWe to its lib- 
eral design.; for, in spile of the discordant specula- 
tions -which agitatefd the jchurch and kingdprti in the 
time of Jam6s L, that monarch felt himself in a 
condition to affirm, in the declaration. prefixed by 
him to the Articles, that "all clergymen wkhin his 
realm had always most willingly sobscribed theip." 
The only key, therefore, w*hich can readily unlock 
the true sense of the Articles is a kri6wle^ge,7-not 
of the opinions which afterward rent the great Prot^ 
estant commCinity into fragments,^ — ^but of the papal 
doctrines against which the main struggle of the 
reformers had been carried on from the vejry first. 
The schoolmen, for instance, held that original gin 
was little more than a corporeal W physical infec- 
tion ; that it intrpdjiced into the 'human system a 
fomes peccatiy — a fuel of mischief and of yice^ — which 
nfiigl^t, or might not, be kindled by the action of the 
wiU. The Lutherans, on the contrary, contended 

♦ In a letter toCranmer, so* early lis 1585^ Melanethon saya, Via • 
(Xlexander Aleaius Se«ui») firoficjscltur 111 Britanniam; nt exbibeat Reve- 
rentiie Iusb quoddam meum scrijrtjim, in qtio aninrtdvertet .Reverends 
Patemiiaa Tiiatne conatum esse, ut diligenter et utUiier explicarem, et, 
quantum possirn, niUigarem, plera^que confroversio*.*— Bampt. Lect, 
p. 391, ed. 1820. It muat, nevcrthejeaa, be remembered, thai Melanctbon 
•eenia always to have been averse to the principle or opening the door of 
comprehension t6o wide, by studied ambiguity of languag;e. He ^as 
auxiotts that cpnttovsrted doctrines slrould be set forth wUb pefRpicuity 
and distinctness,— See Sirypp, Cranm. b. ifi, c.-34, Ho confesses, how- 
ever, that •* the stbical disputes oti<yiedoc/ri7ia<2^/a<« were, \n the begin- 
ning, so rough and bristling as to be prejudicial to disci plioe." It is dif'* 
flcuit to see how this evil is to be aycaded or mitigated, in a great na- 
tional church, otherwise tlian by considerable latitude of expression in 
its statement of doubt ful and controverted matters. And if there be any 
question respecting which Auch latitude !» warrantable, surely it is thai 
which- relates to tbe sec^t and inscrutable oouoeels of the Deity. 
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for" a corruption or deterioiration, in one sense MaU-^ 
inasmuch as it extends to the whole nature of man. 
They left, however, undefined, the precise degree of 
intensity in which his nature is affected by that de- 
pravation ; but, assuredly, they did not hold it to be 
such as to obliterate our moral 'faculties, or to ren- 
der a miracle of divine grace necessary for our 
restoration eVen to the prvileges and capacities o( 
responsible agency. The scholastic divinity taught 
thit the moral powers of ni3n might be so merito- 
riously exerted as to win for him, by what they 
called congjyity, the aids of the Holy Spirit, and that, 
by this assistance, he might rise to the dignity of 
deserving the rewards of Heaven. The ^reformers 
maintained, in opposition to this pernicious theory, 
that, from first to last, the merits of his Redeemer 
form the only resources of a Christian's hope. The^ 
predestination of the scholastics was, the everlast- 
ing purpose of God to confer grace and glory on such 
individuals ^8 shall deserve the first by congruity, and 
the latter by condignity. As viewed by the Luther- 
ans, the decree of the. Ahnighty was, to elect, or 
call, — not out of particular communities, but gener- 
ally out of the human ra'ce^ — an aggregate body or 
churchjthe meYnber^ 6f which were to be indebte4 
for their acceptance with him^ not to their own per- 
sonal qualities or' doings, but to his free and unde- 
served mercy. But it was? further, their persuasion 
that, without the due exertion of thosie moral facul- 
ties which the fell has left us, it will be impossible 
for us tp make this calling and election sure. The 
contrast cannot be pursued further without plungfhig 
into a, theological discussion which would be foreign 
to the purpose of the present work. The subject: 
must, therefore, be dismissed with this one remark : — 
if any person could but sit down to the pervisal of our 
Articles in utter forgetfulness that Eunrpe had ever 
been seriously agitated by the CaWunstic dispute, 
and with nothmg in his mind bt^ the controversy 
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between reformed churches and the Church of Rome,^ 
he would then clearly perceive that those Articles* 
were constructed, for the most part, on the Lutheran 
systenii and principally as a rampart against the 
almost wnchristian theology of the schools. On the 
other hand, he would find that the forti'ess was 
made ample enough to include within its pale a large 
variety of Prote^ian^opfnioij relative to the secret 
«nd mysterious counsels of the Most High.* 

While the primate was labouring to rear up the 
structure of our national faith, his enemies were 
meanly and maliciously active in poisoning the mind 
of the:^king with slanders against him and the whole 
Episcopal order. The courtiers were at that time 
in complete possess^iori of the royal ear. Cranmer 
had passed the summer in privacy, at one or other 

* It is weH known how perniciously the questions respecting, fVee- will 
tfnd predestination began to operate, even in the season of persecution. 
Th«0e elements -of discord actually found their way into tiie dungeons 
where Protestant martyrs, were awaiting the horrors of the stalie ; and 
they converted the prison-house into a school of bitter controversy ! — See 
Stfype, Cranm. b.lil. p. 14. Many particulars of theSe' disputes have 
been preserved in a shiall quarto MS. In the Bodleian . Library. (No. 
1972, catal. MS.) It appears that, at one time, certain articles of con« 
cord were drawn up*^ which, however, the predestinarianSxreAified tp 
subscribe.' The doctrine maintained by Trew,,the anii-predesUnariaa 
leader, wai Lutheran ; that of Bradford was tf . milnQr Calvinism. If 
Trew's represi^ntatton be. correct; the fhith of the Calvinistic party was 
by no means a faitk which voreught by love < ** for," says he, ** they did 
raiXon us, and call us heretics, cast dust in our faces, apd give sentence 
of damnation on us, and excommunicated us. and would iteither eat nor 
drink with us, nor yet bid us God-speed." Nay, if we are to believe him, 
they were not eareAil to add to their faith virtue, or eyen common integ- 
rity or humanity ; for, he adds, they •* did keep away such money as 
was ^tven them,.in cotnmon, to distribute amdn^ t^em that did lie [in^ 
prison] Cbr the truth; and caused iw to be lo<^ed up, that we should' 
speak to nobody, by their minds, lest we should warn them oftheirfiilsa 

and erroneous opinions and for no othei* cause but that our con-' 

science, icrounded on God's word, would not suffer us to be of that sect" 
— Laur.' Bampt. Lect. p. 45Z-463, ed. 1830. It should be remembered, 
however, that Bradford, who at one period was the purse-bearer, sol- 
emnly denies the charge of fVaud or partiality.^-Strype, Cranm. b. ill. 
e. 14. > . 

The above. is a melancholy picture, and yet it has some^fltaturea of 
moral grandeur about it ; for what can exhibit ihore powerfully the tri- 
umph of the spirit .over the Aesh than conflicts Uke these, among vidtiini 
whom the flaniM were ready to devour 1 
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of his ccrantry residences; his majesty, m the mean 
time, was making a progress through his dominions. 
This excursion had been suggested by Northumber- 
land, partly with a view to divert the .thoughts of the 
sovereign from the nielancholy fate of his uncle, the 
late protector ; and it furnisheid the rapacious cour- 
tiers with a precious opportunity of renewing their 
csilumnies against the aVarice and the parsimony of 
the archbishop' an4 his prethren. The prelates, — 
it was sedulously whispefed-^were idordinately 
wealthy; and their riches were not expended in 
deeds of hospitality and benevolence, such, as be- 
came the sacred profession; but were* either lav- 
ished in pomp and luxury, or ho?irded with miserly 
care for the benefit of their families and connexions. 
The tme version of all such representations ia too 
obvious to need exposure. The urgency, however, 
with which they were how advanced, is manifested 
by a letter from Secretaty Cecil to Cranmer, in 
which he^ took upon himself to caution his friend 
against the evils of covetousness, and to cmuoer'faiteij 
remind hini that they who wilt be rich fall SSS^S'Sl 
into tefnpiation and a snare. Whether this '^• 
aidmonition was given with sinister or charitable 
intent, it may not be very easy to pronounce with 
confidence. It must, nevertheless, be confessed, 
that it came from rslthef a suspicious quarter : for it 
is certain that a disregard to his own secular interests 
was not among th6 weaknesses of the wisest of 
atateamen.* That his patrimony was(, to some ex- 
teht, augnaented from the pillage of the church, is 
quite undeniable >; and it has even been alleged that 

"• Calvin Appears to have been fiiUy a-^rare that frudence atood higli on 
the' list or CeciPb cardinal virtuea; and be gives him a very plain him 
to that effect in one or his letters :-:^' So long as ttiere was an open 
butchery of the children of God, you .were silept, with the rest. Now,' 
at least, whdn by the recent and incredible^ goodness of God an ampler 
Kberty is restored, it becomes you to collect your couraf;e, and tbus to 
compensate for your f6rmer timidity."— Calv. to Cec. J^i^ 29, 1599. Op. 
torn.' be. etpist. p. 1336, ed. A.mst. 1667. 

H2 
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his dhare of thd spoil was scandalously great.* But 
whatever may have been the motives of his adviser, 
the archbishop^s reply to his counsel is abundantly 
temperate and candid. " As for .your adiQonition,'' 

he says, '* I take it most thankfully, ds I* 
roi^»M#er to YiSLve ever been most glad to beadmon* 

ished by my friends ; accounting no man 
so foolish as he that.wiU^not bear friendly admon- 
ishments. But, as for the saying of St. Paul, qtii 
volunt dUescerCf incidunt in tentatipnem, I fear it not 
half so much as I do stark beggary. For I took not 
half so much care for my living when I was a scholar 
at Cambridge ais I do at this present. For although 

1 have now much more revenue, yet I have much 

more to do withal : and have more care to live now 
as an archbishop, than 1 had at that time to live Uke 
a scholar. I have not so much as I had within ten 
years past, by 150/. of certain rent, besides casu* 
alties. / pay double for every thing tbttt I buy. If a 
good auditor have this account; he shall find no great 
surplusage to wax ricli upon. And if I knew any 
bishop that were covetous, I wou|d surely admonish 
him : but I know none ; byt all beggars, except it be 
one ; and yet, I dare well say, .he is not veiy rich. 
If you know any I beseech you to advertise me ; for, 
peradventure, I may advertise him better than you. 
" To be short, — I am not so doted to set my mind 
upon things here ; which neither I can carry away 
with m^, nor tarry long with them. If time would 
have served, I would have written other things ; but 

* It ia iffiriDed by Henry Wharton, thjit *^he gahrc bat bad eridmc* 
of his fliyoar to the clergy and eaiate oT the chun^h, when, many year^ 
after this (the revenue of the church being then also much mon dimio- 
ished thair It was at the time of this design), he tore away f\rom tiie 
Mshopric of Peterborough the fkr better part of the lands and revenoss 
wherewith it had been endowed ; which he effected by procuring Bishop 
BMmler to be imnslated from thertce to Norwich, which trarisfaiion, by 
the baseness of that bishop, conspiring with the sacril^ious grcedineaf 
•r two potent courtiers, was the ruin of both those^bisboprics?*— Henry 
Wharton'i obsenratioos on 8trype*8 Cranmer, p. 1055^ Oxfbrd edltioiu 
BM MS NarM's Lift of Bvghly, tol. i. p. 384. 
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yoar senrsBt makioff haste, compeUeUi me ta oot off 
the thread: beseeching Almighty God to preserve 
the king's majesty, with all Ins council and family, 
and send him well to return from his progress. 
From my manor of Croydon, Slst Joly'^ [1552].* 

Of the use made l^ Cecil of this frank and boniest 
statement no account has been preserved. Tbs 
produdtliHi of it might have put to shame any^but 
men whose mouth was as an open sepulchre, and 
whose desires, were like the grave.- The whole 
tenor of the archbishop's life was, in fact, a- per- 
petual commentary on the text which he now des- 
patched to the sagacious secretary. It appears 
from two letters of his which have recently been 
discovered, that, inthe year 1633,- his necessities had 
compelled him to solicit a loan of 1000 marks from 
the cfown ; and that, in 1535, when Hethe (afterward 
Archbishop of York, but then only Archdeacon of 
Stafford) was about to proceed on a foreign diplo- 
matic mission, the primate besought the kind offices 
of Cromwell to procure from the king the m^ans of 
his necessary outfit ; alleging that his own pecuniary 
difficulties were such as wholly disableid bim from 
agisting the royal envoy.f It further appears from 
various parts of his correspondence^ that he was 
fiequently embarrassed by debts, most assuredly not 
contracted by culpable unthriftiness, but occasioned 
purely by the inadequacy of his resources to the scale 
of his generous and charitable expenditure. He is 
fain to bespeak the good offices of Cromwell with 
the king, under his occasional difficulties ; and more 
than onee expresses himself thankful even for the 
gift of a buck for the purposes of hospitality ! Be- 

*Scnrpe^Craiaiier,App.N«.S7. .^ , ^ 

f Tbew t^o leiiera were first printed fVnni ttae'original M88. in tlio 

cb^nter-hooae M. Weatminster, tai Todd*s Cranmer, vtA. i. p. 90, MS. 

JUid ibeT DOW appnar in the llrat roL of Craniner^ S«naiiii, p. 74, i^ 

■monc the rest of bia letters. ^ 

* This oorrespoodenec oocupSat tlieSnt tol. oTUw xtctnt Qzftrd edit 

•ruswotiw. 
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sides, it must have beeh distinctly in. the recollection 
of his calumniators that Henry had, formerly, re- 
buked the crafty malice of Sir Thomas Seymour, by 
despatching him with a message to Lambeth, at an 
hour whidh was sure to disclose to him the noble 
and liberal style of the primate's household.* It 
must also have been perfectly well known that^his 
palace was generally filled with learned and worthy 
strangers, chiefly from Germany,' to whom he gen- 
erously afforded an asylum, when the troubles of the 
Continent drove them from their country : and it can 
scarcely have been unknown that he likewise had 
upon his pension-list the names of many a. foreign 
exhibitioner, to each of whom he allowed an annual 
ssdary.' If, indeed, the representations of one of 
his own household are to be trusted, his libcrJ»!ity 
to these absentees was so disproportioned to thd 
^amoupt of his revenue, that it was the catise of dis- 
content among the officers attached to his establish- 
ment. For, ample as his hospitality was, it was 
alleged by one of these persons in the reign of 
Henry, that his mode of entertainment might hav^ 
been still ihore befitting his high station, but for 
these burdensome denjands on his munificence. " it 
is ho wonder," said the individual in question, "that 
his lordship did not keep a b^her house ; for he hath 
so many exhibitioners in Germany, that all is too 
little to scraps knd g^t togethef to send thither.** 
These mutmurs of a dissatisfied domestic arie not, 
indeed, to be heayd as an impeachment of the pri- 
mate's style of housekeeping : but even if the com*- 
plaint were just, it would still utterly destroy the 
insinuation that he was haunted by an unbecoming 
impatience to be rich.f 

It may perhaps appear extraordinary to find an 
archbishop of CanterburJ' representing himself as in 
danger Of ^^ beggary :" but it must not be forgotten 

* 8ee sate, vol. i. e. ix. p. ItMT. 
t StryiWi Cnminer, b. u. e. 31. 
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thi^t very ample resources indeed must have been 
required tQ maintain the splendour which at that 
time was universally considered as a proper append- 
age to his rank : and which was exact^ by public 
opinion with a rigour which, as we have seen, it was 
no easy matter to satisfy. It is also to be observed 
that the princely domains of the see of Canterbury 
had undergone a process of formidable retrenchment 
in the reign of his first master. He was then undeic 
the necessity of consenting to various exchanges of 
property, which grievously reduced the income of 
the archbishopric ;* partly because' the royal will 
was irresistible, and partly because he conceived it 
would be far less ruinous to fall intd the hands of 
the king, than to be torn to pieces by the harpies of 
the courtT The charge of avarice, however, is.n<U 
an imputation which has permanently adhered to 
the name of Oranmer. Nothing but a strange com- 
bination of malignity and iblly could now suggest 
the Vevival of such an accusation. It would ^ to 
imagine a vain thing, to load with the. charge of 
covetousness the memory of a maA whose hospi- 
tality could silence the slanders of a man like Sey- 
moinr, — ^and who was celebrated over Europe as the 
munificent protector of scholars and divines, and 
men who were driven tobsinishment for their fidelity 
to the Ih-otestaat cause. 

* The pahicQtan oT thMe excbanfcf cannot be intereMinf to the awie 
nl reader. They who are eoriotui about each xnattora may And Um' 
dvialla la fltrypei^ Cmausr] b. U. c. 90. 
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CHAlf^TER Xiy. 

165i-1553. 

' ' -^ •» 

Project for a R^rmation of the Ecclesiastical Laws— Difficulty of Spir- 
itual Discipline in a ^eat National Cfhurcli>—Tlie Canon Law — Code 
of Eccl6«iastic||i Law firepared under Henry Vlll., but nof signed by 
biin— The Design revived under Ed^yard VI.— Commission tor that 
Purpose to Cranfner and seven others— Code compiled by ihem — 
Edward dies without authorizing it— Published since, under the Title 
Reformatio LegUm Ecclesiasticarum— PrubabJe Causes of the Failure 
of the Project— Intended Mitigation of theTuniihment Of Heresy — 
Cranmer naturally disposed to mildness and nioderation— X^onsidera- 
. tiohs on the Want of Discipline in our Church— Siate of Opinions 
%nd Morals during the Progress of the Reformation— <^onunission to 
Crannier and several Genllemen, to recover emhe^led Property, 
lately belonging to the Chantries^ Ac— Reasons fbr his unwillin|nees 
to act— Northumberland's Project for altering the Succession—^ 
Cnnmer*e Share in it considered— SorrowAil- Presentiments of the 
Reformers. . ^ 



The. lasjl and, perhaps, the most difficult work 
ftojectfor^B*. wWch Qccupied Archbishop . Cranmer, 
SSuSi*" ^as the attempt to establish an effective 
kwt. system of ecclesiastical law ; and i^ was 

the only oi^e of his great imdertakin^s which proved, 
in the end, altogether abortive. The design had 
been entertained since 1533 ; and had deeply en- 
gaged the thoughts of the archbishop since the 
year 1544 ; but it was not till the present reign that 
the attempt was brought to any semblance of 
perfection. 

Of all the problems which can task the wisdom 
DifflwitTof.pl. and the piety of man, there is none, per- 
ii'rinSr'iSl^ haps, more full of perple^tity, than the 
tioiiaiAttrch. construction of a scheme of spiritual 
discipline, for a great nation^al and established 
church. When Christian communities were small, 
and surrounded by societies lost in the outer dark- 
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ness of paganism, the task of spiritaal govemmfnt 
was one oLcomparative facility. Qommunion with 
the church was, in primitive times, regarded as the 
highest and most transcendent of privileges. To 
be cast out from all participation in her services 
and sacraments, and to be held by her as a heathen 
and a publican, was, of all sentences which could 
be pronounced upon a believer, the most tremen- 
dous. It was dreaded as a suspension of all those 
hopes which can sweeten the enjoyments, or miti- 
gate the calamities, of life. It was almost to be 
driven back from the regions of God^s marvellous 
light, deep into the valley of the shadow of death. 
In these latter daysj we can scarcely form a con- 
ception of the dismay with which a sinful brother 
heard himself, condemned to such a separation. 
By the doom of excommunication he was shut out 
:— not, indeed, from all possibility of forgiveness — 
but from the privilege of hearing the wo^s. of par^ 
don authoritatively pronounced by the consecrated 
ministers of God. The sinner who should remain 
impenitent tilt a late moment of the eleventh hour, 
— or he whose transgressions were of so deep a die 
that no penitential tears could wash out the stain 
-which they left upon the church, — ^might possibly 
receive pardon, in the next world; but he could 
receive no assurance of pardon in this. The church 
could not declare him absolved, or admit him back 
to her consolatory offices. He was, therefore, left 
to die, not in absolute despair, but in a state of un- 
certainty and terror, which must have often driven 
the sinner almost to the very brink of desperation. 
And hence it was, that years of contrition, and 
borrow, and rigorous self-infliction, were frequently 
submitted to, Xo secure, in time, this restoration of 
the transgressor to the ark of Christ's church, and 
his deliverance from the detep waters, in which his 
soul was in imminent danger of perishing. In cir- 
cumstances like these, when the followers of the 
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Cross, were, comparatively, bat a little ;ilocfk, the 
spiritual authority was a powerM preservative of 
human virtue. But when the visible bounc^aries of 
the church were enlarged, the case was widely 
different. And afterwardir— when the world wa» 
called after the name of Christ, — to be a Chfistiaa 
was, unhappily; no longer regarded as ari^iorioiir so 
high and so inestimable as in the primitive days. 
The disciples of the Saviour could tto longer be so 
effectually called upon- to exhibit the glorious con- 
trast bet weer^ the Christian and the heathen char- 
acter, when ' open heathenism was no tnor^. The 
fold was then invaded by mimbers, -who wore, in- 
deed, the fleeces of the tfock, but ^ho, inwardly, 
were little better than the ravening wolves by Which, 
in earlier times, the sheep were constantly sur- 
rounded and devpured. The inevitable consequence 
was, that the discipline bf the church was gradually 
oyerpo wered by the abounding of iniquity. The sup- 
pression of personal vic^, and the enforcement of 
what are called duties .of imperfect obligation, be- 
came a task far too mighty for the human ministers 
of the pdwers of the world to come. To expel the 
offender from the church, when the church wa» 
nearly identified with the whole (Community, wasy 
in effect, to drivp him beyond the pafe of human 
society— to convert him into a desperate outcast**- 
to send him forth with a mark like that of Cain 
upon his forehead. The punishment, if rigorously 
inflicted, was greater than man could bear ; and th& 
terrors of it would, probably^ make more hypocrites 
than penitents. * On the other hand, to relax the 
.seventies of spiritual censure would seem littler 
less than to surrender the i^rhdle life and virtue of 
Christianity. It would be to tolerate many Of 
those very evils which had Tnade the heathen world 
abomihablain the sight of Heaven ; to obKterate al! 
the distinctions of a pectdian people zealous offomf 
workSyW[kd consecrated to the service ofihe hvit^ 
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God. It woidd require a copious treatise, rather than 
a brief paragraph or two, adequately to describe, on 
the one hand, the multiplied difficulties with which 
this state of thingff would unavoidably bow down the 
spirits of the sincere guardians of the faith, — or, 
on the other, to expose the multiplied temptations 
which it would offer to the lust of spiritual domin- 
ion. Neither will our limits allow us to trace the 
steps by which erroneous theological opinions were 
gradually brought under the edge of the civil sword, 
on the ground of their frequently involving princi- 
ples dangerous to the public prosperity and peace. 
The result, however, may be summed up in very 
few words. Ecclesiastical discipline degenerated, 
imperceptibly, into a system of pernicious priest- 
craft: Its indulgences were, too frequently, so admin- 
istered as almost to abolish the supremacy of con- 
science. Its severities were reserved as instru- 
ments for building up a despotism, such as never 
before had existed, even in the wildest dreams of 
human ambition. 

The Mtnon law was the grand magazine in which 
was deposited the whole apparatus of 
the Romish discipline : and it was well ■"«•«»«»«»". 
filled with implements for branding with the mark of 
heresy all who disputed the papal supremacy ; and 
with weapons for the punishment and extirpation 
of all who obstinately persevered in their rebellion 
s^inst it. A system constructed on principles 
l&e these was, of course, inapplicable to a church 
which was to undergo the process of Protestant 
reformation. No sooner, therefore, was the pon- 
tifical power assailed in this country, than the ne- 
cessity of revising the ecclesiastical laws began to 
force itself upon the attention both of the hie- 
rarchy and the government. So early as the year 
1532, the clergy, in their submission to the king^ 
declared that " there were divers canons^injurious 
to his majesty's prerogative, and burdensome to his 
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subjects ; and that they were content to commit the 
revision of them to thirty-two persons, sixteen of 
the upper and nether house of the temporality, and 
other sixteen to be appointed by his most noble 
grace."* In 1534 an act was accordingly passedjf 
empowering the king to nominate commissioners. 
The act was renewed in 1536,^ and again in 1544.^ 
In pursuance of this last enactment a code was 
CAde ofeocia- drawu up undejT the superintendence of 
%^ n^r* the primate, and brought into a state of 
&"J^'by* such completeness that it wanted no- 
*»»*»• thing but the royal sanction. In 1645, 

a letter was actually prepared, addressed to the 
clergy and laity, declaring that " all the laws, de- 
crees, and institutions, which proceeded from the 
Bishop of Rome were abrogated and abolished: 
and that the laws now put forth in their stead were 
thenceforth to be observed and obeyed, under pain 
of the royal indignation."! It does not appear that 
this mandate ever received the signature of the 
king : and, whether from the pressure of other im- 
portant matters, or the secret opposition fi( Gar- 
diner, and the rest of the papal faction, the compi- 
lation in question remained a lifeless letter. In 
flTie design ra. Npvcmber, 1549, the project was revived. 
SlrfVL****^" A new act was passed, to confer on Ed- 
ward the same powers which had been 
granted to his father for his own life. But under 
this act nothing effectual was accomplished till Oct. 
1551, when eight select commissioners were ap- 
pointed by the royal authority, for a full examina- 
tion of the ancient canons of the church, and the 
preparation of a code which might be suitable to 
the spiritual jurisdiction of a Protestant country. 



♦ Wllk. Cone. vol. m. p. 751. t 2» H«iiry Vm. c. 19. 

I 91 Henry VOL c. 15. $ 35 Henry VUL «. 1ft. 

li Strype^i Cranin. b. i. c. 80, tnd App. Na 34. 
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The primate, of course, was at the head of this 
commission. Th#remainin^ seven were cwnmiiiteii fer 
Thomas Goodrich, bishop of Ely,— Rich- SinKI?^** 
ard Cox, almoner to the king, — ^William *'•»•»»»«• 
May, — Rowland Taylor, of Hadlcigh, — ^John Lucas, 
— Richard Goodrick, — and, lastly, Peter Martyr. 
Of these eight, Cranmer himself, Taylor, and P. Mar- 
tyr were the three persons most actively engaged.- 
The work was, probably, first completed in English ; 
and was then invested with its present garb of pure 
and classical Latinity by Sir John Cl^ke and Dr. 
Haddon, the king^s professor of civil law codeco^piw 
at Cambridge.* It was distributed under ^ tko^ 
fifty-one titles, as if in imitation of the Digest of 
Justinian : and an appendix was added, De RegtUut 
Juris, in correspondence with a similar addition to 
the Pandects. The whole of these in- j^^,^ ^j^ 
tended laws ran in the name of the king, "**«* «»*«^ 
as an emphatic recognition of the royal "^ 
supremacy. But Edward unhappily expired with- 
out stamping the work with his authority ; and thus 
the labours of the primate were shed like water 
upon the earth. Nothing more was heard of the 
undertaking till 1571, when it was revived by the 
puritanical party in the House of Commons, with 
ft view to its legislative enactment. But the jeal- 
ousy of the royal lioness was aroused by the attempt, 
which encroached, as she imagined, upon her pre- 
rogative, as head of the church. She poMi^^ ,i„ee, 
replied to the application by saying, that g^^^JJJ £!.• 
"she approved their good endeavours, »iJ'B!di».tti. 
but would not suffer these things to be ''*~" 
ordered by parliament." It was, however, pub- 
lished by Foxe, with the sanction of Archbishop 
Parker, under the title of- Reformatio Legwn Eccle- 
siasticarum : and in the sanie year, " a Book of 
certain Canons, concerning some pari of the Disci- 
pline of the Church of England,^' was subscribed^ 

* etrype, Cranmer, b. i. c. 30l 
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in convocation, by the bisliops, and printed first in 
English, and afterward in Latin# The Reformatio 
Legion was reprinted in 1640, in the reign of Charles 
I. ; but no serious attempt was made for its revival. 
The last endeavour to bring it into notice was made 
by Bishop Burnet, in his lamentations over the 
decay of church discipline, at the conclusion of the 
History of his own Times. So that, from that 
hour to the present, the government of th^ Church 
of England has been carried on, partly by virtue 
of the canons adopted by the convocation, in the 
time of Queen Elizabeth, and which are legally 
binding only on the clergy, — and partly by the aid 
of such acts of parliament as have been occasion- 
ally passed for particular objects and emergencies. 
The failure of a design which cost Archbishpp 
Cranme^ so much thought and labour has been 
jnbabieo^ ascHbed to various causes. By some it 
tha proioet has beeu attributed to the untimely deaths 
of Henry and of Edward ;t by some to the intrigues 
of the papists, unable to endure the deliberate de- 
molition of the pontifical code ; and by others, again, 
it has been surmised that the seventy of the code 
itself armed against it the passions of a coarse and 
licentious age. In support of this last conjecture, 
a passage has been produced from a letter addressed 
to BuUinger, in Oct. 1552, by Dr. Cox, one of the 
eight commissioners named above, in which the 
writer says, — *^ They have already altered the rites 
of the public prayers and sacraments, and framed 
them according to the rules of God's Word. Bu^ we 
hate those bitter institutums of Christian Discipline, 
We would be, sons, yea, heirs ; but we abhor the 
rod :" and he proceeds to implore of BuUinger that 
** he would, by his letters, stir up the great men and 
nobles, to take particular care of mis discipline, 
without which, — with great grief he spake it, — the 
kmgdom of God would be taken away from them.'l 

* Stryptfs Cranm. b. L c. SO. 
^t ^ypo. Jicel. Btan. toL U. b.U. e. & t A- c IS. 
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Similar apprehensions had, hefore this time, heen 
expressed by an English correspondent of Calvin*s, 
— who declares it to be his persuasion that, unless 
the signal clemency of Grod should be extended 
to the king, the divine wrath would speedilv be 
brought down upon his dominions by the unmith- 
ful manner in which the work of the Lord was car- 
ried on. And among the fearful symptoms of the 
time, he reckons the impatience of all salutary dis- 
cipline. He complains that multitudes encouraged 
themselves in dissoluteness of life, by licentious 
interpretation of Scripture, and by abuse of the 
Christian sacraments : and he deplores the influence 
of certain pernicious teachers, who constantly 
affirmed, that it would be a vain mnd fanatical attemvt 
to build up the penitential discipline of the church, 
— that it would be intolerable to bind the sinner to 
ecclesiastical penance, and publicly to expose trans- 
gressions, involving open scandal, betore absolution 
should be granted to the delinquent. And hence, 
he asserts, the clearest denunciations of God's Wora 
were evaded, by such constructions of it as were 
dictated by worldly prudence or caprice, or even by 
downright hatred of those who taught a more holy 
and rigorous doctrine. And he, accordingly, adjures 
Calvin most solemnly to admonish the protector 
of the desolation and the treason which the Church 
of England was sufi*ering from men who neither 
knew Christ nor sought to know him.* That the 
severity of the laws by which Cranmer endeavoured 
to remedy the evils of the time was more than 
would be readily endured in an age like that which 
is here described, may fairly be admitted. That its 
penal enactments would, some of them, be altoge- 
ther impracticable in our own days is also beyond 
dispute, it is, nevertheless, quite certain that, in 

* N. Calvino, Calr. Op. torn. ix. Ep. p. 59. Ed. Amit 1087. Thto 
letur Sm dftlad ilrom Cambridge, dU Pmteeotte^t IMO. 

12 
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one most essential particular, thid remodelling^ of 
the canon law would have made an important step 
towards the modem principle of toleration. As 
this matter has not always been correctly under- 
stood, it may be advisable to consider it with pecu- 
liar attention. 

It seems to be nearly agreed that, by the common 
law of the realm, heresy was a crime punishable 
with death : and, under the title of heresy was, of 
course, included ,^not only the denial of all such 
doctrines as we now conceive to be pecuUar to the 

gapal church, — but all opinions which struck at the 
mdamental princiides of the Christian verity.* It 
also appears that death by fire, whether lewdly or 
not, was occasionally resorted to in cases of heresy, 
even previously to the statute of Henry lY., de he- 
retico comburendo^ by which the agonies of the stake 
were declared to be the appropriate penalty of all 
essential aberration from the Catholic faith.f It 
must, moreover, be rocoUected, that in the reign 
of Edward yi.,not only the act of the Six Articles^ 



* The Theodosian code assigni the name of Catholie Christiana < tv 
Uiose who ** believe tt^e apostolic doetrine of Uie FaUier, the Son, and 
the Holy Obont, of co-equal m^esty, one Deity, in Holy Trinity.**— All 
othera it stigmatizes as madmen and heretics : ** Reliquos viros, demen- 
tes insanosque, Judicantes hsretici dog matis tnfiuniam sustinere."— 
Cod. Theod. de Fide Cathol. Leg. 3. 

t It appears that certain sectaries, by the name of AU>igenses^ wera 
burned alive in the reign of John (Knighton, 9418) ; and that Swinderby. 
one of Wlclif *s poor preachers^ in the year 1389, was once in danger of 
being burned by the mendicants, who had actually prepared dry wood 
Ibr the purpose.— Foxe, v(4. i. p. &30, ed. 1064. Further, according 16 
Bracton,an apostate dmieon was burned, in 133i, under Stephen Lang<i 
ton ; and in 1347 two Franciscans suffered in the same manner, guodde 
religione male sentirerU. See Gl. Ridley*S Review of Phillips's Lift of 
Pole, p. 305. It has been thought by some, that the writ de keretieo eomink' 
rendo was as ancient as the common law itself ; but even if this were 
00, it also appears .that the conviction of the heretic was to be before tbs 
archbishop himself, in provincial synod ; and that the writ issued only 
by the special direction of the king in council. Whereas the statute 
of Henry IV. enabled the diocesan alone to convict the offender ; and 
compelled the sheriff to consign him to the fire, if he reAised to abjura, 
without waiting for the oonaeqt of the crown.— Blackstone, tm. iv. 
p. 45,47. 
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but all other persecuting statutes, were repealed : 
so tkat, at the time when the Reformatio Legum 
was compiled, the punishment of erroneous opin- 
ions in religion must have been left to the proTisions 
of the common law; which made no distinction 
between notions utterly destructive of Christianity, 
and notions which oidy involved an heretical per- 
version of it. Now, it can be shown, beyond all 
reasonable controversy, that this distinction was 
actually contemplated in the reformed code of 
canon law prepared by Archbishop Cran- 
mer and his associates. There is at pres- {SSfSjIlS;: 
ent, in the British Museum, a manuscript «^oitm^. > 
copy of that very code,* containing several addi- 
tions and corrections, which, if Cranmer had been 
spared to bring his work to a completion, would, 
doubtless, have been adopted in the authorized pub* 
lication. In this copy^ the first title relates to the 
Trinity and the Catholic Faith ; and against idl vio- 
lation of essential doctrines, the penalty of death 
is there, undoubtedly, denounced. So far the spirit 
of intolerance appears to have undergone no miti* 
gation. The second title relates to heresies : and 
respecting the maintainer of heretical doctrine, the 
words of the code are, that ^* after all efforts to 
reclaim him shall have been exhausted in vain, he 

* Strype bad seen tbe draft of the Rrformatio Leg. Ecclet. wntten 
out by Cranm^f's secretary, and corrected partly by Cranmer bimself 
partly (it baa been conjectured) by Peter Martyr. And be says tbat 
tbere -waa a lat-sr and more perfect draft of it as oonipleted in Kins Ed- 
ward's reSgn, wbicb afterward fell into tbe hands of Arcbbisbop Parker, 
ftorn which tbe book was published in 1571, and again in IMO. He 
Mlds, that both these manuscripts were dUigontly compared by John 
Foxe; and that the main difference seemed to consist In putting the 
latter into a new method, and placing the titles diffbrently.— Strype's 
Cranmer, b. i. c. » The MS. allnded to in the text is in the Harleian 
Misc. 426, entitled, "The eleventh volume of Mr. John Foxe's papera, 
bought of Mr. Strype; which, also, Mr. Strype described in the follow- 
ing words: Rerbrmatio legum Ecclesiasticarum ab Archiepiscopo Can- 
tuar, aliisque selectis viris, compoei.a." This was Cranmer's own 
hook i with his own hand, and Peter Martyr*8, " in several places** So 
that this must, probably, bs the very draft to which Strype bimaeif 
aUodes ibOTe.~8ee Todd's Cranmar, vol. U. e. 18. 
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shall be consigned to the civil ma^strate, to be puti' 
ishedy To this sentence, in the first instance, were 
added the words — ** with exile^ or perpetual imprison' 
ment :" but the pen was subsequently struck through 
this brief addition, and a more full and precise 
form of enactment substituted for it, in the follow- 
ing terms: — "either, that he may be driven into 
banishment for life, or thrust into the perpetual 
darkness of a prison, — or punished, at the discretion 
of the magi^rate, in any other way which may 
seem to be mo^texpedient towards his conversion,"* 

This, then, in all human probability, is the form 
under which the new system of law would have 
come forth, had it ever received the sanction of the 
crown ; and, if so, there must be an end to the in- 
sinuations, which are sometimes heard, that Cran- 
mer and his fellow-labourers were preparing, not for 
infidels and blasphemers, but for heretics^ the fires 
in which they themselves were afterward consumed. 
By the above clause, the denial of Christianity was 
to be visited with death, coiiformably to the rigour 
of the ancient law : but then the ancient law was so 
far to be mitigated, that the chastisement of heresy 
was limited to exile, or confinement, or such other 
penalty as the magistrate might deem advisable; 
and this, always with a view to reclaim the offender 
from his errors. The spirit of a more humane age 
may, indeed, be abhorrent from ail such' forcible 
vindications of religion : but it cannot be denied that 
the change here intended was at least an approxi- 
mation to milder views of spiritual government. 

That the reformers were still familiar with the 



* The enactment. In Latin, was—" Consumptis omnibus remediis, 
ad oxtremum, ad civUes niagistratus ablegeiur punundut." Tbe 
Latin words which, at Jirst^ followed puniendu^f were, erilio vel 
eterno carcere ; those which were subsiituteU Tor them are as Toliows— 
** vel ttt in perpetuum peiiatur exilium,— vel ad eiemas carcaris depri- 
matar tenebra8,-^vel, alioquin, uiagistraius prudeiiti consideration* 
pleetendus, ut maxime iUiua cowversiani §xpedire videbitur/^ 
Todd*t OranuMr, yoL ii. c 13. 
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notion that impiety was justly punishable with 
death was, soon afterward, remarkably exemplified 
by the approbation expressed by the gentle Melanc- 
thon, on the execution of Servetus ;* whose t;rime 
was not simply that of heresy, but what was deemed 
a blasphemoua assault upon the main doctrines of 
Christianity. Notions of nearly the same com- 
plexion (as we have recently, and most judiciously, 
been reminded),^ were openly avowed, many years 
subsequently to the time of Cranmer, by Bishop 
Jewell, the great apologist of the Church of Eng- 
land ; who had been himself a victim of persecution, 
and who matured his principles in exile at Frankfort. 
His language on the subject is as follows : ^* They 
that have a wicked opinion of God the Father, or 
of Christ, or of the Holy Ghost, or any other point 
of the Christian religion, they being plainly con- 
futed by the gospel of Christ, I would plainly pro- 
nounce detestable and damned persons, and would 
defy them, even to the devil. Neither would 1 leave 
them so ; but would also severely and straitly hold 
them in, by lawful and politic punishments, if they 
fortune to break out anywhere, and bewray them- 
selves. "J These, it may be thought, are very bitter 
words, but yet, bitter as they are, they were echoed, 
a hundred years later, by the first and greatest cham- 

?ion of toleration. The author of " The Liberty of 
tophesying*' himself sanctions, by manifest im- 
plication, the principle of Bishop Jewell: for he 
says, that '^ no Christian is to be put to death or dis- 
membered, pr otherwise directly persecuted, for his 
opinion which does not teach blasphemy or impiety :" 
and again — " No matter of mere opinion, no errors 
that, of themselves, are not sins, are to be persecuted, 
or punished with death, or corporal inflictions."^ It 

* See ante, c. xi. vol i. p. 273, 273. 

t Blunt*! Sketch of the Reformation, p. SIS, S14. 

X Jewell'0 Ap(rio£y, p. iil. c. i. a. S. 

6 Jer. Taylor, lib. Vtoph, Sect. zlU. No. 1.— 6et alao Beet. xr. No. S. 
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is but equitable that these examples should be 
kept in mind, when we are estimating the conduct 
and the views of Archbishop Cranmer. It is true 
that he was one of the judges of John Bocher, and 
of Van Parre. It is also true that he was the prin- 
cipal author of a set of constitutions, which would 
have inflicted death upon the incorrigible enemies 
of revealed truth. But if these circumstances are 
to fix upon him the charge of persecution, most 
assuredly, the imputation must be shared with him 
by such men as Melancthon, Jewell, and Jeremy 
Taylor. 
In addition to these dbservations, it may reason- 
ably be conjectured that if the days of 
2K°di5o3*^ Cranmer had been prolonged, and his re- 
jJSSon. "* formed code had been submitted to the 
consideration of the legislature, he would 
willingly and gladly have consented to a still further 
mitigation of its severities. His nature, like that 
of Melancthon, was, un(}uestionably, mild and gentle. 
When left to the exercise of his own discretion, his 
demeanour towards his most untractable adherepts 
of the ancient faith was moderate, and even kind; 
and this to a degree which often brought upon him 
the displeasure and reprehension of men of hotter 
spirits.* An eminent instance of his clemency had 
occurred early in the present reign. The Vicar of 
Stepney was brought before him, in 1647, as a person 
notorious for his turbulent opposition to the reform^ 
ation of the church. But he was dismissed by the 
archbishop with a gentle admonition and rebuke, 
much to the dissatisfaction of his Protestant accuser ; 
who said, that if he had the primate's authority, he 
would be bold enough to unvicar the delinquent, or 
at all events to administer such chastisement as 
should bring him to reason ; adding that, " if ever 
it should come to their turn, the papists would show 

* Strype, Onmner, b. fit e. SO. 
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his lordship no such favour.*' — "Well,** said the 
archbishop, in reply, ** if God so provide, we most 
even abide it." — ^* Surely," said the zealous man 
again, '* God will con you no thanks for this, but 
rather will take the sword from such as will not use 
it on his enemies." But all remonstrance was in 
vain. Cranmer was steadfast and unmmeabU in his 
merciful resolution; and the informer was com* 
peUed to depart without any hope of seeing justice 
done upon the recusant.* Again, it is related of 
him, by one who knew him well, that he incurred 
perpetual censure from his friends for the almost 
dangerous indulgence of his demeanour towards the 

Eapists ; while the offending Protestants were treated 
y him with comparative severity. Against these 
imputations he uniformlv vindicated himself by 
alleging the words of our Saviour,-r-that the servant 
who knows the pleasure and commandment of his 
Lord, and yet disregards it, is worthy to be beaten 
with many stripes ; while he who is but imperfectly 
acquainted with hi8 Master's will may, in all equity, 
be visited with milder chastisement.j Another in- 
stance of his moderation was seen in the counsel 
which he gave the king with regard to the Princess 
Mary, whp persisted in her rejection of the liturgy, 
and her use of the mass. The conscience of Ed- 
wurd was solely troubled by what appeared to him 
the obstinate and ungodly disobedience of his sister ; 
and he referred the matter to the consideration of 
Cranmer, Ridley, and Ponet. They concurred in 
the reply that, although it was sinful to grant a 
positive license to sin, yft circumstances might be 
such as to render connivance tolerable, provided 
that all practicable expedition were used in accom- 
plishing what was right : and the result was, that 
after some continuance of the contest, the princess 



♦ Strype's Crannier, b. ii. c. 7. 

t IMd. b. UL c. 30, ttam Motice't Aceonat. 
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was exempted from all further molestation.* It 
cannot, surely, be too much to presOme, that a man 
Mke this,— cautious, humane, averse from all ex* 
tremity and violence, — would every day he lived, 
have been brought more and more closely under 
the influences of an enlightened and charitable faith ; 
and that his views of Christian discipline would 
haVe been gradually softened, as he drank deeper 
into the spirit of the true Christian doctrine. 

The casualties which intercepted the design in 
question had the effect of leaving the Church of 
England almost without any discipline at all : and 

this has been often made a subject of re- 
<«*tofl!iSt°3 proach against her, especially by the 
diiid^iiKmr members of the Romish communion. 

TTie difficulty of maintaining any thing like 
an effectual discipline, in any great national church 
whatever, has already been adverted to ; imd it is 
undeniable that, whatever may be the pretensions 
of the papal church in this respect, the same diffi^ 
cidty has always been felt by her, in a degree im- 
measurably greater than she will ever be willing U> 
confess. A discipline, indeed, she has, which keeps 
her people in a state of superstitious tliraldom to 
the priesthood; but the very secret of th&t disci- 
pline lies in the skilful and indulgent adaptation of 
the system to the vices and frailties of our corrupt 
nature. It is a discipline which has often, doubtless, 
been exercised with beneficial effects ; but which, 
if surveyed throughout the whole history of itar 
operation^ has tended to establish, not so much the 
dominion of holy and virtuous principle, as the 
power and influence of the sacred class. And eveit 
this operation has been weakened — (and that to a 
de^e which has frequently disfigured her boasted 
imity with many an unseemly rent), — ^partly by the 
Ytrife for mastery between the secular ministers, 

*8M0irnM»Sed lfMi.^.ii.«. L Anna l»h 
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and their more craftjr brethren of the monattie in* 
sUtutions; and partly b^ the spirit of dissension^ 
prevalent among the nval orders of the regular 
clergy. In a Christian society, constmcted accord* 
ing to the princi^es of the Reformation, the obtftaclea 
in the way of ecclesiastical government must, of 
course, be still more numerous and more unmanage- 
able. When reason has once been solemnly ap- 
pealed to, it becomes an arduous matter indeed to 
Dend a stiff-necked and gainsaying people to the 
yoke of spiritual authority ! Tiie right of private 
judgment is one which is apt to be interpreted witii 
a most pernicious latitude : and the natural conse- 
quence IS, that a Protestant community is liable to 
be subdivided into an endless multitude of sects ; 
acknowledging, in their hearts, no centre of nmon, 
and destitute of all deep regard for the integrity of 
^e church. The censures pronounced by the min* 
ister of a communion which lays no claim to in- 
fallibility or exclusive salvation soon begin to lose 
their terror, and consequently their, effect. They 
are submitted to much in the same temper that 
men submit to the sentences of mere secular judic»> 
tures. They are inflicted, indeed, '* for the health of 
the offender's soul ;** but they, at last, are apt to be fdt 
only t» penalties which affect his worldly interests. 
The distinction between the temporal and the ^nr* 
itual jurisdiction becomes gradually fainter, as the 
number of separate religious communities is multi- 
plied; till, at length, the episcopal courts are practU 
colly confounded with the ordinary tribunds of the 
land. And when the principles of toleration are 
generally recognised by the people and Uie legisla- 
ture, the case becomes more difficult than ever: for 
what can be the moral effect of a judicial sentence, 
pronounced in the name of a bishop, upon a con- 
science which has been so far enlightened as to re- 
ject episcopal authority 1— Or, how can the national 
church's excommunication be suimsed to afflict cv 
Vol. IL— K 
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dismay the soul which has, perhaps, already exer- 
pised the right to separate itself from all communiort 
with the church, — and this without any supposed 
forfeiture of Christian privileges 1 These are re- 
marks which must force themselves on the mind 
of every one who attentively surveys the state of 
Christianity in this kingdom at the present day. 
And they are offered, not with a view to discourage 
all judicious attempts at the establishment of a 
stricter discipline, — but chiefly for the purpose of 
showing that, even if Cranmer's reformation of the 
spiritual code had been adopted, it must, subse- 
quently, have undergone considerable modifications, 
or else, must have li^come, in some respects, wholly 
inapplicable to the modern frame of society in Eng- 
land.* 

In order to enter fully into the views of those 
fitatsoropinioM ^^^ wcre auxious for the establishment 
•Ad mnnSi dor- of a vigorous schcme of spiritual disci- 
(?the K^lfoSr pline, it is quite necessary that we should, 
**"*• as it were, throw ourselves back into the 

very midst of those troublous times. In the first 
place, that it should be observed, the Protestant Re- 
formation had, as yet, brought with it nothing hke 
an habitual and general respect for the rights of con- 
science. It was no part of what was called the 
" new learning,^' that individuals might form theif 

* It may here be properly sufTfeAted that, net only the clerfy, bat 
also the laity who-are sincerely attar.he(|l to the church of their Tathera, 
have it in their power to. do soinethinf: towards the supply of the deficiency 
occasioned by the want of a more complete and immirative system or 
canon law. "if" says Mr. Bltint, very truly, **dncipline. properif 
80 called, be lackinji, so much the rather should those ecdesiaatical regu- 
lations, which are of lm|»erfnct oblijration, perhaps (and there are nriany 
■Qch), be dilifiently observed by the clercy, both towards those set over 
them, and towards those committed to their chart e ; the respect or 
Dei^lect of which is ju>«i that which constitutes the decency or disorder 
of a church,— a distinction not easy lo describe In detail, yet suffldently 
UitelUgible in itself. Nor is it unreasonable to expect that the laity, oa 
their part, should see the advantage of such rules, which cannot b« 
ODssoQs: and eordially co-operate with the elergyto tlM nuuntenanM 
«r dMm.^— SMeh at lbs Rdbnn. p. 115, S16. 
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own creeds at irill ; and that independent religions 
societies might plant themselves upon foundations 
distinct from those on which the national estaUish^ 
ment was reared. According to the theory of those 
days, every Englishman was, hy birth, a member of 
the Church of England ; and could by no means re« 
move himself from her communion without clearly 
incurring the guiH both t)f schism and disloyalty. 
A man could then no more throw off his alkgiance 
to the church, than he could throw off his allegiance 
to the state. The king was, in the most command- 
ing sense, the head of the church. Every attempt, 
therefore, at separation or dissent, was stamped, 
more or less deeply, with the character of sedition, 
— we might almost say of treason ; and for this, 
among other causes, it was that the council were 
incessantly on the watch against the appearance of 
every new sect. The cases of Joan of Kent and 
Van Parre have already been noticed. Another 
instance of their vigilance in such matters occurred 
in the course of 1562. In the* September of that 
year a letter was despatched by them to the arch- 
bishop, requiring him to examine a body of sectaries 
which had recently sprung up in Kent, and to take 
immediate measures for its suppression. The de- 
nomination of these religionists has not been pre- 
served ; but it has been conjectured that they were 
no other than those which were aAerward well 
known by the name of the Family of Love,, and 
which in time became powerful enough seriously to 
aggravate the evils of religious discord. If this con- 
jecture be true, the class in question must, naturally 
enough, have awakened the jealousy of the govern- 
ment: for, in the first place, their notions were 
strongly tainted with absurdity and blasphemy ;• 

* Amonir their rellgioiw notions were the following :— " That Christ 
doth not ftignify any one {lerson, but a qaalit)', whereof many are par- 
CakerR ; that lo be raised is nothing else but lo be regenerated, oranoue^ 
wit)i t3^ aama quality, aad Uiat when aepantion of Uwm wliidi bavt i^ 
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and) raoregrer, they seemed to exact <^ their M* 
lowers a defection from almost every known form 
of Christianity. This will appear from the follow- 
ing directions to those who wouM embrace their 
party: "They must pass four terrible castles, ftdl 
of cumbersome enemies, before they come to the 
house of love. The first is of John Calvin — the sec- 
ond, of the papists — the third, Martin Luther — the 
fourth, the Anabaptists. And passing these dangers, 
they may be of the Family, else not." It is eas^ to 
perceive that a family which had emerged from* 
these various perils might, in ail probability, soon 
have a castU of their own, which would frown defi* 
ance upon the battlements of established authority ;* 
and they were, accordingly, consigned to the inqui- 
sition of the primatel What were the measures 
resorted to by him for their restraint we are not 
informed ; but it will readily be understood that an 
age so fruitful in mongrel vsurieties of reUgion, and, 
as yet, unprepared for a full recognition of^he free- 
dom of conscience, would seem urgently to demand 
some effective code of ecclesiastical institutions.f 
Another reason for Craamer's anxiety to accom<< 
plish this ohject may be discerned in the overflow- 
mg iniquity and licentiousness of the times, which, 
as we have seen, had raised a bitter outcry, even 
aaiong the friends of the Keiormation. It is possi- 

ftom tbflm whieb luiTe it not, is here made, this is JadgmeDC"—* Hooker, 
ToL i. Pref-p. 147. Ox. Ed. 

• A copioos eiposition /oT the extravBfanoies of the Funiliats nunrbe 
fbniid in Htfnry Mora's Mvstery oTGodUness, b. tL c. 10, 17, 18, 19. The 
■eet was considered by Mora, even in his time, as eioeedinf ly danger> 
out. He says, ** It may prore a Pandora's box to mankind, even in this 
lift, if a more benifa Providence do not preTtont it" One of its promises 
-was, that Familism shoold thrust Christianity out of the world. And 
** altbottfh its writing were so thick painted with the swest repetition of 
lov§ and toveiy, the Issue of such a Tictory would be the most beastly 

rinny tliat ever yet appeared on the stage of the earth ; worse by 
tium Mahometism itself.''—/^, c. 18. It seems to hare eombined 
•II the wont evils of Mysticism and Antlnomianism. The recent sect 
of the St. SimonkaiM ia, perhaps, only another Avaiar of the spirit of 
Pwiilinn. 
. t8es8tf7p«^QnuuMr.h.tt.«.SS. Toid'tQnuuMr,val.tt.e,ll. 
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ble, indeed, tbat the representations left ns of the 
profligacy of that age may have been somewhat 
overcharged by the increased keenness of moral 
sensibility which the Reformation brought with it.* 
But still, the pre<k)minance of disorder and vice 
must have been extremely fearful, to extort the 
following complaints from a chaplain of Archbishop 
Oraomer :f *'\Vhat a number of false Christians live 
there at this present day, unto the exceeding dis- 
honour of the Christian profession, which, With their 
month, confess that they know God, but ^ith their 
deeds utterly deny him, and are abominable, disobe- 
dient to the Word of God, and utterly estranged 
from all good works ? What a swarm of gross 
gospellers have we also among us, which can prattle 
of the gospel very finely, talk much of the justiQ- 
cation of faith, crack very stoutly of the free remis- 
sion of their sins by Christ's blood, and advance 
themselves to be of the number of those who are 
predestinate unto glory %% But how far do their 
lives differ from all true Christianity? They are 
puffed up with all kind of pride. They swell with 
aU kind of envy, malice, hatred, and enmity against 
their neighbour. They burn with unquenchable lust 
of carnal concupiscence. They wallow and tumble 
in all kinds of beastly pleasure. Their greedy covet- 
ous affections are insatiable. The enlarging of 
their lordships, the increasing of their, substances, 
the scraping together of their worldly possessions, 
are infinite, and know no end. In fine, all their en- 
deavours tend unto this end — to show themselves 
very ethnics (heathens), and utterlv estranged from 
God in their conversation, althougn, in words, they 
otherwise pretend. As for their alms-deeds, their 



♦ Strype*» Eccl. Mem. b. 11. c. 23. 

t Thomas Becon. See Strype's Cranmer, b. ii. c. 33. 

X These, be it remeraber«d, are the words of a chaplain of CranmcT*i : 
add, assuredly, they do not indicate that the arcUbisliop was a pafroa w 
CalvinisUc prinoiples. 

Kd 
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pftyiagfthBir watching, tkeir fasting, and sach other 
ffomy ' exercises of the spirit, they are utterly ban- 
ished from these rude and gross gospellers. AH 
their relij^on consisteth in words and dispntatioiis ; 
in Christian acts and godly deeds, nothing at all !*** 
We have here a picture of the national manners, 
executed by the hand of a reformer— a picture 
which a Romanist might, contemplate with secret 
exultation — a picture which must hare desolated 
the heart of all who had been labouring to rendrate 
and purify the church ; -and must naturally bare 
stirred their spirits within them, and prompted them 
to draw forth the spiritual sword from its scabbard, 
and to send it through the land, for the extirpation 
of the mischief. The papist was incessantly taunt- 
ing them with the abortion of their labours. Their 
church, he told them, was -the creature of the par- 
liament ; merely a political creation, and destitute 
of those salutary terrors which belong to a truly 
spiritual institution. It cannot, therefore, be won- 
derful, that the primate and his auxiliaries should 
be impatient to silence these reproaches; and to 
0re the church a discipline whicn should make it 
formidable to those who should use their new-bom 
liberty for a cloak of all maliciousness. 

The archbishop was in Kent, at his house at 
fJ,,,„,,,J^^J^g^ ^ Ford, near Canterbury, when he was 
cnweraiBdM. Called upou to cxaminc the sectarians 
!nl£!SSl*'S£ above described : and, nearly at the same 
tS^bSSSn period, he was occupied about another 
toOM diMtriM, vexatious matter. It will be recollected 
that in the present reign, certain chan- 
tries and other religious houses had been formally 
vested in the crown, by act of parliament. This 
measure was, of course^ a signal for embezzlement 
and pillage. The plate and g^ods belonging to these 

* S«e alM imieh to tho nme pmpow, in Luimar^ Brnvofotmr^mm 
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establishments disappeared, as if by magic : and a 
com^mission was issued in this year to the archbishop 
^d sereral gentlemen of Kent, devolving on them 
the office of recovering the spoil, on the king*s 
behalf. The primate was, at all times, ready to 
exert himself for the advantage and honour of hit 
sovereign ; but he was by no means proud of the 
Ainction of agent, or attorney-general, to the Duke 
of Northum^rland : and, consequently, he was not 
found to be particularly active in expediting the 
ungracious business now committed to his charge. 
He was perfectly well aware, that whatever he might 
succeed in rescuing from the gripe of the plunderer, 
would never find its way into the royal n^..^. ^ ^ 
treasury ; but would only help to fill the mwhiihm" «• 
coffers of the rapacious and unpHnqipled 
protector and his creatures. His tardiness in the 
matter, however, exposed him to the imputation of 
negligence in forwarding the interests of the king : 
and he was under the necessity of rendering some 
explanation of his want of promptitude. For this 
purpose he^addressed a letter to the duke ; as may 
be. collected from the account he gives of it to the 
sagacious Cecil, to whose friendly suggestions he 
was probably indebted on this occasion. His words 
are, " I have written letters to my lord of Northum^ 
berland, declaring unto him the cause of my stay in 
the commission ; which is, because all the gentle- 
men that be in the commission with me be now in 
London : before whose coming home, if I should 
proceed without them, I might perchance travail in 
vain, and take more pain than I should do good."* 
The incident, in itself, is of no great importance : 
but it illustrates the position of the archbishop, 
placed as he was in the midst of worldly-minded 
men, and expected to prostitute his high authority 

* Strype, Craniner. b. U. o. <9, and App. No. 107. Hm datt U fbf 
kttw to CoeU i« iha 20Ui Utr. 1«»% 
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to the fkrtkerancr of their sprdid and profligate 
designs. 
We now approach the last occurrence of any mo- 
j^^ ment in which Cranmer was coi^cerned 

during the life of Edward. The flagitious 
intrigue by which Northumberland attempted to seat 

his own connexions on the throne belongs 
h£^£lbt to general history ; and, of course, will 
auen^tLcMo fequirc no minute exposition in a work 

liice this. The outline of the project is 
well known to every one who has looked into our 
national annals. The constitution of King Edward 
w^s, unfortunately, delicate. He had long been 
labouring under symptoms of gradual decline. The 
next in succession was the Princess Mary, — an 
austere and bigoted Roman Catholic. The Duke of 
Northumberland had married his fourth son, Lord 
Guildford Dudley, to the Lady Jane Grey, daughter 
of the Duke of Suflblk, and granddaughter to Mary, 
the sister of Henry Vlil. The Lady Jane is de- 
scribed by all historians as admirable for every 
feminine excellence, and every mental accomplish- 
ment : and she was further, like her husband, edu- 
cated strictly in the Protestant faith. The pro- 
tector himself, if he had '' any other religion than 
interest," was all this while supposed to have been, 
in his heart, a papist ; though he did not make an 
open profession of the Romish belief till the moment 
when he was brought to the scaflbld. But, be this 
as it mny, his object in selecting for his son a Prot- 
estant bride of the royal blood, was now plainly 
developed. He plied the sensitive conscience of his 
dying sovereign, with urgent representations of the 
danger to which the church would inevitably be 
exposed by the succession of his sister Mary to the 
throne of England. It was true, he said, that better 
hopes might be entertained ofthe Princess Elizabeth; 
but her sentiments were, at best, but uncertain ; and 
besides, both sisters having been left under the puK 
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fiamentary stigma of iliegitimacy, it would be im. 
possible to leave the succession open to the one, and 
to close it against the other. Nothing, therefore, 
remained but to set them both aside, and to deviate 
slightly from the regular lineage in favour of persona 
the soimdness of whose faith was beyond all dis- 
pute. The country would thus be preserved from 
the dangers of foreign subjugation and domestic 
persecution; and both the glory of God and the 
safety of the realm would be effectually consulted 
at a small sacrifice of merely conventional and arti- 
fteial right.* 

The alarm of Edward for the Protestant cause 
must have been intense,--or he must have been 
under the influence of positive infatuation. Nothing 
else could have opened his ears to such reasoning as 
this from the mouth of an ambitious man who was 
father-in-law to the proposed queen ! In vain did 
the judges remonstate, for a time, against this dan- 
gerous enterprise. The council was inflexible : and 
the remaining scruples of the sages of the law were 
overpowered with the assurance that the sanction of 
the legislature would be obtained for the projected 
settlement. Even the signature of the cautious and 
prudent Cecil was affixed to the fatal document; 
though, with his usual dexterity and address, he 
dways protested that his name appeared there 
merely in the way of official comitersign, and not as 
an indication of his personal share in the 
enterprise. The only individual that yet gy ^SS/^ 
held out was Archbishop Cranmer. Anx- 
ious as he was for the security of the reformed 
church, he peremptorily refused to concur in a mea- 
sure framed in direct violation of the law, and io 

* It it a remarkable elreumstanoe tbat other Roman C'atTioIic lord% 
bealdea Northumberland, were parties to thia acbeme ; and thia haa i^ 
Mr. Tlimer to the aurmiae that the project waa not taken up ao muci 
with a Tlaw to the agfrandixemeHt of the Dudleya, aa to the reinatata- 
■Mot of tba •riatocracy in tlie iuprema inflaenca ia the attta.— Tiim% 
Bdw.VLp.S8i 
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inanifieBt contradiction to the will of his late master. 
These sentiments he. would have uttered to the kin^ 
in privacy. But this privilege was shamefully de^ 
nied him. He was not allowed the advantage of a 
confidential interview with his sovereign : and not 
only so, but he was insolently rebuked, in the pres- 
ence of the council, for daring to con>e between the 
sovereign and his settled purpose. He was, however, 
at last, so sorely beset by Edward himself, that in 
spite of his better judgment, he too was prevailed 
i^n to yield. He was unable to resist the urgency 
of the royal youth, whom from his heart he had 
always loved and honoured ; and thus he, unhappily, 
became party to a deed which he soon had reason 
most bitterly to repent. 

The process by which he was driven from the 
steadfastness of his original purpose may be best, 
learned from himself. The following is the account 
of the matter subsequently addressed by him to the 
queen : — " I am now constrained, most lamentably, 
and with most penitent and sorrowful heart, to ask 
mercy and pardon for my heinous folly and offence, 
in consenting and following the testament and last 
will of our late sovereign lord King Edward VI., 
your grace's brother ; which, well God he knoweth, 
I never liked ; nor any thing grieved me so much 
that your grace's brother did* And if, by any means, 
it had been in me to have letted the making of that 
will, I would have done it. And what I said therein 
as well to the council as to himself, divers of your 
majesty's council can report ; but none so well as 
the Marquis of Northampton, and the Lord Darcy, 
then lord chamberlain to the kind's majesty, which 
two were present at the communication between the 
king's majesty and me. I desired to talk with the 
king's majesty alone ; but I could not be suffered, and 
sd I failed of my purpose. For I might have communed 
with the king alone, and at good leisure, m^ trust 
iras, that I should have altered him from his pur« 
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pose ; but they beinp* present, my labour wis in Tain. 
Then, when I could not dtssmide him from the 
said will, and both he and his privy council also 
informed me that the judges, and his learned counsel, 
said that the act of entailinsr the crown, made by 
his father, could not be prejudicial to him, — ^but that he, 
being in possession of the crown, might make his 
will thereof, — this seemed very strange to me ! But, 
being the sentence of the judges and other' his Inarmed 
J counsel in the laws of this realm — (as both he and 

r his council informed me) — methought it became 

me not, being umearned in the law, to stand against 
my prince lh,erein. And so, at length, 1 was required 
by the king^s majesty himself to set my hand to 
his will, — saying, that he trusted I alone would not be 
more repugnant to his will than the rest of the council 
were. Which words surely grieved my heart very 
sore : and so I granted him to subscribe the will, and 
to follow the same ; which when I had set my hand 
unto, I did it unfeignedly, and without dissimulation. 
For the which I submit myself most humbly to your 
majesty, acknowledging mine offence with most 
grievous and sorrowful heart, and beseeching your 
mercy and pardon ; Y^^hich, my heart givelh me, shall 
not be denied unto me, being granted before to so 
many which travailed not so much to dissuade both 
the king and his council as I did."* Besides this 
letter to the queen, an application was subsequently 
made by Cranmer to the lords of the council, for 
their good offices with her majesty in his behalf, 
after he had undergone his disputation at Oxford ; 
and in this address he appeals to their own know- 
ledge of the extrem,§ reluctance with which he 
yielded to the solicitations of the king. " Some of 
you," he says, " know by what means I was brought 
and trained [drawn] unto the will of our late sove- 
reign lol-d, King Edward VI., and what I spake 

* SnTpe, Otanin. App. No. T4. Cranmer** Remains, toI. L p. 800l 
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against the same ; wherein I refer me to the reports 
of your honours and worships."* 

It has sometimes been imagined that the firmness 
of Cranmer on this occasion was trampled down by 
the violence of Northumberland or shaken by his 
artifices. That this notion is erroneous is proved 
by the testimony of the archbishop himself: for hs 
continues his letter to the queen in the following 
words : *' And, whereas it is contained in two acts of 
parliament, as I understand, that I, with the Duke 
of Northumberland, should devise and compass the 
deprivation of your majesty — surely it is untrue. For 
the duke never opened his mouth to me to move me 
to any such matter. Nor his heart i^as not such 
towards me — (seeking long time my destruction)— 
that he would ever trust me in such a matter, or 
think I would be persuaded by him. It was the 
other of the council that moved me, and the king 
himself, the Duke of Northumberland not being 
present. Neither before nor after had I any privy 
communication with the duke of that matter, — Bav« 
ing that ovenlif at the council-table, the duke said 
unto me that it became me not to say to the kin{^, 
as I did, when I went about to dissuade him from his 
said will."t 

From the above statements,t it is evident that, of 
all the members of the councU, Roman Catholic or 
Protestant, who were implicated in this project, 
Cranmer was, beyond comparison, the most entitled 

* This letter to tbe cooncil is in the Letters of the Martyre^fbl. 18 : and 
in Strype, Cranm. Append. No. 97. Alw in Cranmer't Remains, vol. L 
S65. Lett. 297. 

t Strype, Cranm. Append. No. 74. 

i Thalia^— eays Dr. Ungwd^—ifthetestaUmenUare to bebdieved!-^ 
Rist. Enfl. vol. vii. p. 140. I am nnaMe to comprehend why the aoleaia 
aTermenta of Archbishop Cranmer should be pot aaide by three wiwds 
of sarcastic insinuation. Besides, — even if the archbishop could hope to 
impoee upon his sovereign by a deliberate fltlaehood,— is it credible that 
be could have been so infatuated as to appeal to tba Iftirqais of NortlH 
•mpton,— to the lord-chamberlain, — to the whole eouncil,— to avouch an 
tinfbunded story, when a single word of theln must ha:Ta Movielad Mm 
of nntrath, and covered him with tnfkmy ! 
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v^aOA •£ «iiy oinisler or niiwoftlty motive. Bb 
rMfllttoe to the Boheme vras MOte- «tubbonr and 
piMaeM tlHui that of ^stif ot)per iadividUal enfsgxd 
isiit, . i^.wM Ike venr last to oooMat ; tad eipon 
tlMV Jio.dMllM)it •MFBeader hivovn jod^ent until Im 
liVMid that it^fillbcftd him in OMoeitioo to the nittsl. 
motts- resohitHm of the rest of the coonol^v^to Hit 
attiged OfUmon of Dm judfea^of tho laad, and tito 
Isgal adsiaana of the erowo^-^^nd) laatfy» to the ^ynw 
ia^MMAiiiiiiie» of tlie kwg, :a^en 4m loved wiHi att 
the aifatiea of a (^ther . NotJbMg, is abort) waa 
iMtaatttif to keapi iilm wholly blamtleaa, hot- gmier 
atMBfth of .puxfioae, aw) #eper coAidBttoa in hia 
oviit jodgweHt. 

r1^ daya«£ Edward dNw t^^eedily to a eloao; 
airi#^*ooow^ W the asaoiMr of thoae 
biniMuwi» tia»#a« anapiotona of poiaon ^SSiyv ^ 
iNTtveaocHi vhiapared adiroad.^ There ia, 
ho«ev0r^ na reaaonabk caqae ior believing that faw 
dtpth-Hfiae haateoed a eiog^ hour l^ violence of any 
aa«t, tuileaa we except that whtoh may hate been 
igftMn^ and atiipidiy JDdicted by the ymt ivannm, 
-^ikoy^m ci^od io to the roynl patieetwten ^1 
<^beir human aid -a^emed hofidesa. The oonititi»* 
tioo of the kiof ' had a teodeney %o pulmonary eoft* 
a«mptiou; and mlMii th0 aymptoma of tbat diaordir 
hecnime alarmwf f they naturally called inlh thoiM 
eg|«aaMio»» of aexiety which appear oecaaionaHjr 
in the jOOfreapoDdenoe of the archhiehop»t but whioh 
Aiiwiah no' evidence of hia appi^lienaioa that foul 
mc^icea were on foot against the lifjs of ^waid- 
Tinti Jie came to no mutaturail end ia rendered almoal 
c;ort»io by the foUowl^ extract from a letter of tlM 
CQMftcil jto Sir Philip Hoby, the an^bassador to the< 



* It if rooDdly amencd bv % biographer of Folt. that B4ward «m 
tRken on by Northumberland : ** In Anglia, malis Dueto NorthombrMi 
•r#w»e»tii)Cto Kdvanl«.'*^0U4litb, p. 43t ed. 1690. 

t ati7pe» Crarnn. b. H. e. i9 ; Cranmer't Workt, toI. i. p. S9C. 

Vol. II.— L 
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pcrer, aimeaneiiig: the kiwg*^ deeease i^-^W^ 

Mil you a great heap of infelicity. God hath cay«d 
oat of this world oar sovereign lord, the sixth of 
this month (July, 1553^), towards night, whose mao*^ 
ner of death was eoch towards God as assureth ua 
tlMt his soul in in place of eternal joy. The disease 
whereof he died was.putre^iction of the kmgs, bekif 
utterly incnrable."* ^ 

The last prayer of Edward was, that ^ God would 
defend the reakn from wtpistty.*^ Had his li(^ bMm 
spared, and the rest of nis days been answerable to 
their beginning, there is some reason to believe XhM 
the land would have been less in danger of pajMi^ 
than of Puritanism ; or, at least, that the tempoml 
resources of the Protestant church might have gone 
into utter dilapidation. His brief course on ear^ 
was, however, blameless, and almost saintly ; and, 
without retailing the prodigal encomiums with whidi 
the Protestant writers have embalmed his memory, 
wo may surely venture to describe him as a blessed 
sormwftii re. i^strumcnt, in the hands of a graciona 
■Mtij^teof'iS Providence, for the consolidation of the 
'■'*"'^ reformed faith in the realm trf Engiand. 
His departure was the last of a long catalo^e of 
dismal signs which, for some time past, had been 
saddening the spirits of the reformers, though with* 
out, for a moment, relaxing their exertions or 
abating their courage. ^The learned and fnoos 
sort," said Becon, when in exile, '* in King Edward** 
time, did reckon on a great calamity imp^MNngover 
their headd ; and they often poured out these fora^ 
bodings in the ears of their congregations. One cir* 
cumstance of fearful augury, in their sight, was the 
general depravity of manners,— -which oppressed 
their hearts with deeper despondence, when coo- 
trasted with the high standard of virtue and godli- 
ness which they were incessantly holding up to the 

Oott. BfSS. Gtllm. b. xii.849,b., dt«d In Tiid^ CniinMr,^ML& 
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^oittcHiplttfoii of th6if p6ople. Anofher ctns^ #f 
dejection was, the loss of several mighty standard- 
beaters of the faith,— the Protector Somerset^— -tbe 
Dake of fkiffblk and his brother,-— and, more parttcn- 
larly, the death of Paulas Pajnas and of Martin Bncert 
wiiose untimely removal from their labours was, 
«k>ne, regmpded as a mire proffnostic of disaster to 
the pure faith of the Gospel.* The adaoMintiae 
heart of John Knox himself was gloomily invaded by 
these presentiments of evil. From his banishment, 
. he aiterward wrote to establish the hearts of the 
laithful then under persecution: and he reminded 
them that he had often predicted those calamities, 
not only to his own people, but before the face of 
' Northumberland, — and again in the presence of the 
king himself,— and, lastly, in the midst of the bao- 
4iietinf , and the riot, and the festive fires whfch 
fMticlaimed the accession of the popish queen^f The 
day, therefore, which closed the eyes of the youth- 
fol Josias, — ** that perfect and lovely mirror of true 
nobility and sincere godliness,'^-^was to them, in 
truth, a day of gloominess and rebuke. The time was 
ftuft approaching when they and their venerable pri- 
mate were to be called to a merciless account. The 
people were speedily to witness, — ^not here and there 
Uie solitary fires that marked the sacrifice of some 
ttnhappy and fanatical misbeliever, — but scenes 
which might almost recall the hoitors of the ancient 
firuidism. It was the inscrutable will of Providence 
that the old superstition should be loosed for a sea" 
Jon, in order that it might make itself hateful in the 
ai^t of men and angels ; and that its savour mi|^ 
be abhorred in the nostrib of a people who bad 
tasted the blessings of a system comparative^ 
righteous and humane. The archbishop and h» 
inands must have foreseen that, sooner or later, tbe 
fonaoe would be lieated for themselves withsevea- 



ifbldiinry. Hoir wDddeiiftitt^ ^^iio1ri» wibjf of «wr 
mariyfn vrero supported under (heir t#raie&t8 fats 
been smpljr and faithfully vecarded by their iuiv«a^ 
lied chrornddr. A short eclipse^ it i» tme^ waa |i4f- 
MutMd to paw OTor the brightaess of their fnUt 
leader's integrity. But, at the last, it emerged wilh 
a splendour which no lapse of time shall erer. be able 
' to e&ce. 
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D«cUnUiDn eoacenuitf Um Maae— Hf raOiws to dy-*Act fbr oooflrib- 

Sf the Martrlue of Henry with Cathefine— Cranmer attaifieed of 
igh-ireMon^RemofvM to OstTonl wMt LaUmer ami Blttey^TMir 
pM|Nrt«ti«M al Ovford— Lattor^rKowlaad Taylor tDCraiwiier, Jter- 
All three condemned— The other Protestanta decline DisputAtion, but 
oiftr to anaWef before the Couneii or Parliament^-Oraniner, Ac. reaui '^ ^ 
fbr uuMlMT Trial, when the Pope** aathoriiy abookl be wriTo(t-4bit 
■till dftiiined in Prison— Revival of the peraecating Statatea— Couraca 
of Ui« Refbmfiera— Craomer'a request to *' utter hia min^ to the Qumi 
fiapeetfaig religloa. 

Tk brief reign Of the rductant and amiaUe 
wiureofNocth. ?»wp«r Lady Jane Grey, together with 



«•- its tragical termiiNttion, fall within til* 
^ TOOvince of the general liistorians of ottr 
country, we must confine ourselves to Uie notice 
4if those incidents which are more immediately ooe- 
nected with the biogra4)hy of the archbishop. Ob 
the 0th of Jaly allegiance was sworn to Jane Vy die 
great officers of state ; and immediately aAer« in 
reply to a coaMMinicatioii from Mary to the eoiiBofl» 
asserting her pretensions to the throne, an answet, 
or manifesto, was issued by them, reminding her of 
timac}^ and charging, her to desist miBker 
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QplioiitiM to tho IbwM 90vet6%ii ; ma to tldt doe* 
mMMt Um ii»iie of the prtmato was, mukralAedly, 
afixed. It further appefirs that the courtiers re^ 
rmkmtA flrm to the Lady Jane till the 19th of July: 
for ^Q that day Cranroer, together with the other 
nembera of the council, asaembled in the Tower, 
addreeeed a maadato to Lord Bich, the lord-lieuten* 
aot of the county of Essex, exhorting? and requiring 
hiflpto remain true and faithful to the cause.* On 
the verv following day, however, the tide of alle- 
giance began suddenly to ebb away. Several of the 
very aaane men who, on the 19th, had stoutly sum- 
moned her subjects to her defence, on the 90th were 
suddenly impatient to send in their submissions to 
Mary. This capitulation was endorsed by Cecil ; 
and, in excusing their defection from the queen, it 
distkictly^ alleges that the parties to the document 
were '* prevented from uttering their detormination 
before, without great destruction and bloodshed of 
themselves and others.^f On the same day, too, 
tiiey despatohed an order to the Duke of Northum- 
bertand, requiring him to disarm without delay; 
whieh order was al^ sigrned by the archbishop.^ 
From this moment the plot of the protector was no 
better than a heap of ruins. The fabric which he 
had been buBding up through the whole of his ambi- 
tioae life was, in an instant, in fragments at his feet ; 
and so semiMe was he of this, that when the queen 
was proclaimed at Cambridge, he was among the 
first to throw up his cap, and to cry out, ** God save 
Queen M ary."^ But his tardy and hypocritical loy- 
ii4ty< was unable to save him from the axe ; and, un- 
happily, his blameless and exemplary daughter-in- 

* 0U7ve*s CflMiMr, km. No. 09. 

t Ibid. App. No. 71.~liie luunM of thOM who aipMd this 

It fitren by Strjiie. 

4 8imM>b.iU. e. I. 
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lav WW inrolvad in tlie Aeatftif wMieliMllittblaB^- 
bjeeii reaeTYed solely for the arcli-teniptciAs wMt 
'Whom sbe was unhapi^ily surrovnded. 

It is noti perhaps, bo difficult as it may on iifsi aiglil- 
appear, to account for tha scHkknaeas of this 0ow0 im * 
revolatiOB. Th^ dasghlers of Henry VIIL, il is 
true, had both of them been stamped by the legiate- 
ture wjth the brand of iUefkimacy. But the peof^ 
must, all along, have felt that this was an arbitl-ary 
and capriefCMs doom ; and they all kneiw that itliad 
been, virtually, annulled by the last yrt^ of their- 
favourite ate^'ut^'hearted monarchy whtoh ti»^ them, 
probacy, stood in the place of law. And then, to«S' 
the prejudiceaof the Roman Catholics and the.prinei^ 
I^es of the reformed conspired to restore the aiK^ 
cession to ita natural course. The sincere Rcinian^ 
ists were Justif aUy anxious to see ^e tlwone ^tmv^ 
pied bf a princess of their own persuasion. Tbe 
Protestants were impelled, by their own reli|ftotia 
views, to maintain submission to what waa deemed ^ 
lawful authority, and to defeat all projects which 
savoured of usurpation ; and both Romanists and 
Protestants were animated by a common sentiment 
of detestation for the profligate desigtis of the pro- 
tector. When these circumstances are duly esti- 
mated, it will appear far front wonderfM thftt the 
accession of the aanghter of Catherine of Arragon 
should be celebrated, as it was, with festivities and 
bonfires, in spite of her notorious devotion to the 
pretensions of the pope. There is something in the 
spectacle which, on the whole, may be considered as 
indicating the stability of the social fabric in our 
country ; something which proclaima that the people 
of England are not easily enamoured of political 
vicissitudes. In a country more pervaded by th^ 
elements of revolution, and e(|ualiy distracted be- 
tween conflicting creeds, the rival pretenaiona of a 
Protestant and* a Reihish iftJtben might have beeii 
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teoM douUs hMa bMn ontertaiaed mpectui( Uw 
^■Mioa wbatter Mwy ever )in»iMed ■ - ■] ■hi, 
■yaMa «f lolerstmn lo Ifae mMof Sof- •'t^'^n- 
Mk. ni« MtMbitaRU •( that cMuiljr, M eboild be 
Iha w ba M d, were Hon deet4)r and ReacraUy poa- 
a al o ad kj tba pruKiplea of the aefimnatioB than thoaa 
«l anr other dtattict ia tke fcingdom : an] ytt thejr 
. were wmnoat in then- lojralt^ to ibe pof^ prineesai 
whom tbey rc^iardod aa Ibeir leaitinala aovereiga. 
Thai Umv aU^aneewaa bribed bj any deelaratwn, 
Anaanttng to a pMge of tndidfeiice lowaida the 
PnitataDt laith has been ao nacta a matter of ccn^ 
ttoverajr, that it can scarcely be aafe to ■saiinie it «a 
a Uet. On the other ban^ it teems to be abao- 
btaly eertBin that a promise to this effect was, in 
tte test instance, bWd oat to tbe city of London : • 
tat, OB tbe 19th of Augast, Mary declared to them 
that "die meaned, graciotisly, not lo compat, or 
attaint other nwn's consciencea, Otherwise ^an at 
Ooditooald, aa aha tnuted, pnt uato their hearta a 
|M«iiMiOD of tba trntb, throagh tit optmug iu w»r4 
awto fAnn." The manner in which tbe " word wM 
to be opened," and the conaciences of her nifajacta 
imIifhteMd to leceire the inith, speodily became 
•fforenk A vety clear indication at tin lni«Bded 
yroc wa was made in a procUmatioa which followed 
<M Uie ISth of the same monih, in which Bhe ro- 
paated hw indolRent daclaratioa, with tba lesarr* 
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further order, by commoa consent, may be tdtMr 
therein/'* The te^ here ' ptd ia w i^ ed wav otoq 
attended by a practieal and veiy ialelttaibla tmm 
mentary, in the release and reatoratioB of Qa tiiaer» 
Tonstal, Bonner, Uethe, and Day : in the adTaiiee*^ 
ment of the Bishop of Winchetler to the <iifnity of< 
chancellor ; and in thl» issuinf ^f a comfmaeion for 
UceAsing, under ike ^real Hal^ such preac h ers oolf- 
as, in his estimatioiH should be of aofllcient gravitjr 
aad discretion to be iotrustad with ttw #900. Thiv 
order for silencinf the refocaned clergy, it will he 
observed, was a more aibitrary exercise uf the nffwk 
sttprefldiicy than had ever been resorted to in th« 
oourse of the preceding reign; for it MKsluded tlw 
primate from all ^are in the selection of preadwrsy 
and consigned the matter wh^r to the jodgnent ^ 
the chancellor. A stiU more KNtnidable intioMtiott 
of the designs of th^ court was the issmng of « 
eemmission to the bishops of Lottdoa, Winchester^ 
Chichester, and Oarham, (men whose tempers werr 
mai likely to be much sweetened by the treslmeni 
they had experienced in the former nsign), attthori»« 
ing them to degrade and impriaon the ProtestaMl 
cAergy» both ministers aad prelates, on the threefold 
charge of treason, heresy, and matrioMoy. Of 
course it was not to be expected that Cranmec woaM 
immain long uaoMlested after the ^jtieen was firmly 
seated in her throne, fi^ly in the month of Auguati 
he was saaiaoo«d before the council, doobtlass to 
answer for his participation in the late treasonable 
attempt ; and was immediately ordered to Goofiae 
himself to Lambeth. He was brought before them 
again on the 27th of the same month ; and com- 
manded to bring him an inventory of his goods. 
What ma}r have been the intention of the court 
towards him, at this moment, it may not be ▼•!/ 

• WUk. Com. vdl. hr. |t Sft 



Mitfy to fiMMote. TlMiir ptoce^iogft, howeVir, 
4IOOU wore ad «apect of more decided 8^i:erity : tor 

about Iho middto of the following S«pteni- 

heTi lie was cointtiitted to the Tower. JSTX *! 
ThiB order ibr his coAmitUl was iftMied by ^uii'^''^ 
0iea who were aa deeply involved in po- ' 
litical dtUa^iieiicy aa himaelf ; and who yet had the 
effrontery to aU*e, as the reason for his itnprisob- 
ineot^ thai it was '> thought convenient^^s well Ibr 
the t0e»M>n committed by him against the queen's 
majesty, as for aggravating that offence, by spread- 
ing about seditious biUs, moving tunralts to the dis- 
qmeiting the present siate.'^^^kB^ he should remain in 
jcuitody till be slKHild be " referred to justice, or 
linther /orteed, as shoidd stand with the queen's 
pleasure." 

By the ''pre$ent state,^^ the counsellorfe mustprob- 
ably hfve meant th(e Hate of things which c^,^ ^ ^ 
then eicisted in the niind and contem^ «at3^ 
platioft o( Mary and her Roman Catholic adviset^ : 
for no otJier " eUie^ than this, most certamhr. could 
be aflSecfted by auy proceedings of Oranmer. So to, 
at leaat, as relig^n was concerned, the circu£- 
. i^aoces which involved him in the charge of tumidt 
and sedition had been of a directly opposite tend- 
ency ; for they were precisely such as indieated a 
Tesokition to maintain things in the veiy condition 
in which they were left by Edward Vl., and whtdi, 
Jis yet, had not been revoked by any legal enact- 
jnent. The incidents to which the council had 
iabove alluded to were as follow. The obsequies of 
th^ late king were celebrated in English, at West- 
mii^ter Al^y, and the sacrament administered ae- 
cording to the ritual of King Edward; while a 
.dM)lemn dir^e and hi|h mass, in Latin, were chantod 
"for him in the chapel pf the Tower. That the arch- 
bishop was concerned in either of these solemnities 
is Qtterlv destitute of nroof. With the Urge and 
• requiem he assuredly had no concern ; and« according 



to Qpdwp),* lUy, the Bishop •f OIMM|iitM>lr (Ulio 
had oeeu imprisoned in the \Mi reigfn), was the per- 
son ivho officiated at the funeral servioe in EngHsh. 
It was, nevertheless, reported tkat Cranmer had pro- 
fessed his readiness to officiaAe ta tlie Latin service ; 
and,»what was still. more ouUfageonsi^r fHlse,*-tli&t 
he had actually restpnsd the celebtatiiia of %h» umta 
in his own cathedral. These cidiaiimes were too 
much even for the habitual equantniity of tiiesroh- 
«• iinhnttni ^ishop. While be was under vsstraiut at 
«nmbs ^ Lambeth, he drew vep a declaration^ con* 
ceived in language much more iHtempielr- 
ate than was usual wiUi him, the oh^t of whioh 
was, to repel this shameful mis-statementi.^ It is 
true that the n^ass had been solemnized in Canter- 
bury cathedral ; but the person who officiated on Uie 
occasion was, not the primate, but Thoroden« the 
suffragan of Dover, and Vice-dean of Canterbury ; 
the ungrateful and perfididus monk who had been 
alwavs treated by Cranmer as his own femilitt 
fi^iena; who had. received, fl^m him, on many bccS- 
sions, distinguisheid marks of respect and h<Miour;t 
'who, neverthelesstin the reign of Jlenry Viil., had 

Joined in a conspiracy for the rain of Jus patron; 

• •. 

* AttMU, 15A8. Bnpt. Traml. p. 10S» ed. 1975. 

t Wtuunon's Obsery^tions, 4ie. 8(|y|M. CiMnn. App. |kS98, or p. 
10l9,orOxr. «d. The follomg character of this man ia given if 
etim« t^f^fi* F<Hii*a MSS. ** Ttii" Thornden waa a man having neither 
Wit, learning, nor hoaenty. And yet bla witl ia very ready ; forlw preach- 
•thila well extempore as at a year'a varuing : a<» leameiyy that no mtn 
«m tdl what he chiefly intetideth or goeth about to prove : ao aptly, that 
•groaaof poiataia not sulBcieut to tie hin aennon tofteiher: not unlika 
lodocua, a nioDl(,or whom i^^raMmus maketh mentjoa in bis obUoqsia*; 
who, if ha were not garnished with those glorious fitlM* monk, doctor, 
vtoO'daaa. and aoffhigan. were worthy to walk 0|»enly in ibe atreeta whli 
M bell and oock^s eofnb,*~Strype, Gr. b. Ui. <. 1. 

It aeertia very surprisinc ihftt Cranmer should hv beea aa lOBg Mid 
■aaampletely miitaken in this despicaWle fiarson. It appears, from a lettir 
laeaittly pubHaiied, that in 1536 ihe priitnaie aetoaHy reRommttided him 
to the patronage of Groin well, ^ the fliteat pwaon Ibr theodloe at prior 
of Ohtiat Churcb. Canterbury, of whicb hunaehe was f|ien « wmI^mA 
oSarword baoaMOo prebendary. See CnMimcr*a Remaina, toL I. p, S% 
||9.Mt.fUS. '. . 
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the archbishop, to make his metropolitiin chnrch the 
scehe of open defection from the cause of the Re- 
formation. It is by no means wonderful that ttie in- 
solence and trettchery of this man shotild betray the 
archbishop into nnnsnal commotion of spirit. He 
was not content with addrettfing a private letter to a 
frfend, in contradiction of the reports in question ; 
hot he also drew op, with a vi«>w to pobhcution, a 
fbilnal pnptty in which he said that, for twenty years, 
lie had been well exercised in bearingr evil reports 
and lies, without beine s^iously molested : but that 
he was not prepared to endure such falsehoods^ 
when they threatened serious Injury to God^s truth. 
He therefore signified to the worid, that it was not 
he that set up the mass at Canterbury ; but it was ** a 
false, flattering, Ijrinf} and dtssemblmg monh,'** who 
did it without his adiici^ and counsel. To this tih- 
dication of himself he added an intrepid challenro 
to the adherents of the Rohiish church. If tM 
queen, he saii^ would but grant him the opportunity, 
he, together with Peter Martyr, and four or five 
more, whom he should choose, would imdertake, not 
only to defetid the Common Prayer, the ministration 
of the sacraments, and other rites and ceremonies^ 
bat also to show, that all the doctrine and reKfpion 
established by Edward VI. wfis more •pure^ and mor# 
conformable to God's Word, than any that had been 
known in England for the last ten centtirles ; and 
that it was, essentially, the same that had been used 
in the church fbr fifteen hundred years. All this he 
engaged to prm^, on the condition that the matter 
might be brought to the test of God's Word, and that 
the disputation might be carried on in writing.* 

Such was the " Declaration'^ of Cranmer, accord- 
iag to the first draft of it: but, before he could 

* This paper may be found in Stryp«*a Cranmer, b. Ui. 1. 1. Aim 
CftBii>er*k fietnaint, t<d. It. p I. 



Mid openlf read in Ohoapaidot i^aiijr m ^Qplember*. 
Of the eoptes in ^ircutoUOAi ^vtial mtere bvQii^ 
to the lords <tf. the oo«ui^} iua4 mh«B Grmuner w«» 
ioterrofifated whather ha w^^ t^ aplhpr ol it, ^ 
ittstantfy adnilted that ha waa: hu| he expreaa^ 
great concern at ita promat&i^ diai^aiaioiiv; not ba-^ 
oause.hewaaaaxioim todia0H8e)iiaaaiit«ie9ta,bat9 
onthe contrary, b0caiiiae it b^d be«» hia intention ^ 
enlarge and c<Nrr^t the docpqieiit, aod then to^x U* 
vith hia owa handaad aaal tait, on^the do^a>of all 
theaharohas m London* ^ _ - , 

. it ia hy no aieana improbable thai tbia^ " aeditioua 
t^^'-aa the council were pleaaed to tenn.it^aaan^ 
ually coat ike avchbiahop hia Ufs, It liaa beec 
Qidoght that when he waa aunuBfliiad bafove^ the 
cainoll, on the VHh Aagust, a^d ordered to foi^g an 
HiventD|ry with 6im4 the intention of t^ looi^ waa 
tftcoaaign him to pjrivacy and ai]cnoe,4ipofi a v^oon 
ersta allowance, mthd remainder of hia ;daya.f BiU 
whan they, aobaequeiitly, found him pcepwao, noi 
only to diaavow the maaa) but to pubiii^ on e^^rf 
dmroih-daidr of the metropolia a aofiof dafiaooe la 
the whole Koauah party, they percai^ ^hat it 
WKMdd be madneaa to raclum upon hia neutndjty^ 
whathey hia Aitura life were to he private or publia. . 
ITie moment^ thofelora, waa i^ow arrived for layiiM^ 
their faanda heavi^ upon him : and he .waa ac^nirf^ 
iogiy oonmitted to in» Tower <aa Wa have alnaady 
atatad), oot merely for bi» ibrmer tteaaonaga^naUha , 
qpoett^jbat forhia alleged pamevf^raa^i in, eixcitiiig 
tmiiidt and aaditioQ. 

ITJiat Craaaiaa waa fuUy prapawL ^r extrenu^ 
I '- , • - * 

'«1i -wa mm^*i tr ▼•!. PoltaiMML It MNtWltt «■ iUkmWm 
aotica,— ** Laeta public^ Londinl, in VUo Mercatnrumi^ ^mi^ qui ctam 
Mtonaphnm MuripOMm^S 8cifC l«99L"uaM ToddP» Qgwaam, vol. ii.pi. 
lll^llotaa). 

t auTprft GrttMi: b.Mt c. 1. 
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is quite olmoiis from the whole of his demeanotir 
since the establishment of Mary on the throne, and 
the commencement of severities ag^ainst the Prot- 
estant ministers and bishops. From that time he 
began, in every sense of the expression, to set his 
house in order, and to make himself reaidy for the 
worst. One grand object of his anxiety was the 
liquidation of all his debts ; and when this was once 
accomplished, so that not a single demand upon him 
remained unsatisfied, be is said to have excMmed, 
•• Thank God, 1 am now my own man ; 1 can now, 
with God^s help, answer all the world, and face all 
adversities that may be laid upon me.** But his 
fortitude did not show itself merely in this careful 
discharge of a plain duty. It was soon brought to a 
much severer test. The prisons at that time begao 
to be crowded with the victims of exasperated 
Romanism ; and numbers among the professors of 
the Reformation were meditating a retreat into 
Ibreign lands, from the perils that were coming thick 
and fast upon their cause. Some, indeed, there seem 
to have been, whose conscience recoiled, at first, 
Arom the thought of flight, as if it were a sign of 
eowardice or unfaithfulness. The archbishop la- 
boured to dissipate these scruples ; and for this very 
jnarpone addressed a letter to a religious kdy of his 
acquaintance, in which he justified the practice by 
Scriptural examples ; and concluded by exhorting 
Iier to withdraw herself speedily from tne malice of 
her persecutors and Crod's enemies, to tty mto some 
place where God was most purely served : for this, 
he said, would be no slandering of the truth, but 
rather the preservation of herself to God and the 
truth, and to the society and comfort of Christ's little 
iock.* The advice which the archbishop cmmJu i^^w 
had offered to his friends was now ten- ^*y' 

* Strype^ Cramer, App. Nov 1% where the whole letter la printed, 
MJw eee d ** to BIra. WBtoeon, pereoedim her to fly.*' It ie also printed 
to the Letters of the Mwt;ra,ibL Si, M. And Ia GnuuMi*» RnntaWb 
^«i. i. p. MS. 
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dered by others to himself: and there t9h be little 
doubt that at any time previous to his committal to 
the Tower he might have carried his maxims into 
practice in his own favour, and {^aced himself beyond 
the malice of his adversaries. It is not by any 
means clear that, early in the reign of Mary, and be- 
fore her government was fully confident of its 
strength, they would not gladly have escaped th^ 
embarrassment of dealing with the case of the arch« 
bishop. To leave him wholly at liberty might be 
dangerous ; to proceed to hateful extremities against 
him might be more dangerous still. His flight from 
England would have seasonably cut the knot of their 
perplexities : but his notions of duty would not suffer 
him to afford them that relief. He had a much more 
lofty rule of duty foir himself than for others in an 
humbler rank. He regarded the primate of England 
as a standard-bearer, who could not fly with honour, 
even in the darkest hour of peril : and, conformably 
to these principles, he was steady at his post, while 
the followers of the gospel were rushing in multi- 
tudes to the Continent, in search of an asylunu 
When urged to allow himself the benefit of his own 
principle, he replied that, whatever might be war- 
rantable in others, it would ill become the post he 
occupied and the cause he had maintained for so 
many years, to remove secretly from the realm, as 
if he were fearful of avouching all that he had en- 
deavoured and achieved for the advancement of true 
religion.* The council, however (we have seen)^ 
were soon delivered from the difficulty occasioned 
by the archbishop^s refusal to withdraw: for hie 
demeanour respecting the ** Declaration," above ad- 
verted to, furnished them with a seasonable, though 
hollow, pretext for committing him to custody, ae 
an incorrigible disturber of the public peace. ' 

* 8tr]rpe*s Cnininer, b. lU. c. S.-49M alao Godwyali Anmdi^ Bagt 
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• The eonduct of Cranmer, at this pc^'od, was sQcb 
as would be extolled io the life of a heathen sage, 
as an instance of heroic virtue. In a Christian 
bishop of the primitive time, it would have been 
thought an example of constancy worthy of all 
honour and veneration. The same undaunted spirit 
continued to support him in the midst of the dangers 
which every moment were gathering around him. 
In the month of October the queen assem- Ad tat omAm. 
bled her first parliament ; and among their !J*hS,JJ*^ 
first labours was an act for confirming the "*cwiier»^ 
marriage of Henry VIII. with Catherine of Arra^on, 
and thus restoring the legitimacy of the queen. This 
was a measure which might be reasonably expected : 
but few, even among those to whom the chancellor 
was most fully known, could have expected such a 
consummation of impudence and falsehood as that 
which now appeared in the preamble to the statute ; 
—affirming, as it did, that '' Thomas Cranmer, late 
archbishop, did, most ungodly and against law, judge 
the divorce upon his own unadvised understanding 
of the Scriptures, and upon testimonies of the uni- 
versities, and some bare and most untrue conjec- 
tures !" Any one who was ignorant of the previous 
history would find it hard to believe that Gardiner, 
the present chancellor of Queen Mary (from his 
office probably the framer of this very act), had been, 
of all men living, the most active in fixing upon his 
mistress the stain of bastardy, — that Gardiner had 
been working out the pleasure of his master, with 
all his capacities, long before Cranmer was impli- 
cated in the business, — that Gardiner was the man 
chiefiy concerned in bringing Cranmer himself to 
the notice of Henry, and associating him in the 
same task. Well may it be affirmed, that the keeper 
of Queen Mary's conscience was a man ** past aU 
shame :"* for who that was not past shame would 

* Burnet, Tol. U. Ann. It59. 
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endure that s falsehood so contotDptiUe should be 

Sit iato the mouth of the ledslature t and this, too, 
r the evident purpose of mrectinff the vengeance 
«f the Roman Catholics against his former coUeague 
in the business of the divorce, 
llie same parlian^ent which restored the qoeeii 
cnamet at. attainted Cranmer of high-treason. As a 
igM of ki(b> necessary consequence, he was divested 
of the temporalities of the archbishopric, 
which were immediately placed under sejqtuestratioii. 
He appears to have been severely disquieted by the 
thought of being branded as a traitor; and he lost 
no time in addressing to the queen the petition for 
pardon, which has been cited above, and which con- 
tains the explanation of his conduct in sanctioning 
the late king's design for changing the succession.^ 
He dreaded the ignominy of sodSering as a malefac- 
tor ; but always [urofessed himself ready to meet 
with cheerfulness whatever afflictions he might be 
called upon to endure in the cause of God.f His 
conviction for treason took place in November; and, 
at that time, he probably expected that his execution 
would speedily follow the sentence : for it has beea 
ascertained that, shortly after the attainder, he was 
publicly led tlurougfa iJondon, unshaken, and even 
cheerful, amid the general grief of the spectators, 
urgently imploring that there might be no tumults, 
and declaring that he expected to suffer in the course 
of eight days.{ At this period, therefore, it is evi- 
dent that he entertainea no thought whatever of 
being allowed to expire at the stake, for his faith- 
fulness to his God, instead of perishing on the scaf- 
fold for disloyalty to his sovereign. It might have 
been well for his peace had he fallen, as he Uiea 
expected, by the hand of the executioner: for 

* Strypel Craainer, App. No. 74. t Atf. b. itt. e. i. 

t ThtM etreniiMtaficM are ttatad bj AImoo, in • l6tl«r datW Dm. 
196S, and cited by Mr. TMid, Oram G«nUltiMtU.iL 00ft. TotfaCMft- 
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nothing could well be more deplorable than tlie 
whole proapect around him, turn in what direction 
he might. The chief management of the realm 
consigned to Gardiner— the faithful ProtestanU 
driven into exile, or pining in dungeons — the for- 
eigners, who had been allowed in the reign of Ed- 
ward to form congregations in England, now com- 
pelled to remove, and to carry with them the arts 
and the industry by which they might have enriched 
the nation — ^the married clergy cruelly divorced or 
deprived — a packed and obsequious convocation, and 
a parliament also at the devotion of the crown — and 
what, perhaps, was more bitter than all, the pro- 
fessors of the gospel beginning to fall away in the 
season of persecution, aiui to defile their conscience 
by falling down before the consecrated wafer: 
these were the visions of sorrow and dismay which 
now presented themselves to the view of the arch- 
bishop. On every side he beheld the structure 
which had cost him so many years of anxiety and 
toil cmmbling^away before his eyes as if it had been 
a fabric of clay. But even in these depths of dejec- 
tion, he was not left wholly destitute of comfort. 
When the prisons began to be crowded by the defeat 
oi Wyat's insurrection,,- three other distinguished 
martyrs were thrust into the same chamber with 
him. Their employment in captivity was afterward 
described by Latimer to the commissioners at Ox- 
fond ; and nothing could better become the situation 
of men who were lying in. peril of their lives for the 
testimony of the truth : '^ Mr. Cranmer, Archbishop 
of Canterbury," said he, "Mr. Ridley, Bishop of 
London, that holy man Mr. Bradford, and I, old 
Hugh Latimer, were imprisoned in the Tower of 
London for Christ's gospel-preaching, and because 
w« would not go a massing. , The same Tower being 
jBO full of, prisoners, we four were thrust into one 
chaniber, as men not to be accounted of. But, God 
be thanked, to our great joy and comfort, there did 

1H2 
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we toMther read over the New Testmnent wHii 
great Seliberation and painful study : md I aseiipe 
youf as I will answer before the tnbunal of Grod's 
majesty, we did find, in the Testament, of God's 
body and blood no othe^ but a spiritual presence, 
nor that the mass was any sacrifice for sin. But in 
that heavenly book it appeared that the sacrifice 
which Christ Jesus our Redeemer did upon the croM 
was perfect, holy, and good,-^that God the Heavenly 
Father requireth none other, — nor that ever again 
to be done."* 

In the course of a few ramiths these eonsolatpry 
occupations were broken off. The three confessors 
were dragged out of their cell, not indeed to death, 
but to the mtermediate martyrdom of a public dtspu- 
tation. The convocation had assemUed at the same 
time with the paiiiament, at the summons of Bonner, 
who was now restored to the see of London, and 
exercised the functions of the imprisoned metropol- 
itan. The composition of this- assembly waa so 
entirely conformable to the views of the govenmieat, 
that there were not more than six of their number 
who had the inclination or the courage to stand up 
for the Reformation of King Edwara.f They pro- 
ceeded, therefore, with all imaginable alacrity m tiw 
work of demolition. The laTMurs of Cranmer fell 
rapidly before them. The Liturgy and the Articles 
were speedily disposed of: and their next care was 
to restore the doctrine of the Eucharist to its former 
honours. A disputation was accordingly held in the 
Lower House ; and, at the especial desire of the 
queen, the sacrament of the Lord's Supper was 
chosen for the subject. A more unexceptionable 
mode of proceeding could hardly have been adopted, 
if the contest had been conducted with any sem- 
blance of fairness and decorum. But the spirit 
which presided may be imagined from the 1angli<ig» 

* Btryp^ BeeL Hem. iU. ftt 
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•f Weston, tbe pvalociitor. *" We have the Word,'* 
said the reforming disputaats, appealing, as nsualt 
to Uie Scriptares : — " But we have the woord^^^ was 
the reply of ^e insolent and shameless moderator. 
The outcry against the manifest iniouity of these 
proceedings seems to have awakened the Romanists 
to some sense of decency : for it was resolved that 
the eontroversy should be renewed at Oxford, under 
Xbt manajgement of a committee selected from both 
nniyersities; and it was further determined that 
Cranmer and his two fellow-prisoners, who had 
been excluded from the former conflict, should now 
be summoned to a share in this.* In pur- u^. 
Buance of this resolution, they were re- tj^J^'^J: 
moved from the Tow^r to the prison of ^^hj^"*^ *• 
Bocardo, at Oxford, in the month of 
March: and in the April following the strife of 
words was to begin. 

It would seem as if the dominant party regarded 
the approaching argumentf as a crisis of no ordi- 
nary importance, if we may judge by the pageantry 
with which it was ushered in. On Satur^y, the 
14th of April, the repr^ssentatives of the Lower 
House of Ccuvocatton, with the Prolocutor Weston 
•t their head, and attended by the dele- 
gates of either university, advanced in ^^aSS^ 
procession to St«|f ary*s, and seated them- 
selves in the choir, in front of the }iigh altar. 
When ^ir solemn devotions and the formal pre- 
liminaries of their business were despatched, they 
sent orders to the mayor and bailiffs of Oxford, to 
baring Dr. Cranmer before them. The archbishop 
0oon appeared, guarded l^ a body of bill-men. He 
«tood with his staff in his hand, with a grave and 
reverential a^eet ; and ia that posture he remained| 

^ 

* Strypa CramiL ^. fit. e. 10, «id Aiip. No. 77, 79. 

t An ample account of the Oxford disputathme nay be aeeit hi tbt 
Bccl. Blogr. Tol. iii., compiled eUefly fiom Poxe. Cranmex^ lAtro Ift 
iMm ■»# ti#a»BiiB Ctaoni. tak vol. M. p. 4--3& 
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having declined a seat, whiqh they had the Gonrteanr 
to offer him. The prolocntor opened the proceed* 
ings with an haran^e, in which he observed how 
commendable a things was unity in the church of 
Christ; and then, turning to the archbishop, la- 
mented that he, who once had been a Catholic man, 
should have made an unseemly breach in the unity 
of the church, not/ merely by setting forth erroneous 
doctrine, but by teaching a new taith every year. 
It was, however, her majesty *s -earnest desire that 
he should, if possible, be recovered from his schis* 
roatical separation ; and she had, accordinglv, been 

E leased to charge them with the office of reciaiminflf 
Im. He then produced the three articles which 
had been agreed upon as the main points for discus* 
sion ; the first of which affirmed the corporeal pres- 
ence in the sacrament of the altar ; the second, 
declared the transubstantiation of the consecrated 
elements; the third maintained the life-givin|r and 
propitiato)ry virtue of the mass. The archbishopt 
being desired to pronounce his opinion on these 
propositions, replied that nothing could exceed his 
ralue for unity, as the preserver of all human com- 
monwealths ; the advantages of which he illustrated 
by various instances from ancient storv: and he 
added that he would mo^t cordially embrace it,— 
provided always that it were a unity in Christ, and 
conformable to the Word of God. He then deliber- 
ately read the articles over, three or four times ; 
and being asked whether he would subscribe them, 
he said that, as they were there worded, they were 
tdl false, and at variance with Scripture ; and that 
consequently he must decline all unify of which 
these propositions were the basis. He offered, 
nevertheless, that he would prepare his answer in 
writing by the next day, if he might be allowed a 
copy of the articles. The prolocutor assented ; but 
told him that his answer must be in readiness that 
▼eiy night, and that he would be amad upon ta 
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amaMa the ponite of bb ditseiit hv ichd»tic 
BrguDient in Latis, in the puUic schoote. He was 
then consigned again to the custody of the mayor, 
ajod condudted back to his confinement at Bocarao,* 
which was bo better tiiau a filthy prison for the re« 
ception of ordinary criminals. His demeanour on 
this day was throughout so distinguished by vener- 
aJ^e gravity and modest. 8elf-*pps8ession, th^t seve- 
ral of the academics, who disapproved his opinions, 
were moved by it eveu to tears. 

The next day^ Sunday the IMh of April, a grand 
and solemn banquet was held by the commissioners 
at Magdalen CoUege, after the sermon at St. Mary's, 
which was delivered t^ Harpsfield, chaplain to the 
Bishop of London. In the course of the evening 
the written answer of Cranmer was sent in to the 
prolocutor, who was entertained at Lincoln Col- 
lege. In this paperf he professed that he could 
acxnowledge no such thing as a natural body of 
Christ, which should be merely spiritual, — ^^the ob- 
ject of intellect and not of sense, — and not distin- 
guishable into parts or members. He contended, 
with the ancient doctors, that the bread and wine 
were called the body and blood of Christ, by a mode 
of speech that was purely figurative ; and that the 
guests at the holy table of Christ are there reminded 
that his crucifixion supplies a nutriment as jieedful 
for our souls, as material suAenance is needful for 
omr bodies. He, lastly^ maintained that the oblation 
of Christ upon ^e cross was of supreme and final 
efficacy ; and that to seek for any other sacrifice 
for sin would be to make the great propitiation of 
none effect. 

On Monda;^, the 16th of April, at about 8 o'clock, 
the commissioners proceeded, with Uie usual pomp 

• <* Boeardo is trtinldiii lltlnr priaoo finrdrankards, and harlots, and 
HiaTileac aort of people.'^ BioasrUiBradftidi tdttaraofUiallartyn^ 
iS,^€2oT«rdala*s nots, 
^.GoU.IL]l«6.81 
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and fornlallty, to the divinity schools : ttid €n»i^ 
mer was brought forward to undergo the baiting of 
a public dispute. He was immediately conducted 
to the respondent's desk, and near him were seated 
the mayor and aldermen of Oxford. The bqsiness 
was opened by the prolocutor in a speech which conf* 
menced with the following sentence : *' Brethren, 
we are this day met together to confound that de- 
testable heresy of the verity of Christ^s body in the 
sacrament." This exordium was so ludicrously 
equivocal, that it was received with a universal 
burst of laughter. As soon as the indecorous hier- 
riment had subsided the prolocutor continued his 
harangue, the main object of which was to show 
that to oppose the doctrine of transubstantietion 
was neither mol'e nor less than to deny the power 
and truth of God. . Upon this the archbishop re- 
marked, that they were met for the discussion of 
certain controverts matters, which yet, they Were 
told, it was unlawful and even impious to dispute : 
and *' if this be so," he added, " surely mine answer is 
expected in vain." The contest respecting the m- 
disputable points nevertheless commenced. ** Your 
opmion^ reverend master, doctor," said Chedsey,* 
who was to begin the debate, '* is different from the 
Scripture, therefore you are deceived." To this 
specimen of logical audacity, Cranmer replied, of 
course, by denying the fbrmer proposition. The 
opponent then contended, . that the word **bod3r^ 
was to be taken in its literal acceptation ;'aikd that 
it had always been so taken by the chUrch. Cran- 
mer, on the contrary, insisted that the language 
was wholly metaphorical, and that the church had 
so understood it from the beginning ; iind this pro- 

Sosition he offered to maintain by arguments whick 
e had prepared in writing, and which he now de- 
sired might be read aloud. The request was, appa- 

* This dispucatkHi wUli ClMdaey ii printtd in Cnuuner^ Honainii 
VQl.iT.p.4-M. 
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r^Uy, aeeeded to by Dr. Weston ; but notwilhfttaitd« 
ing this, the paper was never read. It would be 
impossible to detail the remainder of the cdntro^ 
irersy, without fiUing a great portion of our volume. 
The whole was, in truth, a scene of wearisome and 
most disorderly wrangling. It lasted from eight in 
the morning till nearly two in the afternoon. The 
argument was carried on sometimes in English, and 
sometimes in Latin. The prelate was compelled to 
stand alone against a multitude of antagonists. He 
was perpetually assailed with unmannerly intemip« 
tion. The prolocutor disgraced himself by helping 
epithets of disparagemei^t upon the archbishop; 
and his offensive vehemence was a signal for turbu* 
lence and clamour to the miscellaneous auditory : 
so that the schools resounded at intervals with hiss- 
ing, and hooting^ and peals of laughter, and other 
symptoms of vulgarity and rudeness: and the as- 
sembly was at length dismissed by the exemplary 
moderator^ with an invitation to the crowd to ex- 
press their sense of triuitiph by shouts of '* VicU 
Veritas.^* 

Such were the courtesies which dignified an im- 
portant and solemn theological argument, in the 
sixteenth century, and in the most renowned uni- 
versity of Europe ! The process by which the late 
primate of England was to be stamped as a heretic 
was such as, at the present day, would almost dis- 
grace the hustings, at a period of the most tumultu- 
ous political excitement. The uproar which on 
this occasion was suffered to dishonour an assembly 
of scholars and dfvines, and to heap oppression and 
insult on the first ecclesiastic in the realm, may 
partly be ascribed to the semi-barbarous cbndition 
of society; and it might perhaps be too much to 
affirm that nothing of a similar description had ever 
occurred when Roman Catholics, instead of Prot- 
estants, had been placed on their defence.* But it 

* Any one «1m vtotaet t« wee tte # r w inina ei tbe IUmmii CathoHei, 
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In order to sectire fhe^ narrative from interruption, 
I have hitherto purposely abstained from all mention 
of the share which was borne by Hidley and Latimer 
in this famous disputation : and, even now, aur hor 
tice of it must, unavoidably, be brief. The day ap- 
pointed for Ridley was Tuesday the nth of April; 
for Latimer, Wednesday the 18th. The insults they 
experienced were precisely similar to those which 
had been heaped upon the archbishop. The treat- 
ment of Latimer was^ indeed, if possible, still more 
disgracefully brutal The venerable and simple- 
hearted man dtood before the commissioners, com- 
pletelyJbrok'en down with age and infirmity — pro-^ 
fessing himself at all times but slenderly qualified 
for the conflicts and stratagems of theological debate 
— ^pleading that his memory was then weUnigh gone, 
so that he was no longer master of the moderate re- 
sources which he once possessed — and declaring 
that, even if he were armed at all points, his bodily 
decay would utterly disable him from the fatigues 
Of such a contest;* The hearts must have been 
strangely seared which coiild resist an appeal like 
this, n:om the lips of a feeble old man, bending under 
the weight of fourscore years ! And yet it toas r^r 
sisted. He, who had worn a mitre, and had preached 
in the presence of kings, was now borne down and 
Inrowbeaten, and assailed with, taunts, and revilings, 
and merciless derision. Whatever may be the 
merits or demerits of Irhe Bomah Catholic creed, 
there was enough in this odioua scene to cover with 
ignominy the individual Roman Catholics who hap- 
pened to preside at it ; and to make both papists and 
Protestants blush at the thought that the persons 
who thus degraded themselves were men of Eng- 
land ! One quality, however, there was, in the ven- 
erable prisoner, which neither the weakness of age 
nor the cowardly malice of his auditory could sup- 

* He Mid be wm a* fit to diipate, as ta be made Captain of Calais. 
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press, eyen for an instant— and that was his nnoon- 
qvierabte strength of purpose. The prolocutor re- 
proached him with his stubbornness. " It cometh,** 
said he, ^ merely of, vainglory, and will do you no 
gt>dd when a^ fagot is in your beard : and we all 
see, by your own confession, how little cause you 
have to be stubborn ; for your learning is 'mfeojfer^t 
hold,* The queen^s grace is merciful, if ye will but 
turn." — ^" You shjiU have no hope of me to turn," 
was the reply of Latimer ; " I pray for the queen 
daily, that she mayttim from this religion." And 
so he w-as sent back to his dungeon, for an obsti- 
nate and incorrigiU6 misbeliever. 

The might and accomplishment of Ridley gave 
much more serious trouble to his inquisitors. The 
martyr was in the full vigour of his faculties ; and 
never were his powers and attainments exhibited to 
more triumphant advantage. He, as well as liati- 
mer,. had more of constitutional firmness than the 
archbishop ; and this invaluable property* combined 
with the activity of his faculties, enabled him to 
produce his store of things, both new and old, with a 
readiness and self-possession-which perpetually cop- 
founded his opponents, .and forced from one of them 
the bitter exclamation, that, even^f he were to main- 
tain the heresy of Arius, the subtlety of his wit 
would enable him to shake off the authority of the 
fathers, and even of the very Scriptures themselves. 
All, however, was to -no purpose. When the thriee 
ndaysV controversy was over, the papists cried out 
victoria, and told the combatants, to their faces, that 
they were fairly vanqnished> The Protestant pro- 
fessors, on the contrary, were unspeakably elated 
with the issue of the conflict : and their sense of the 
faithful|ie8s and courage of their three champions 



* A Ieg«I expreflsion, lignifyhig, I rappoM, that it wai eoofwyed vwwr 
ftopQ |bc ownfir, and loat to h£ro. 
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was exptessed to tti6m, in a letter of congratulation 
from Rowland Taylor (himself in bonds for the 
faith), which breathes in every word of it the gallant 
and even joyous spirit of that stout-hearted Chris- 
tian. It would be a grievoiis wrong to the memory 
of Cranmer and his colleagues to omit one syllable 
of it. 
" Right Reverend Father in the Lord,— I wish yon 

LrtterofRow. *^ ^^i^Yi c6ntinually, God's grace and 
knd Tiyior to pcace through Jesus Christ. And Ood 
ci»nmer,fcc j^^ praised, again, for this your most ex- 
cellent promotion, which ye are called upto, at this 
present, — that is, that ye are counted worthy to be 
allowed among the number of Christ's records and 
witnesses. England hath had but few learned bishops 
that would stick to Christ ad iffnem indusivi. Once 
again^ I thank God, heartily, for your most happy 
onset, — most vali ant proceeding, — most constant suf- 
fering of all such infamies, hissings, clappings, taunts, 
open rebukes, loss of living ai5i liberty, — ^for tlw& 
defence of God's cause, truth, and glory. I cannot 
utter with pen how I rejoice in my heart for you 
three, such captain^ in the foreward upder Christ's 
cross, banner, or standard, i)i such a cause and 
skirmish : when not only two of ouir Redeemer's 
strong-holds are besieged, but all his chief castles; 
ordained for our safeguard, are traitorously im- 
pugned. This your enterprise, in the sigtit of all 
that be in heaven, and of all God's people in earth, 
is most pleasant to behold. This is another manner 
of nobility, than to be in the fbrefront of worldly 
warfares. For God's sake, pray for us ; for we fail 
not daily to pray for you. We^ are stronger and 
stronger in the liord, His name be praised : and we 
doubt not that ye be so, in Christ's- 6 wn sweet 
school. Heaven is, all and wholly, of our side. 
Therefore, gaudete in Domino semper, et itenun gau- 
dete et exvltate. Rejoice always in the Lord, audi 
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again, rejoice and be glad. — ^Yonr aMured in Christ, 
Rowland Taylor."* 

On the 20th of April, the three prelates were again 
brought to St. Mary's, — again they were cmmer uti 
peremptorily asked, whether or not they ner3^ibdW 
would subscribe the articles, — and again •'"'^•™^- 
they were told that they had been defeated in fair 
open disputation. Cranmer instantly repelled the 
assertion, and protested that, so far as he was con- 
censed, the whole proceeding had been most iniqui- 
tously conducted ; that he had been exposed through- 
out to clamorous interruption ; and that it would 
have been impossible for him either to oppose, or 
answer, as he was prepared to do, without conde- 
scending to an unseemiy brawl, with four or five 
antagonists at once. The other two declared that 
they would stand to every word that they had uttered : 
vpon Which the three were placed together, and the 
reading of their sentence commenced, by which they 
were pronounced to be no longer members of the 
church. In the midst of his task the reader was 
interrupted, and the prisoners were asked— once 
more and finally — whether they would turn or no ? 
^'Read on, in the name of God," — was their iinani- 
mous reply, — " for we are notjninded to turn ;" and 
the officer then completed the promulgation of their 
-doom. The moment he had finished, the archbishop 
^xclajmed, "From this your judgment and sen- 
tence, I appeal to the just judgment of the Almighty ; 
trusting to be present with him in heaven, for whose 
presence in the altar I am thus condemned." — " I 
tru^t," said Ridley, " that although I be not of your 
communion, my nanne' is written in another place, 
whither your voices will soon despatch us." And, 
" I thank God most heartily," added Latimer, ** that 
he hath preserved me to glorify him by this kind 
of death." - The three were then sent back W 

* 0try]M^ Ovmntr, b. UL e. la 

N9. 
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Hk^ prison, at condonned and excommunicated her- 
etics. 

The prelates, notwithstanding their patient hearing 
in the contest, were honestly indicant at the man- 
ner in which it had been conducted : and they did 
not fetil to endeavour that the world should be in full 
possession of their grievances. That no unfair or 
imperfect statements should get possession of the 
public ear, Ridley drew up a careful account of his 
own part in the controversy, ta which he aimexed a 
preface, complaining of its vexatious disorder, com- 
pared with which the clamours of the Sorbonne were 
patterns of modesty.* The archbishop, in like man- 
ner, was impatient to lay before the government a 
representation of these unrighteous dealings: and 
accordingly drew lip a letter to be laid before the 
lords of the council, in which he began by soliciting 
their intercession with the queen for pardon pf his 
treason, and briefly ^appealing (as he had douQ be- 
fore, in his petition to Mary herself) to their own 
knowledge of the manner in which he had been en- 
tangled in the project for her exclusion. His main 
object, however, was to denounce the partiality and 
confusion of the proceedings at Oxford. How the 
other two disputants were o^deredi he professes him- 
self ignorant, as the three were separated from each 
other. As concerning himself, the following is his 
own account ; — " Doctor Chedsey was appointed 
to dispute against me; but the disputation was sp 
confused, that 1 never knew the Hke ; every man 
bringing for^h what him liked, without order. And 
such haste was made; that no answer could be su^ 
fered to be taken fully to my argument, before 
another brought a new argument. And in such 
weighty matters, the disputation must needs be 
ended in one day, which can scarcely be ended in 
three months ! And when we had answered them, 
they would not appoint us one day to bring forth 

* Bttjv^€imam, b. iU. e. ;U). 
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our proofs, that they might answer U8« being by me 
required thereunto : whereas, I have more to say 
than can be well discussed, as I suppose, in twenty 
days. The means to resolve the truth had been, 
to have suffered us to answer fuUy to all that they 
could say ; and then, they again t^ answer as fully 
to all that we can say. But . why they would not 
answer us, what other cause can there be, but that 
either they feared the matter, or that they were 
unable to answer us 1 Or else, for some considera- 
tion, they made such haste, not to seek the truth,, 
but to condemn us, — that it must be done, in post- 
haste, before the matters could be thoroughly heard. 
For, in all haste, we were all three condemned of 
heresy. Thus much I thought, good to signify to 
vour lordships, that you, may know the indifferent 
handling of matters, leaving the judgment thereof 
unto your wisdom. — And I beseech your lordships 
to rierarember me, a poor prisoner, unto the queen^ 
majesty : and I shall pray, .as I do daily, for the long 
preservation of your good lordships, in all godliness 
and felicity."* 

It appears from this letter that the government 
still hesitated to do that for which Cranmer was so 
impatient,-^namelyv to Wipe off from his name the 
stain of traitor, and to leave him to his fate as a 
condemned heretic. It is not positively certain 
that this despatch ever ireached its destination, to 
expedite his suit. It is dated the ^3d of April, and 
was ready previously to the departure of Weston 
from Oxford. Jn an unlucky moment the archbishop 
bethought him of intrusting i\iis missive tathe care 
of the prolocutor, who charged himself with its safe 
delivery. ,The writer had speedy cause to repent 
this ill-placed confidence. The unmannerly churl 
had the baseness to open the letter on his journey; 

* Thii letter is dated April 28, 1564.* It ii printed in Cranmo's Re- 
mains, t(d. i p. 366. Lett. MT. 
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and finding the contents so Httle to his own credit, 
as president at the recent debate, he immediately 
sent it back to the archbishop. Whether any other 
means were taken to forward it to the council is 
now unknown. It is, however, probable, enough 
that it may have reached their Iprdships, by some 
messenger^ more trusty than the reverend prolocu- 
tor of the convocation !* 

It happened, fbrtunately, that the oMce of record- 
ing the particulars of this disputation was committed 
' to two faithful friends of the archbishop, who acted 
as notaries on the occasion. . One was Gilbert Moun- 
6on, the other no less a personage than Jewel, the 
celebrated apologist of the Church of England. An 
account of the whole, under the seal of the univer- 
sity, and the subscription of these trusjty officials, 
was exhibited by Weston to the convocation ; and 
from this, compared with the narratives drawn up 
by Cranmer and Ridley themselves of all they could 
remember, the history transmitted to us has proba- 
bly been compiled.f The papists were so pnuch 
elated with the victory which they claimed, that 
they were extremely anxious for a repetition of its 
glories at the other university. It was- their inten- 
tion that Hoper, Bradford, and others, who were 
then in custody, should be conveyed to Cambridge, 
to make sport for their oppressors, as Cranmer and 
his two colleagues had done at Oxford. But these 
'men had, happily, learned wisdom from the fate of 
their brethren. Anxious as they were to suffer all 
extremities for the good cause, they saw no neces- 
sity for giving their adversaries another opportunity 
of gracing their iniquitous dealing with the name of 
victory. It was accordingly recommended by Hoper, 
that if they consented to dispute at all, and should 
find themselves assailed in the course of the debate 
with scoffs and yells, or any similar intemiptiona 

»8tryin^0nuiiMr,b.iil.e.t. \mj^tA(k * 
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and insists, they should instantly refuse to carry on 
the disputation for one moment longer, and demand 
that the discussion should thenceforward be held 
before the queen and council, oir else in the presence 
of the whole partiament.* The effect of this wise 
•counsel Was seen in a declaration put tim oowr pnt. 
ibrth by the principal Protestant con- SS"^^*"^ 

_ ^., • • '^ ■% • -r -I dhpulatioo, bat 

fessorS, then imprisoned m London, m oAst to »mmf 
which they positively refused all disputa- S^J^^SZ 
tion to be iield before a tribunal of com- """^ 
missioners : but expressing their entire readiness to 
maintain their opinions in the way of public argu- 
ment, in the presence of her majesty and her coun- 
cil,^ or before either house or both houses of the 
le^slature. The same memorable document con- 
tams an intrepid and articulate statement of their 
reasons for this determination — a statement whidh 
is equally remarkable for its tone of respectful defer- 
ence for established authority, and for its intrepid 
exposition of their reasons for declining a jurisdic- 
tion which had been so shamefully abused. And by 
this protest they manfully vindicated their ^own in- 
tegrity, and their unabated confidence in the cause 
to which they had devoted themiselves; while at the 
same time they most effectually defeated the malice 
and obliquity of their persecutors. 

It might reasonably have been expected that the 
instant execution, of Cranmer and his two friends 
would be the consequence of their unflinching asser- 
tion of their principles. But this was not so ; for 
eighteen months elapsed from the period of the Ox- 
ford disputation before Ridley and Latimer were 
dragged to the stake ; and there was an interval of 
some five months more between their martyrdom 
and that of Cranmer. The cause of this delay may 
be easily explained. The wishes of the dominant 
Tarty had been swift to shed blood; aosmft that 

^ Strype'8 Cnmmej, b.iU. c. U. 
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Gardiner was never backward to gratit cominissions 
for the trial and condemnation of heretics; %i9svnft 
that the egregious proldcutor, when doubts were 
started as to the strict legality of these proceedings, 
scrupled not to exclaim, '* It forceth not for a- law ; 
we have a commission to proceed with them ; when 
they be despatched, let their friends sue the law.''^* The 
queen's council, however, were hardly prepared to 
Keep pace with this precipitation. The papal liu- 
thority, and. with it the whole body of the canon 
law, had iMseh abolished in England. The queen, on 
the other hand, was withheld by her own 
2SSf*kJ^S^ principles from the exercise of her powers 
•jhertriaijwhm ashead of thc church. The consequence 

tbe pope ■ aa- , • xi_ ^ 

tbarity^thooidbe was, a comptetc vacancy m the supreme 
"** ecclesiastical jurisdiction. By the com- 

mon law, indeed, a heretic might be punished with 
death : but the secular arm by which death was to 
be inflicted was utterly powerless, unless the heretic 
had been Convicted before a competent tribuna] ; 
and, for the reasons above stated, no such tribunal 
could now be said to exist in the kingdom. Besides, 
in the cases of the three prelates, there was this 
additional difficulty, — ^that the commissioi^ers who 
had pronounced their condemnation were only 
priests; whereas it was the ancient and uniform 
practice of the church that bishops should be tried 
by judges of their own order. f It does not, indeed, 
appear that Cranmer and his fellow-sufferers had 
raised this objection to the legality of their sentence : 
but the maxim on which that objection might be 
founded, though not insisted on by the' prisoners 
themselves, was hardly to be disregarded by thode 
who still, in their hearts, adhered to the papal system. 
These considerations were of sufficient weight to 
ffive pause to the council of the queen ; and to pro- 
duce a resolution, that the judges and legal advisers 

* Stnrpe*s Cranmer, b. ill. c. 13> 
t Coll. ToLii.p: 800. 
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of the crown should be consulted, respecting the 
disposal of the offenders, convicted, as they had 
been, of obstinate heresy, by the universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge. The life of the archbi&(hop, 
it is true, was already under forfeit to the law ; for 
he was attainted of treason, and was still unpar- 
doned: so that he might at any moment h^ve been 
sacrificed, had such been the pleasure of the govern- 
ment. But then, to single him out for execution 
would be a most invidious proceeding, when others 
much more guilty, and among them Roman Catho- 
lics, had been spared ; and, further, to bring him to 
the scaffold as a political offender would have been 
to defraud the spirit of intolerance of its highest 
and chief victim The result of their deliberations 
was, that before the fires of persecution conld be 
kindled, it would be necessary to restore the authority 
of the pope, and advisable to revive the sanguinary 
statutes, which had been repealed in the reign of the 
reforming king. It was, moreover, felt that nothing 
would appear more detestably iniquitous than to 
execute, by virtue of those revived enactments, 
offenders who had been tried ^nd condemned previ- 
ously to such revival r and that it would Consequently 
be expedient to treat the proceedings at Oxford as a 
nullity, and to await the issue of a fresh trial before 
a legally constituted court. 

But if the w^nt of a competent authority rendered 
the sentence against the prisoners ques- ^ 
tionable, it must, m precisely the same itiii detaiaed la 
degree, have affected, the legality of their '^"^ 
imprisonment for heresy. In spite of this obvious 
consideration, however, the scruples of the court 
produced nd interruption or even mitigation of their 
captivity. They were -still (Jealt with aS convicted 
cnmindls. Cranmer was detained in custody at Bo- 
cardo : while Ridley and Latimer were consigned to 
the care of individual inhabitants of Oxford. Their 
treatment appears to have been marked both by 
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sererity and caprice. Ridley complained that, after 
their condemnation, "it changed like sour ale in 
summer." They were deprived of the services of 
their own people, and placed under the guardian- 
ship of churlish and watchful keepers. They were 
not always allowed the comfort of implements for 
writing. All free cohimunication between them 
was wellnigh prohibited, They were occasionally 
harassed by ridiculous charges of attempting to 
escape from their confinement. And what, perhaps, 
was more afflicting than all, they were avoided by 
the members of the university, like men infected with 
pestilience. It was remarked by Ridley as a " won- 
derful thing," that their solitude was not cheered by 
a single office of kindness from any one of their 
bretl^en in scholarship. * The sympathies of humble 
and unlettered men were much more lively than 
those of the learned orders. The townsmen of Ox- 
ford, and many at a distance, to whom the prisoners 
were known only by their virtues and their suffer- 
ings, were generous in supplying their necessities. 
Provisions and clothing were despatched to them 
frota London, with a liberality which drew forth 
expressions of the most cordial thankfulness from 
Ridley. It further appears that they were assisted 
with money ; but this relief was partmlly intercepted 
by occasional embezzlement. At length, indeed, 
directions were given by the government for their 
support : though, to the egregious dishonour of the 
court, the persons who furnished it were never able 
to recover more than a very, small portion of the 
amount expended by them in obedience to the 

order.f 

These multiplied vexations, however, were insuffi- 
cient to depress the fortitude of the martvrs. The 
prison-house was with them a scene of holy medita- 
tion, or useful labour. Poor old Latimer, indeed, 

♦ Strype'i Cnuuner, b. iil. c. U. t Ibid. c. 21. 
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Was able to do little more than repeatedly peruse 
the New Testament r and this he did till his sonl 
was filled with the spirit of the.volnme, and endowed 
with such might in the inward manf that the infirmities 
of the flesh were forgotten and set at naught. The 
laboiirs of Ridley were such as might have reflected 
fflory on a period of the .ifiost entire comfort and 
leisure •* although he was sometimes Compelled to 
write with strips of lead, cut from the windows of 
his dwelling ; artd, for want of paper, to commit his 
ti^oughts to the margin of his printed books.f The 
time of the archbishop was occupied, partly in dis- 
cussions with learned men of the opposite persua- 
sion ; but chiefly in the vindication of his work on 
the Sacrament, in answer to Bishop Gardiner^s book, 
entitled Marcus Constantius ; three, parts of which 
were actually completed by htm during the period 
of his confinement. J ' Many of the other imprisoned 
gospellers employed their solitary hours in exer-. 
Uons equally beneficial tO their cause ; and the pas.- 
toral letters of consolation and instruction, addressed 
by theni to their brethren in aflliction, are said to 
have been signally instrumental in furthering the 
Reformation. 

Within three months from the time of their con^ 
demnation, the queen was united to Philip of Spain: 
atid, in the course of the summer, Pole came to Eng- 
land with legatine authority, to recbncile the king- 
dom to the church, and to absolve the parliament 
andcdnvocation from th^ guilt of heresy and schism ; 
an indulgence which was accordingly admii^istered 
iftrith great solemnity before the termination of the 
yealr. . No exertions had been spared to. cqllect a 
House of Comtnons " of the wise, grave, and Catholic 

% * " 

* A list <kr-the«e may be R)bM in l^trype** Crenmer,!). ill. o. 11. 

i Ibid. CIS. 

. X ** Two of theM were iQet in Oxford, and one came into the liand* of 
Jolin Foxe ; but even that part is gone, with hia ftlloWa, Ibr ao^ that I 
auk flBd amoDf Rox^papera."— TWd. e. IS. 

Vot.II.— O 
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sort ;*^ and the means resorted to for tive accomplish- 
ment of this purpose were such as openly outraged 
all freedom or election.* The temper of the.cpnvo- 
cation was in equal harmony witth the wishes of the 
court. Soon after their assembling, an address was 
presented by the Lower House to the Upper, the 
petition of which consisted of twenty-eight articles ; 
ene of which was. for the destruction of heretical 
writings, and, among them, of Cranmer*« book- oh 
the glacrament ; of the Protestant communion office; 
and all " sxispecV translations of the Bible. Another 
of these articles reconunended the revivial of the^ 
statutes enacted against the Lollards and false 
preachers in the reigns of Hichard II., Henry IV., 
Berirai of the ^"^ Hcnry V. ; and the restoration of th^ 
pS^IISrtiiiM- bishops, and other ecclesiastical ordina- 
■•*• ries^ to their ancient jurisdiction over 

faeretics, schismatics, and their abetters .f a suggest 
tion which was faithfully carried into effect Jn the 
fpilowing DecepfTber. 
^1 the niidst of these impending terrors^ the im- 
coarKeorthe pri^ncd reformers maintained a demean- 
^'^^"^^^ our suitable to the grandeur of the cause 
for whfch they were called to suffer. It was in the 
May preceding that they had declined the proposed 
disputation at Cambridge : ^din their declaration to 
that effect, they complained, loudly and boldly, that 
they were detained, in durance, not as rebels and 
traitors, but only for their faithfulness to -the word 
and trutfi of God. After the un!oii of Mary with 
Philip of Spain, another . address was presented by 
these ** prisoners for the gospel, to the kinff and 
queen, and their most honourable hig[h co\irt of par- 
hament ;'* in which they express their alarm for the • 
miseries threatened by the recent *' horrible deforma- 
tion of the. Church of Englanii^ and the danger occa- 

♦ 8crype*t Cnmmer, b. iii. i. 12. 

t BaraM, ToL fi. An. 1634.^ StTHMra CnBinr, b. itt. «. IS. 
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stoned by it to the- salvation of those who had 
brought the kingdom back from light to darkness." 
Thev conclude their paper with^a repetition of their 
challenge, to maintain before the parliament, either 
in writing or by oral discMssfont all the measurei^ of 
King Edward's Reformation ; and this, too^ " on pain 
of being inunediately burned" if they should be van- 
quished in the contest, i>r of *' suffering: whatsoever 
other ^ameful and painful death it should please the 
king and qtleen*s majesty to appoint."* In these 
proceedings they itobly followed the example of the 
archbishop, wfia (^s we have stated above) was pre- 
paring, soon a/ter the accession of Maiy; to ihi a 
fiiniiiar challenge, in his own name, to the gates of 
e'veiy. church irf Londofi; and who, afterNyard, en- 
•treafed the queen's permission to exhibit, to her 
, niaje^his views respecting the religious .prospeets 
of the^ country/ The letter which has cnuaneri ». 
been quoted aoove, and which he had 2id-\j«|»j*.jj»to'^ 
dressM to Mary, soliciting pardon 4br his ^wM'mpeeUic 
defection, concluded with an expression "'*'°°: 
of hi&^ earnest wish that he might have license to 
" write hia mind to her touching the state off religion 
in Ihe Fealm;Df England." In strict conformity with 
the principles he Irad uniformly maintained, he there 
acknowledges th^t ^the reformation ^f things that 
be anaiss" pertains entirdy to the office of the sove- 
reign; and that *^to private subjects it appertaineth 
quietly to suiFer what they cannot amend. Y6t, 
nevertheless," he adds, •* to show your majesty my 
6)ind, in things pertaining unto Qod, ni^think it my 

* t*heir addreMmay be nad if) Strype> Cranmer, b. iil.'c. 14. Append. 
•No. 74. And yet il has been asserted by a papal writsr, that *}*'"' ""/w 
to ward off impending danger, they conipowd and fbrwarded petMoni^ 
includlijg a conre«sion of iheir fHiih, both to the ktng and .queen, and to 
tK>th Booses of parUament !"— (I^ni:. Yot. .vii. p. 26!.i If they fbrwarded 
a single line which indicates ilteir sbrinking.fh>m danirer, ^ct i f be ^o- 
duced. Most certainly there, is not a syllable in the document aboTs 
jdluded to but what breathes a spirit of undauiuedreadlMMlbrtheinoal 
«nielextninyti«6. • 
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duty, knowing^ what I do, and considering the pUce 
which, in time past, I have occupied."* It must have 
required no ordinary constancy and fortitude for 
Cranmer to intimate to a princess so incurably big- 
oted as Mar^c his readiness to vindicate the pro*, 
ceedings whiqh she so notoriously' and heartily de- 
tested ; njpre especially in the v^ry hour of his peril 
and disgrace, when & regard for his own safety 
mi^^ht, naturally enough, have prompted him to no- 
stam from any topic whibh might exasperate her 
displeasure against him. It i^s almost needless to 
add, that his application, if it ever reached the 
queen, was wholly disregarded. A^ princess who is 
know^ to have steadily refused even to loQk into' an 
heretical volume was not very likely to encourage, 
or even to endure, the.reasonihgs of the great here- 
siarch of her kingdom. It will be seen that he did, 
afterward, "write his mind'** very fully and dis- 
tinctly, to h^r majesty, But at the tim^e in question, 
.he wiis compelled to content, himself with' uftering 
his thoughts as he best might, before *the commis- 
sionera £t Oxford; and this, upon a very sm^ por- 
tion of the subjects which he was ' anxious to dis- 
cuss in all their comprehension. The manner ia 
which the exercise of this privilege was accorded to 
him, and the signal ability and lemming with which 
he sustained the onset x>i his adversaries, have 
already been related in the present chapter. * 

* StryiM*^ Graiuner, b. Hi. c. 5. Append. No. 74^— lifltten of the Mai- 
tjra, ft>l. 1-3. Cranmer'e Remainfe, tol. i. p. 362,363. This letter k witi 
dut ailaie. But it muet liave beeta writiea iii 1553.' 
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en AFTER XVI. 

1555,1556. 

Perseeation of t)ie Reformers — Ffesti CommhsKion for the Trial of liSfi- 
mer aodRiiUey — Authority obtajned from Rome for the trinl of Grao> 
mer — Hi» eKamionfion before Brokea— The procese' closed on.the 13tb 
Sept. 1555 — Cranmer eited to appear at Rome in eighty day*— Hlat^o 
letteira to the Queen— ^Pole^s ^ nsw^r— Craiimer senteuced to Exoommn- 
hicaiion, at Rome— Tb? Pope's l/etter fpr Execution of the Ssnteacer— 
Degradation of Cranmer — He appeals to a General Council — His Ap- 
peal disregarded— His Recantations^ Order -for lUs .Execution— m 
▼isited in prinon by Cole and Garcina- Is taken to St. Mary's pre- 
Tiously to his Death — Proceeding]* there— Cngimer's demeanour— He 
reifacts his Recamaiion— Is hurried toEzecutisn — Hit Behaviour at 

^ Ihe ii(tak&— Reflections on his Fate. 

TfiE year 1555 was a time of horror in England ; 
for j)opery regained complete possession 
of the land. But- its dominion was exer- 
cised in a mahner- J)f ecisely adapted to secure its 
«veataal-.aud finaV expulsion. It would be needless, 
and almost puetilie, to' give utterance to the feelings 
of indignation and abhorrence which the. recollec- 
tion of that san^inary period is sure to awaken in 
every Enelish heart. The scenes which speedily 
followed the union of Mary with -her Spanish bus* 
band are more or less familiar to nearly every child 
in the. kingdom. . With regard, theriefore, to the 
general history of those atrocities, and the almost 
incredible manner in which the victims were sup- 
ported under them, it nia.y be sufficient to observe, 
that nothing can well be more hopeless than the 
attempt which has been occasio.aally made to destroy 
the credit of the '-celebrated ' nari^tive in which 
they are principally related.* It is inipossiblei. to 

* The woHc of Foxe was compUed, with unwearied industry, fVoqi 
ioeani^iit* and materials of unquestibnabls authority ; and it was aub^ 

02 
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question the substantial truth of that recital without 
supposing it to be such a prodigy of fiction as never 
before was attemt)ted by the most unscrupulous 
master Qf forgery. And even if. certain odious 

• 

jeeted by bim to scinpulou* rertoal.darinr the remainder of hUi liQs} 
wbich was protracted for many years Deyondtbe period of its flrst appear* 
ance. Tbe tmih of it is amply attestcNlj iii s(rfemn and impassioAed Ian* 

OB, by Bishop JeweL In tiis answer to tbe Apology, (c. ir. dir. 5), 
inghad called Foxe*n Acts and Mpnum^nts, " the.dangbill of your 
stinking martyrs." The A>llbwirig is Jewel's reply to tbis coarse and bniud 
language— ♦'It pleaseth you., for lack of other evasion, to tall Vhesiory of 
the martyrs a dunghill of lies. But these lies shall remain on rectfrd, for 
ever, to testify and lo condemn yout* bloody doings. Ye have imprisoned 
your brethren-; ye have stripped them naked; ye have scourged them 
with rods ; ye have bhmed their hands and arms with flaming torches ; ye 
h^ve (hmisbedthem ; ye have drowned them ; ye have summoned them, 
being dead, to appear before you out of4beir graves ; ye have ripped up their 
biirted carcasses ; • ye have burned them ; ye have thrown them inu> the 
dunghill ; ye took a poor babe, and, in most cruel add harbarous manner, 
ye threw himrintO tb^flre. All these thiM9i Mri Hardingy are true^ Tkey 
are no lies. The eyes and consciences of many thousands can witoMs 
your doings. . The blood of the righteous Abel crieth'unto Gqd out of the 
earth, and undoubtedly he will require it at yeui hands."— Wi^ks of Bishop 
Jewel, p. 37, 38, ed. IwO. See alsop. iii. c. 1. div. 3^ p. Z15. And again, «. 
iii. c. S. 4iv. 1.—'* Our wantons and nesh- worms, for so tt Hketh you to call 
them,' have been contented to forsake fhthers, mothers, wives, children, 
foodsy and livings, and meeklv to submit themselves to all the terror of 
your cruelties, and to yield tbeir bodies unto the death; (b be starved 
with hulnger, to be burned with fire, only (br the name of tbe gospel of 
Jesus Christ So delicate flesh^worms arfd such wantons are tbey. Yt 
will say that they died stubbornly, ia wUAiI error. Yet, I aeckon not ye 
will say they died in gi^at pleasance, or carnal liberty. It is a strange 
kind of fleidily wantonness for a man to take hp his cross and foUovr 
Christ. And yet this is tbe subfefance of our gospel."— /fruf. p. 810. 

With regard to the fidelity of Foxe, in the use of documents and 
records, we have the following testimony of Mr. Todd, himself an invest 
tigator, whose acchracy is far abpve suspicion :— ** In tbe numerous re- 
searches which it has often been my duty te make among ancieni vegis- 
ter», and other records, the ac<iuraey of Foxe, in sueh as be has appti^ 
to his purpose, is iTidisfkitable.'^^-Hint. and CJrit. Introd. to Cranmer^ 
** Defence,^' dec. dec. p. iv. note (0 1825. This is an additional conflmm- 
tiOQ of what had before b^n asserted by Dr. Wordsworth v— '* All the . 
researches and ^iscoveriea of later times, in regard- to historical fo- 
ments, have only. contributed to place the general fidelity ^nd troth of 
Foxe's melancholy narrative on a rook which cannot be shidten."— Pref. 
to Eeel. Bio^r. 

To the above testioionies may be added that of Miles Coverdale, in his 
nrefkce to the Letters of the Martyrs, London, 11164. If imy one can be* 
lievevthata Protestanf writer would dure to put forth the statements there 
made— (statements which abundantly confirm tttote of Foxe, though no 
reference is made to him)— and fhrther, that the aame writer coura do 
this within seven or eight years after the ocburrence of the dleged eiM>r» 
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details should be brtished away IVom its solid mass 
of facts, enough would still be left td make us at 
once proud and iBishamed of our nature : 'ashamed of 
It for its dreadful -capacities of evil, — proud of it for 
its almost superhuman powers of endurance. , 

With whom the persecution originated is some- 
times^ spoken of as a matter of uncertainty : and, in 
truth, the question is of very trifling importance. It 
originated, doubtless, in the same dreadfhl spirit 
which, in former timfes, had erected' the Inquisition, 
and h^ desolated the plains of Languedoc, and the 
valleys of Piedmont. By whose mouth the propo- 
sition was tirst uttered it might be very difficult to 
pronounce. When Gardiner was charged by tlfe 
Marian protpmartyr Rogers as the prime mover of 
these cruelties, he is sai^ to have affirmed thaf the 
queen went before him, and that the motion was her 
own. That she, on her part, would be prepared to 
listen to |he suggestions of her inhuman lord,* can- 
not reasonably b^ doubted : and it cah scarcely be 
questioned that' the legate. Cardinal Pole^ was more 
inclined to measures .of extrfem^e severity than has 
sometimes- be^n imagined. The orders issued by 
him in the preceding year, for the reconciliation of the 
laity, were well adapted for the purpose of marking 
out victims for destruction; fot he directed that a 
book should be kept for registering the names of all 
thoe^ who should return to the church ui every 
parish throughout England, in order that It might be 
known who was reconciled and who was not; and 
that proceedings miffht be taken against those who* 
obstinately persisted in their alienation.* The truth 
probably is, that the Whole papal party rushiBd for- 

niUiea, and witb an appeal' to liTinf wkneaaea, Iwinf eonaeiniw all tbe 
iKliile Uiat the account waa groandhMa, or froaaly exagc^rated,-^f any * 
oine can believe tliia, %11 ttaat can be sald'ia: that it ahowa the -wonderral 
power of party apirit in aharpmtng Uie matorieal ^igeetion !— See the 
q^pendix to tliia work, No. ni. 
* Strype, Cranin. b. Ui. e. 18, aad Append. N(v Si.- Wilk. GoBfr. Tol. ir. 
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ward into persecution by an almost simultaneous 
impulse. They only awaited the signal; and by 
whom that signal was actually giren is a matter of 
▼ery little moment.- ^ith regard to the queen her** 
Self, it might scarcely be just to load her with the 
undiWde^ guilt of these bloody dealii^gs. It may be 
sufficient to state that if she. w^ not the sole prompter 
of tHe persecution, she, at least, conformed with 
great alacrity to the spirit of the time. In so doing, 
it may be true that she/ inflicted nothing but what 
she herself would have been ready to enaitre in tes« 
timony of her own faith. She seems to have in^ 
herited from her mother an invincible firmness of 
purpose, togetlier with* the temperament of an au- 
stere and fanatical devotee. Of her entire sincerity 
not a doubt can justly be entertained: It will be 
recollected 4hat no^remOnstrances could shake her 
resolution to restore the ^bey-lands which had been 
attaqhed to thecrdwn; sind, with tl^em, the first-- 
fruits and tenthsV a branch of the papal f evenoe 
which had been seized into the hands of her ^her« 
This restitution she regarded a^s an act both of jus- 
tice and of piety : and when it Was represented to 
her that her liberality would seriously impair the 
dignity of her erown, she replied that she valued her 
salvation more than ten kingdoms. It is further 
lunown that she ^vas extremelv anxious to wrest their 
unhallowed plunder from the hands of the laity : and 
though she was utterly baffled in this attempt,- it stiU 
n:^ be justly affirmed that her reign arrested,ibr a 
time, the progress of spoliation ; which, if her 
brother had lived many years longer, would prob- 
ably have stripped the church of all its teinporai 
possesertons, or, at all events, have left it in a state 
of the most ruinous indigence. Neither is there any 
cause for helieving that benevolence was wholly a 
stranger to her nature ; fdr she was- conspicuously 
attentive to the wants of tl^e poor; and is said to 
have often ipinistefed to thetr necessities, with a 
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paUeocQ and kindness which would ht?« done hon- 
our to a Sister of Chariiy. Nevertheless, there was, 
assuredly, a hardnese of character about her, which 
is always intolerably sepulsive in a female : and she 
was, also, nuhappily possessed by a princi^ which 
excluded a certain class of her subjects nrom the 
pale of her jsymps^hies. In her judgment, a heretic 
bad forfeited all claim to compassion. He was a 
being hateful to God and man : and to consign him 
to torture was t(f render an acceptable senrice to 
Heaven.* 

In the month of JFtme, 1555, it was generaUy be- 
lieyed that the queen was likely to present her sob- 
jects with, an heir to the. throne. From this 
calamity, however^ a gracious Providence delivered 
ns. And here it is with reluct^ce that I advert to 
a story which has been transmitted to us upon the 
authority of a letter of F^eter Martylr; namely, that 
when the queen was persuaded that :she was likely 
to become a mother, she^ protested that she could 
not dare to hope ibr a prosperous delivery, unless all 
the lieretics then in prison- were burned to a man.f 

* Tbitprtneiple is yerjr openly and honestly avowed by Satfdert, who, 
spealdngor the execation of Cranmer, aays, that the ancient laws ro»tttii 
ponlahm^nt of hereiiea were renewed, with a ieal nriAst ' worthy of a 
Chriatiatiprin^cem ; whereby, jiot only the heretical archhiahop, but also 
aomt hundreds of fUae propl^, were ttdten off.'— De Schism. Anglle. 
Ub. ii. p. 291, «d. 168B. 

A modei:n Romanist (Dr. J^in^rd) has treated the matter differently. 
B« describes the *' long and «mel persecution of the rBformers," not as 
ta hoBourr to this ^ Christian piinoess," but si " the foulest Mot uptm 
her character." But then he suggests, that «* It is but fkir to teoolIsQl, 
that tlie extirpation of erroneous doctrine was inculoated as a duty taj 
erfery religious party •?* and be adds, '* Mary only practised what they 
(the reformers) taught :** a« if the queen stood principally indebted to 
tberefornMrs ibr her knowledge of the bast means of repressing the 
^formation ! U, however, the refonners tangk^t ibis lesson, of vthoai 
did they originally learn it ? The historian knows well, that his ow;a 
ohurch was the great and original teaicher of the lesson ; and that by her 
eonsisteat example it was that zeat and fierce inttriersace had been sa 
Ibng and so ehMsIy yoked together tbat^ve(t the spirit of ihe Reform* 
atlon tvas, at fliFst, scarceiv venturous enough 4o j)ut thein asui^dor. 

t'Strype^ Cranmer,!). iii. c. 17. Burnet's acoonnt isy that a iettot 
waswrittonfiravBftLoiidDilto Feierllan^,ncalUiig ttt^ bionlbbatM^ 
doie^Biiriiet, to|. iit ^ 155£k. 
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For tbe ere^t of human nature-i^for the-honoor of 
woRuinhood^one would gladly /efitse all credit to 
an imputatioa so detestable; It must, however, ber 
confessed that the work of death could not well have 
gone forward mor^impetuously even had it received 
its impulse from a vow so dreadful. Rogers, Hoper, 
and Rowland Taylor had been brought to the stak* 
«arly iri the present year. The destruction of Cran- 
mer, Ridley, and Latimer was delayed, as we have 
seen, in consequence of th6 illegality of the sentence 
pronounced by the commissioners at Oxford. lu the. 
interval, the lay-proprietdra^of th^ abbey-lands weVe 
seeured by act of parliament ^n the possession of 
their plunder^' and, in retumfor his ac<)uie8cence in 
this pacific measure, the pope was reinstated in the 
plenitude of his jurisdiction/ The cardinal-legate 
was thus [daced in a condition to exercise his powers 
consistently wilh the law. He had, with great 
pomp, reconciled the nation to the pope by a formal 
absolution towards the end of 1664 ; but it was not 
FradioAmmi*- *^^^ Sept. 1555, that afresh commission 
S^lSuJSIS ^*® issued by him for the trial of Ridley 
Kidier ;'^d aa. and Latimcr. The metropolitan, dignity 
SSi^R^t foi of Cranmeir demanded a process of greater 
thatofcnniner. golem'ttitv ; (or, accQrding to the usage of 
the Romish church, it was requisite that the au- 
thority for proceedings ajgainst him should issue 
directly froip the pphtifF himself. 

It was on the laiK of September, 1565,.that tlie 
primate was summoned into thB presence of his 
judges.* The ehiet of the inquisitor^ was Dr. 

. * * • ■ 

* I bare thoagbt it needless to refl^r to mjrauthoritVM (br ererw miniite 
MrticuUir of these well known proceedtnga and of those which AMIewed. 
Those {iroo^ediflfa are verf amply delaHed in Foxe (Eecl. Biofcr. toI. iii. 
p. 6kfi, 609). a^d Ih Burnet, An-. 1555 ; and, more concisely, in StryliM^ 
&anm. b. tli. e/ 19, 30, 91 . See also vol i v. of Craniiier*8 Remains, p. 71^ 
if?. There are twoaeednnta orth&seiainination ipywn by Foxe. .Bat ft 
■o happens Ihmt there k^ aome reaaoo (hr doubt inf me accuracy and fhith- 
Ailnesa of the longer one. See Cranmer*a Remains, vol. Jv. p. 87/68. 
ft 110. Ther«^la «lko a Uiird, conuined in the official Latin report, 
llm sapptted by M^. Todd liHhe Addenda to llieQxIhKedltioo to Stiype^ 
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Brokes, Bishop of * Gloucester, who sat as repre- 
sentative of the cardinal de Puteo^ the chief commis* 
sioner appointed by the pope. With Brokes were as- 
sociated the civilians Martin and Story^ who sippeared 
as proctors for the' king and queeto, and who on the 
behalf of their mnjesties were to. demand q„^^^ „. 
the examination of the archbishop. The awIISErbdSv 
commissioh was held in St. Mary's chuith, "'***' • 
at Oxford. The hij^h commissioner was seated on 
a scaffold erected close by the high altar. Beneath 
him were the two civilians^ one on either side ; and, 
lower still, was an assemblage of doctors. The 
church, of course, was crowded with an anxious 
anditory ; and after the members of the court had 
taken their places, the voice of the proper officer 
was heard to pronounce the following summons, — 
"Thomas, archbishop of Canterbury, appear here 
and make answer to that Wiich shall be laid to thy 
charge for blasphemy, incontinence, and heresy ; and 
make answer to the Bishop of Gloucester, repre- 
senting the person of the pope." . The archbishop, 
who was already in the churc^l, was then brought 
forward in front of the assembly, habited in a black 
gown, with his doctor's hood upon his shoulders. His 
head had hitherto been covered ; but when he ap- 
proached thie platform on which the pajjal commis- 
sioner was seated, he turned to the royal proctors, and 
took off his cap successively to each of them, and 
bowed on one knee to them, as the officers of his sove- 
reignl He then fixed his regards on the papal presi- 
dent, but neither ** vailed his bonnet," nor did him any 
other reverence. TJ^e representative of Christ's^vicar 

Crtniocr, 1813. But eren upon tbi* document nn impIlcU reltanee to to 
be pbi<R«d, fl»r Cranmerhad retiaeMed rluit he miglit bave tfn opportunity 
to correct tbe notar>'n minutes of bis answers before they beeams part of 
t judicial record ; tvhicb was promised him accordingly. But ihe proin- 
ise never waw fblfilled -. and thisniirigtateoiis dealing was eneof tbe 
complaints in bis snbseqileni appeal to tbe next general covHcii. See 
bis letter to Martin and Story, in Sept. 1555. Remains, vol. i, p. S^, 
iMttr 396 ; and hi» letter to a lawyer, in Nov. 1656. IHd. p. IM, letter 
101. ^ . 
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upon ^arth rebuked him for this^ want of courtesy, and 
said that it might well beseem him to acknowledge 
with the customary marks of resp^ect the supreme 
authority with woich the -commissioner, was in- 
Vested. The- archbishop. imoiediately rejplied that 
he was prompted to forbear all outward to^eh of 
submission, not by want of personal respect towsurds 
the Bishop of Gloucester, but s61ely by regard for 
the oath by which, he had bound hlteelf never to 
recognise the papal a;Mthority in this* realm-^an oath 
which he was resolved to.keep inviolate ; but that if 
the powers 6i the president had heen derived from 
the crown of ETnglStnd ineftead of th^ see of Rome, 
he would instantly have acknowledged them with all 
customary signs of deference. The sub-delegate 
then addressed the prisoner in a speech* of merci- 
less, prolixity ;< in the course of ^hich he reminded 
the apostate of tliB tender mercies oPthe queen, who 
had hitherto consented to spare him in hope of Ms 
wnendment ; 2Lnd began the perfidious work of seduc- 
tion by suggesting that if he would but repent, it was 
ten to one that it might still be as well with him — 
yea, rather better^-than when he was Archbishop 
of Canterbury and metropolitan of Englaadtf 'I'be 
high commissioner was followed by Martin, the 
royal proctor, who delivered an oration, — more rea- 
sonable for its brevity, if for nothing else, than that 
which had preceded, — in which he accused the arch^ 
bishop as the patron of discord, adulteiy, and all mis- 
chief. He then produced the instruments which con- 
ferred their authority on himiself and his colleague, 
Dr« Stoiv, together with the articles of accusatioa 
against the archbishop.. On thid, Cranmer having 
obtained permission to enter up his defence, im- 
mediately-repeated the Lord's Prayer upon his 
knees. He then rose upon his- feet, and recited the 
Articles of the Creed; and. on the conclusion of il 

* Bcei. BiOfT. Tol. Ui. p. 51^-530. t ^i*- P- M8. 
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proceeded to hit vindication. * He benm by dedar- 
ing that he protested against the jorisdiction of the 
Bishop of Rome, and required that his protestation 
should be recorded. When this was done, Martin 
reminded him that in abjuring the power of the pope 
he refused the very authority to which he was in- 
debted for the continuance of his life ; for that by 
the law of the land he was already but a dead man, 
having been attainted as a traitor to the queen. In 
reply to this, Cranmer protested, before God, that 
he was no traitor ; and this in spite of the confes- 
sions made by him at his arraignment : in which 
confession, he said, he had admitted more than was 
true. Being ordered by Martin to proceed at once 
to the matter of his defence, he addressed the court 
at considerable length. He said, that if he were a 
transgressor, the laws of his country were sufficient 
for his punishment ; and that he was deeply afflicted 
to think, that on the very day when her majesty took 
a solemn oath to observe those laws, she had like- 
wise taken another oath which tended to their sub- 
version. Submission to the pope, he affirmed, was 
wholly inconsistent with allegiance to the crown ; 
since it involves the treasonable principle that em- 
perors and kings hold their regalities of a foreign 
Dishop,'who claims the power of deposing them at 
his pleasure, and who takes upon himself to exalt 
the spiritual authority above the laws and customs 
of the realm. As for the charges of heresy and 
schism, he protested that if he had taught heretical 
doctrine, then not only the primitive fathers, but 
the apostles, and even Christ himself, were teachers 
of heresy ; that all the scriptural marks of Antichrist 
were coUected in the papal power ; and that with 
regard to the Eucharist, he would be content to 
abandon all opposition to the Romish doctrine, if 
the corporeal presence could be proved out of any 

* EccL Biogr« toL iU. p. ftll, *e. 

Vol. IL— P 
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one doctof within more than a thousand years 
from our Saviour's appearance on eatth. Upon this 
there ensned some altercation between the accused 
and the president. Cranmer did not hesitate to aver 
that Brokes had been guilty of perjury in sitting as 
judge for the pope after having received his bishop- 
ric from the king: and when the bishop replied 
that it was Cranmer himself who induced him to 
acknowledge the royal supremacy, he was reminded 
that this recognition was made by him, under his 
own hand, in the time of Archbishop Warham, three 
quarters of a year before the advancement of Cran- 
mer to the primacy ! To this very incommodious 
fact the bishop had no other answer ready but that 
sort of reply with w.hich authority is sometimes apt 
to overbear truth and reason, — ** We come to exam- 
ine you ; and you, methink, examine us." 

The business was next taken in hand by the other 
proctor, Story, who laboured to vindicate the com- 
petency of the present tribunal ; and charged the 
acrhbishop with stubborn contempt against their 
majesties.* The examination was then resumed by 
Dr. Martin. He asked the archbishop whether im- 
moral or irreligious oaths were binding on the con- 
science, — such, for instance, as an oath to live in 
dissolute intercourse with a strumpet, — an oath to 
abstain from all acts of charity, — an oath like that 
of Herod, or of Jephthah ; and he affirmed that 
an oath to renounce the authority of the pope was 
precisely on a footing with any of those above enu- 
merated: which Cranmer, of course, denied. The 
proctor than assailed him with indignant comments 
upon his attempt to nullify by a clandestine protest 
the oath he had takin to the pope on his promotion 
to the archbishopric f which Cranmer repelled by de- 
claring, that he had done nothing on that occasion 
but what had been sanctioned by the most learned 

• BmL Hofr. iP«l. Ul. p. HO, *«. 
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civilians that could be fbund.* And, a^n, when 
Cranmer solemnly affirmed that he came most reluc- 
tantly to that promotion, the examiner had the 
effrontery to affirm, that the king sent for him from 
Germany purely because no other man could be 
found within his realm, " to set forth his strange 
attempts ;^^ and that it might be fairly conjectured 
that there was a compact l^tween King Henry- and 
himself, to this effect, — " Give me the archbishopric 
of Canterbury, and I will give you license to live in 
adultery." To this flagitious calumny Cranmer is 
represented to have given a direct contradiction in 
four short words, " You say not true." But it is 
scarcely credible that he should have satisfied him- 
self with this bare form of denial, when so 'much 
more might have been said to heap confusion on 
his adversary : and here, therefore, as well as in 
other places, we have a strong confirmation of what 
is intimated by Foxe, that the Romish reporter has 
given but a very partial and imperfect account of this 
part of the proceeding.! Martin then went on to 
charge the archbishop with measures and principles 
that might well become the devil himself, — and this 
very much in the spirit, and almost in the exact lan- 
guage, which had once been used in the pulpit by 
Bishop 'Gardiner, t He concluded by asserting that 
Cranmer had taught three distinct sacramental doc- 
trines : to which the primate answered that h'e never 
had taught but two contrary doctrines; namely, 
the papists.' doctrine, which he held when Lambert 
was burned as a sacramentary ; and the opinion of 
the sacramentaries, which he embraced after con- 
ference with Ridley and an accurate examination of 
authorities.^ His accuser, lastly, pressed him with 

* S% this subject has already been Ailly considered,— ante, vol. T. c. 3, 
— it is needless to advert Airiher lo it here. 

t Eccl. Blog. vol. iii. p. 543 544. 

X See ante, vol. i. c. 8, p. 108. 

^ It has already been remarked that there is some difficulty in recoD. 
cUing the declarations here atcnbed to the archbishop with certain oUmt 
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the absurd consequences of holding that s^ temporal 
prince can be supreme head of the church of 
Christ ; alleging that if this were so, the Emperor 
Nero, one of the bloodiest persecutors of the church, 
must nevertheless have been its head. In answer to 
this, Cranmer affirmed that Nero was head of the 
church, considered as a temporal society of men ; 
and that, in the same sense, the Turk was head of 
the Christian church in Turkey.* 

When all this skirmishing was over, the grand 
assault conunenced, by the production of sixteen 
articles of accusation, to which he was required to 
give his answers seriatim.^ The first of these charged 
him with having married one Joan, surnamed Black, 
or Brown, before he was in holy orders. To which he 
replied, that he certainly married one Joan, whether 
Black or Brown he knew not : and he might, surely, 
have well expressed his astorashment at finding this 
fact placed at the head of the charges against him.:^ 
It was next alleged that after the death of Joan, he 
entered into holy orders, and was made archbishop 
by the pope. His answer was, that he did indeed re- 
ceive certain bulls from the pope, for his investment 
with the archbishopric ; but that he delivered these 
bulls to the king, from whom alone he received that 
promotion. He further allowed that he married a 
second time, after he was in orders, — that he re- 
tained his wife privately, so long as the statutes of 
the realm permitted, — that he had several children 
by her, — and that he afterward, in the time of King 
Edward, lived with her openly, — and that he made 
this confession without the slightest remorse or 
shame. With regard to the books which he was 



pflurticalara which leem to Indicate that he once held the gacramental 
doctrine c^ Luther. 
* This is actually the case at the present day. 
' Eecl. Biog p. 553, ice. 
It should be remarked that this charge, though found in Foxe, doefl 
uppeaa in the Latin official report to Rome.— See StryVi, Cranmer, 
App. Addenda, No. % Oxf. ed. p. I0«7. 
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accused of publishing, he admitted himself the au- 
thor of the " Defence of the true Catholic Faith," 
and of the ** Answer to the Bishop of Winchester;" 
and that he was concerned in editing the Catechism 
and Articles ; but denied that he had any share in 
the treatise on the sacrament by Peter Martyr, 
though he believed the book to be good and Catholic. 
He also denied that he ever compelled subscription 
to the Articles, but admits that he received subscrip- 
tions voluntarily made. In reply to the remaining 
charges, he denied that he had been guilty of he- 
retical doctrine, or schismatical practice, — asserted 
that, in renouncing the authority of the pope, he 
was sanctioned by the acts of the English parlia- 
ment, — allowed that, since the passing of those laws, 
he had consecrated bishops, and done other things, 
which formerly were done by the pope, — insisted 
that, previously to the late restoration of the papal 
authority, the kingdom was in a good state, and 
heartily wished that it had so continued ; and, lastly, 
professed that he had no intention to resume obe- 
dience to the pope, or in any manner whatever to 
admit his jurisdiction. 

Vyhen these items of accusation were disposed 
of, the archbishop was liarassed by a renewal of 
verbal questioning,* which drew from him a repeti- 
tion of his former assertion, that he accepted the 
primacy with unfeigned reluctance ; that when he 
was overborne by the impatience of the king, he 
still resolved never to receive that honour from the 
Bishop of Rome ; that his protestation to that effect 
was made by the advice of civilians, who were con- 
sulted by his majesty's order, and was duly enrolled, 
as a solemn and public act. 

The next subject of the proctor's rhetoric was 
the marriage of the archbishop; and here, with 
almost incredible absurdity, he declared that the 

« Eccl. Biog. vol. m. p. 567, 4». 
P3 
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children of ti^ pnmate were no better than bond* 
men to the see of Canterbury ; a sarcasm which 
Cranmer easily disposed of, by asking him, what 
must then be the condition of the bastai^s of a priest 
who kept a concubine, and whether they were to 
be reckoned as bondmen to the benefice 1 After this, 
in reply to further questions relative to the suprem- 
acy) he affirmed that Christ was the only head of 
the church, and of the faith and religion of the same : 
but that the king is head and governor of his people, 
which are the visible church. " What !" said Mar- 
tin, " you never durst tell the king so." — " Yes, 
that I durst,'' replied Cranmer, '' and did : and in 
the publication of his style, wherein he was named 
supreme head of the church, there was never other 
thmg meant." 

At length, after a variety of vexatious interro^- 
ti6n, another wearisome harangue from the high 
commissioner, and a short but egregiously insolent 
TiM ptooM address from Story, the proceedings of 
£!!? aS^ this day were closed, by producing eight 
"**• witnesses, and swearing tnem to give tes- 

timony relative to the matters in question. The 
archbishop was then apprized that he was at liberty 
to offer exceptions against any of these witnesses : 
upon which he instantly declared, that he challenged 
them one and all, as men who had been guilty of 
perjury ; since they had once taken an oath a^nst 
the pope, and now appeared in court to maintain 
and defend his power. This challenge, however, 
was utterly disregarded, and the archbishop was 
remanded to his prison. On his departure, as on his 
entrance, he refused to honour Brokes with any 
mark of obeisance. The next day, Sept. 13, the 
depositions of the witnesses were taken,* and the 

* TlMmmw of the witnimw were m IbUowi, io the order of Chetr 
depoeitiooe :— 
LRicbard Croke» D.O. 
S. Bobeft Waide, A.lt, PttbUe Pvetoelor In FhiloMphy. 
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process brought to a close ; and an official report of 
the whole was speedily transmitted to Rome. 

It must here be remarked, that previously to these 
proceedings Cranmer had received a cita- 8«pt 7, 1555. 
tton, dated Sept. 7,* commanding him to z^""S^tli 
appear at Rome in the course of eighty »«»e'«h'yd»y«- 
days, there to answer for himself in person, before 
the pontiff; and yet, during that time, he was kept 
in custody, and disabled from stirring beyond the 
precincts of Bocardo. This citation, it seems, was 
issued in conformity with the provisions of the canon 
law, which required that kn archbishop, charged 
with heresy, should be complimented with a sum- 
mons into the presence of the pope. The whole, 
however, was nothing more than empty fiction.f 
Obedience to the order was absolutely impossible ; 
and it operated purely as a respite of execution for 
the period prescribed. The subsequent history of 
Cranmer justifies a suspicion, that this adherence to 
the letter of the canons was dictated by other mo- 
tives than a scrupulous regard for ancient usage. 
Eighty more days of isuspense and solitary confine- 
ment, it might be hoped, would gradually undermine 
the integrity and firmness of the archbishop, and 
prepare him for an attempt to preserve his life by a 

8. Robert Series, B.D. 

4. William Tresham, D.D., Canon of (.liritt Church. 

5. James Curtopp, A.M., Dean of Peterborough. 
A. George London, B.D. 

7. Richard Smythe, D.D., Prebendary of Chriat Church, Public Pre- 
lector in Divinity. 

$. Richard Marshall, D.D., Dean of Christ Church, and Commissary 
of the University. 

The depositions of these men may be seen at fUll length in the Latin 
report of the process.— Strype's Cranm. App. Addenda No. 2. These 
depositions were unknown to Foxe and Strype ; but they form part of 
the process lately printed in the Oxford edition of Strype, and furnished 
by Mr. Todd, from the Lambeth MSS. No. 1136. They occupy nearly 
thirtften close octavo pages. 

* Eccl. Biog. vol. ill. p. 507, note 5. 

t Dr. Liogard Mttes, tbat it was a mere matter of/orm.— Hiit. Bnf .) 
vol. vU. p. 272 ^^ 
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submissive revocation of his errors. At all events, 
the experiment was well worth trying, even though 
it should proclaim to the world the shameless in- 
consistency of the papal practices. 
It was not long after Cranmer was sent back to 

Srison to await the final sentence from Rome, that 
Ridley and Latimer were brought to the stake. It 
does not come within our design to describe the im- 
molation of these two Christian worthies. The 
story of their martyrdom has been often told, and 
must always be interesting, even in the thousandth 
repetition. Although they were brought to trial sub- 
sequently to Cranmer, their sentence and execution 
long preceded his: and every one who has ever 
looked into the memorials of those dreadful times 
must recollect the triumph which their death ex« 
hibited of the spiritual energies over the infirmities 
of flesh and blood. Whether this melancholy speq- 
tacle was seen by Cranmer, has not been very dis- 
tinctly ascertained. According to the statement of 
Foxe, at the moment when the fatal procession 
passed his prison, he was engaged in disputation 
with Friar de Soto, who attended him in prison for 
the purpose of reclaiming him from his errors. By 
others it is related, that he afterward surveyed the 
execution from the top of the north gate, and there 
put up a prayer to Almighty God that they might be 
graciously supported under their mortni agonies. A 
few weeks subsequently to the martyrdom of his 
cnmner'kiettar. fricuds, hc reccivcd a long letter from 
totteqaaen. Cardinal Pole, written at the aueen's de- 
sire, in answer to two letters which had been ad- 
dressed by Cranmer to the queen herself, shortly 
after the last proceedings at Oxford, but previously to 
the sacrifice of Latimer and Ridley. Of these, the 
former is of considerable length. It contains, first, 
a cogent summary of the grounds upon which he 
had laboured to abolish the jurisdiction and suprem* 
jftcy of the Bishop of Rome, in explanation of his 
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refosal to acknowledge Brokes for his judge. And, 
secondly, it Tindicat^, with uncompromising bold- 
ness, the sacramental doctrine which had been re- 
ceived by the Protestant Church of England. Of 
the other letter, a fragment only is remaining : but 
this fragment is of singular importance to the fame 
of Cranmer : for it intrepidly requests of her majesty 
to ponder well the terms of her oath to the pope, 
and to consider whether they could be reconciled 
with the language of her oath to the kingdom, taken 
on the day of her coronation. It therefore repeats, 
as it were, to her majesty's face, what he had pub- 
licly intimated in his examination before Brokes ; 
namely, that she 'must needs be forsworn either to 
the Bishop of Rome, or to the state of England. 
It concludes by protesting, that if her majesty would 
permit him, he would appear at Rome in pereon, 
conformably to the canonical citation, trusting that 
God would enable him to defend the truth there as 
honestly as he had defended it in his own country.* 
These two papers, be it always kept in' mind, 
were addressed by Cranmer when he was under 
sentence of death, to one who had notoriously closed 
the gates of mercy against him. He must have 
known that he was regarded by the queen as the 
instrument of her sainted mother's degradation, as 
a conspirator against her own title to the crown of 
England, as an apostate from the doctrine of the 
Catholic church, and as a traitor to the apostolic 
authority of its head. He must, in short, have been 
conscious that he was in the very jaws of destruc- 
tion. And yet, in this fatal extremity, he suffers 
not one syllable of deprecation to escape him. Un- 
willing as he had been to die under the imputation 

* These two letters are printed in the Letters of the Martyrs, fol. 3-16, 
«iid in Crahmer*8 Remains, vol. i. 369-388. They will also be found in 
fhe Appendix to this voltune, No. IV. The former of them eontains the 
most aothentic stateaieot of Cranmer's views respecting the quettioB 
«r tbe rapramaey. 
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of treason, he was well content to suffer for the 
truth of God ; and, accordingly, presents to his 
exasperated and implacable sovereign a firm but 
respectful vindication of the principles which she 
abhorred. And this, too, he did, at a time when the 
fires of persecution were blazing throughout the 
land, and when his two most honoured associates 
were in readiness to be offered up. These letters, 
therefore, are invaluable, as monuments of his 
hitherto immoveable fidelity -to |he cause of the 
Reformation. 
The office of answering these addresses was con- 
signed by her majesty to Cardinal Pole. 
wji^MtwM to jjis performance, in obedience to the man- 
date, is dated November the sixth : and, on 
one account, it is quite as interesting as the letters 
to which it replies ; for it proves, beyond all possi- 
bility of contradiction, that up to that period like- 
wise the fortitude of Cranmer remained wholly un- 
shaken. It speaks of him throughout, as an incura- 
bly blind and pertinacious heretic ; charges him with 
covetousness and ambition, with deliberate malice, 
abject ignorance, and gross perjury ; and declares, 
that if he is not plucked out of the lion's mouth, he 
must inevitably be undone, both in body and in soul.* 
Language like this could only be addressed to one 
whose courage had, to that hour, withstood every 
assault. t It would, therefore, be most injurious to 

* It is carioas enough, that Pole allows the Protestant doctrine of th« 
•acrament to be the more probablf. But then he contend > that this very 
probability is, hself, an indication of its falsehood; the father of Uet 
being always ready to deceive us by an appeal to sentie and reason. 

The whole of the cardinal's letter (with the exception of certain parts 
which appear to have been obliterated in Foxe's MS.) is printed in 
Strype's Cranmer, Apiiend No. 89. It is very prolix and tedious, ex« 
tending to ^venteen cloMely-printed octavo pages; and exhibits but ft 
poor specimen of the scholar-like elegance which has often been ascribed 
to Pole by his admirers. 

t It must he care(\illv observed, that the burning of Latimer and Rid- 
ley took place early in October ; whereas the letter of Pole is dated Nov, 
bthy 1955 ; thus demolishing, at a single blow, the statement of Dr. 
Lingard, that the tight of their execoUon was loo mueli lor OnniiMr^ 
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doabt that, if Cranmer had been called to suffer at 
the same time with Latimer and Ridley, and before 
his powers of resistance had been undermined by 
temptation and artifice, he would then, like them, 
hB.ye poured out his soul unto death with the heroism 
of a Christian martyr. 

A report of the last proceedings against the arch- 
bishop had been despatched to Rome im- 
mediately on their termination. On the' 4t,,i)^bBr 
20th of November the eighty days ap- 

fonitude ; that fVom that moment he began to waver ; and that he tbence- 
fbrtb aeemed ready to listen to the Boiieitations of the cardinal for his 
conversion. 
The fVagmenls of evidence by which the historian endeavours to sup- 

Krt this extraordinary assertion are so miserably jioor that they ara 
rdly worth tbe trouble of dissection. In tbe first place, he produce* 
the followinx sentence fVom Pole's correspondence:—" Is non iia pert!" 
nacem se ostendit, aitqne se cupere mecum loqui" (Pole to Philip ii. v. 
47) : from which nothing is to be collected but what was, already, quite 
notorious ; namely, that Cranmer was at all times, and under all circum* 
stances, not only willing, but anxious, to enter into fair discussion of the 
principles of his faith. He was ready to confer, and actually did con- 
fer with Friar de Soto. He urgently solicited permission to defend 
his doctrines to the queen herself. Of course, then, he would be 
equally prepared for a conference with the highest ecclesiastic in tbe 
realm. 

In the next place, we have the following passage flrom one of Pole*e 
biographers : — " Magnam spem initio dedenit ; eiqne veiiiam Polus ab 
ipsa ReginA impetraverat.** This extract may be found in Dudith, p. 71, 
72, ed. 1690. We shall be better able to see what it is worth by pro> 
dncing the context :—'' Non minorem anteA quoque curam et studium 
Polns adhibuerat, ut saluti Thome Crannieri (qui ante se Archiepisco* 
pus Cantnarensis Aierai, quique turn Oxonii in custodift servabatur), 
eonsnleret ; ad eumque bis scrlpserat, si posset— (j^nvie ejus opinionibus, 
eontra sacramentum altaris, et Primatum Pontificis Romani conAitatis) — 
ad sanitatem ilium perducere. Cvjus rti magTiam spem initio tile <(k- 
derat ; eique veniam Polus ab ipsa Regind Polus impetraverat : quan- 
fluam ea, non publico solum, sed etiam private nomine, illi meritissimo 
Jure erat infensa." All of which amounts to nothing more than this,— 
that i'ole attempted to bring Cranmer to soundness of opinion, and that 
bis effbrts were abortive, although at first he entertained great hopes of 
success ; ho|ies into which he might easily enough be betrayed by Cran* 
iner*s candid readiness to conftsr and to debate. Besides, there is not ^ 
•yllahle in either of these passages which connects the alleged disposi- 
tioii of Cranmer to relent with the spectacle of Latimer's and RldIjBy% 
execution. Of the pardon (or whatever is meant by venia) here a^med 
to have been obtained for Cranmer by the cardiual, no mention, so ftr ap 
I am inibrmed, is to be found in aay ottb^r writer. The qiie^Q.iV99i,«& 
■loi^ bent QpdD Ut ddRmottafn. 
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pointed for his ai^arance had elapsed. On the 4th 
of December, at the instance of Cardinal de 
J^^StaiuS^ Puteo, he was sentenced to excommuni- 
nnmiaatioa at catioH, and deprived of the archbishopric ; 
"°™^ and, on the 11th of the same month, the 

administration of the see of Canterbury was con- 
ferred on Cardinal Pole.* The final executory letter 
of the pope was dated on the 14th of De- 
fcflSSiiJJuS cember. In faithful conformity with the 
'"SS°i4th. canonical fiction adverted to above, this 
document affirms that, having been cited 
to Rome, he " took no care to appear;'*''^ and, by this" 
neglect, had incurred the guilt of contumacy. It then 
proceeded to declare (much in the same spirit of 
fiction), that **he. Pope Paul IV. sitting in the 
throne of justice, and having before his eyes God alone, 
who is the righteous Lord, and jud^eth the world in 
righteousness, did make his definitive sentence, de- 
creeing the said Thomas Cranmer guilty of the 
crimes of heresy, and of other enormities, and un- 
mindful of his sours health, and of the doctrines of 
the Fathers, and traditions and usages of the church, 
more especially in the matter of the sacrament of 
our Lord's body and blood; respecting which he 
had introduced the perversions of those arch-her- 
etics Berengarius, Wiclif, and Luther. For these 
causes, he, the pope, declared him excommunicated, 

* Eccles. Biog. vol. ill. p. 570.—" It were loof to show, in particular,'' 
mys Bishop Jewel, *' wbat laws Mr. Harding's fHends used wben they 

MU upon the bench Their holy one or Rome burned the most 

reverend father Doctor Cranmer, at Rome, in a mummery, befbre he saw 
him or heard him speak ; and yet, notwithstanding, they arraigned him 
at Oxford, and judged him afterward to be burned. They first took and 
imprisoned the innocent that had broken no law; and afterward de- 

vised a law to condemn him First, they scattered and forced 

their masoes through the realm, against the law ; afterward, they estab- 
lished the same by a law ; last of all, the ne.\t year they summoned and 
had a solemn disputation in Oxford, to try whether their own law wers 
good or no. In order of nature, the disputat on should have been flrsty 
and then the law ; and, last of all, the execution of the same among the 
people.**— Reply to Harding, p. 356, ed. 1609 ; cited in Bed. Biof. voL iii. 
p. 571, note 6. 

"\ Compittere non curartt,** 
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and fcommaiided fte Bishops of Lon^n and Elj 
(Bonner and Thirlby)* first to degrade him from his 
archbishopric, and then to delit er him to the secular 
arm."* 

|t was not till the 14th of February th£it this pon- 
tifical jnandate was carried into execu- 
tion; Oh that day the archbishop was Hmntoiur. 
summoned to appear before the two papal 
delegates in St, Mary's Church. When he was 
brought iiito their presence, their commission was 
recited to him ; in whibh it was specified 
to him, that ** all things had been mdiffer- SSSJi?* "* 
ently examined on both parts, and counsel 
heard, as well on the behalf of their maiesties^ 
who were the accusers, as also on the behalr of the 
accui^ed : so that he wanted nothing whichVas need- 
ful to his defence." Here was afK)ther fictitious 
statement, of such enormous impudence that it 
extoited an inidignant exclamation from Crsnmer ; 
whb ^(although he was a most accomplished Canonist) 
appears to Imve been quite unable to Comprehend 
the canonical scruples which dictated these insulting 
and mendacious formalities. It was^ notorious, he 
said, that he had been so closely imprisoned that 
it, wotQd have been utterly impossible for him to 
employ an advocate, even if his cause had been 
finally adjudged i^ his own country. How, then, 
was he to produce witneslses, or appoint counsel, 
to repiresent him at Rome! ''^xod,^' he added, 
" must needs punish this open and f^ameless lying." 
The process of degradation, nevertheless, com- 

* Wilk. Cone. \r. 133-130 ; -where iIm wmj be fbmid « eomplete form 
for the degradfUioD of an archbishop; which condades with t *' canonr 
ual^etion*' htiU more disgusting than the preceding* When the delin* 
qnent is deUTvied over to the aeeolar arm, it is with thefollowinrrecoin- 
mendAtion to the secular Judge : '* We beseech you, with alt the a£^ 
tion possibte,— by the love of God, by your regard for piety and mercy, 
and by the intervention of our prayers,— that yon will not bring upon 
this most wretched man any peri! of dismembefAiem or death,** ^Aad 

tl36. tt is quite astooishiog that tbe worid stMUld, fiir afM tQfMlltr, 
ve endured aoeh motdtery as tbi0. 

Vol. U.— Q 
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menced* A complete ^it of epfscopal habiliments 
WRs produced ; but, by way of mockery and derision^ 
the whole was made either of canvass or of some 
other material eqmedly worthless; and something 
which represented a crosier was placed in his hand. 
The spirit of the archbishop was not one jot de-r 
pressed by this scornful treatment. On the con- 
trary, with light-hearted pleasantry, he exclimned, 
" \yhat !-^J verily believe I^halTlsay mass T?— " Yea, 
my lord," said Cosins, one of Bonner's chaplains, ** I 
trust to see you say mass yet, for all this.''-^" Do 
you so 1** . re{died Cranmer; '* nay, that shall yoir 
never see — for never will I do it." When Bonner 
beheld hi^ victim before him, in this insulting pon- 
tifical masquerade, he was unable to suppress his 
exultation ; and, with his usual vulgar brutality, he 
cried out, '^ This is the man that demised the pq[>e'8 
holiness, and is now here to be judged by Uie pope. 
This is the man who hath pulled down so many 
churches, and is now qome to be judged in a church. 
This is the man that contemned the blessed sacra- 
ment of the altar, and is now come to be condemned 
before that blessed sacrament hanging over the idtar. 
This is the man that, like Lucifer, sat in the place 
of Christ, upon an altar, to judge another, and now is 
come before an altar to be judged himself. '' The 
torrent of invective was here interrupted by Cran- 
mer, who exclaimed, " In this you do belie me, as 
in many other things. You speak of the Ume wheh 
I sat in commission in Paul's Church, where was 
a scaffold erected by you ^nd by your officers : but, 
that there was an altar under h, I neither knew nor 
suspected.". Bonner, however, was not easily to be 
diverted from the pleasure of revilibg. He continued 
to indulge himself in it till the audience were filled 
with weariness and disgust ; and the form of degrada- 
tion accordingly proceeded. In the first place, the 
crosier, the ensign of the pastoral ofilce, was to be 
taHenfromhishatid; but this the archbishop intrepidly 
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resisted. He refused to part with it till he had drawn 
from his -sleeve a written paper, which he ^^^^^^^^^ ^. 
handed up to Thirlby, desiring the by- lo « tSSS 
standers to witness that he thereby IboI- "*""• 
emnly appealed ag[ainst these proceedings to the 
next genera] council. The reasons for this step, as 
specified in the .document in question, were, in sub^ 
stance, as follows:* — 1. That in csgaes of life and 
death a taian should be allowed to plead in his own 
person, and not by a proctor ; whereas he was hin- 
dered by his strict imprisonment fVom appearing at 
Rome: and,' further, that, even if he would have 
sent his proctor, the se^ne^ration of his property 
disabled him from engaging one.. 3. That when he 
was cited to appear t^fore the pope^s sub-delegate, 
JBishop Brokes, he was denied the assistance of 
counsel for his defence. 3. That, in violation of 
their own express promise, the royal proctors had 
omitted* to furnish him with copies of his answers 
to the charges preferred against him, and had thus 
denied him an opportunity of correcting them. 
4 and 5. That he renounced altogether the papal 
jurisdiction, as utterly at variance with the consti- 
tution of his country ; and, also, because it had been 
found inost ruinously to drain away the resources 
of the realm. 6. That the authority of the pope is 
subversive both of the Holy Scriptures and of 
the decrees of general councils. He concluded by 
averring that "in all his doctrine and , preaching, 
both on the sacrament and every other point, he 
meant and judged those things as the Catholic 
church, and the most holy fathers of old, with one 
accord, had meant and judged them.** He further 
** desired, the first, the second, and the third time, 
instantly, more instantly, and most instantly, that 
he might have letters of protection and defence, 
with choice and liberty to correct and interpret his 

* E^ Btof.TDl. iii p. S7Qn4S8.. 
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sayings ; and, if this were granted, lie promfsed to 
prosecute his appellation, with the view of disannul- 
ling abuse, iniquity, and unrighteousness." 

When this paper was handed up to Thirlby, he 
replied that their commission was^o proceed against 
Jiim* ^^£Ul appeal hbing taken away^!* — (in other words, 
that the pope had stn^ly prohibited all question of 
his own authority}^-but added, that "he would, 
nevertheless, take care that the appeal should be 
received if possible.'* The next step in the process 
of degradation was to strip off wha^ was the sem- 
blance of the episcopal pall ; and here the arch- 
bishop once more protested a^nst the irregularity 
qf the proceeding: "Who is. there among you,'' 
he said, " that hath a pall, that he.should take away 
my pall ff— ^"^P^yi'^g ^^^^ ^ metropolitan could not 
be degraded by prelates of inferior dignity. The 
objection, of course, was overruled. The commis- 
sioners answered that they -acted, not merely as 
bishpps, but as delegates of the pope, and were, 
therefore, <iully competent to the execution of his 
orders. The rest x}t the insutting ceremony was 
accordingly completed. Arbarber was at hand to 
clip off the hair rOund his head. . Bonner then 
scraped the tops of the archbishop's fingers, to sig- 
nify the removal of the holy ointment with which 
they had been touched at his consecration : and the 
pageantiry w^s concluded by the exhibition of the 
primate of all England in bis doublet, over which 
was contemptuously thrown the- threadbare gown 
of a yeoman bedel ;. while Bonner, unable to contain 
his exultation, exclaimed, ^* You are now no longer 
my lord ;" and then^ pomting to him, said to the 
spectators, " See here this gentleman /" 

* Onuii appeUationt remoti. 

t Tlie pall was a sort of seacf, wora1>7.inetropQUtans,apd w^s orifiQ- 
allv nothing but a stols or soarf, brought over the shoulders, and, prob* 
aUy, crossed, or wound, In fh>nt, so that the two ends hong down togs* 
tbsr. In t^e £astejr|i Ghoreh it iip otlled Aps^^sy. 
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When dimmer was led back to prison, a spec- 
tator, who had witnessed his degradation, contrived 
to restore to him his clerical gowikf of which lie 
had been deprived: and took that opportunity to 
assure him that the Bishop of Ely was a most un- 
willing actor in the late scene ; for that, in his hear- 
ing, he had protested, with tears, that his friendship 
for the sufferer was undiminished. The demeanour 
of ThirlBy had, indeed, throughout, exhibited a 
remarkable contrast to that of his unfeeling col- 
league. When Bonner was pouring out abuse upon 
the fallen primate, Thirlby had repeatedly plucked 
him by. the sleeve, and impldred him to desist; and 
afterward reproached him with the breach of his 
promise to treat the prisoner with becoming mode* 
ration. And when Cranmer preseiited to him the 
<^py of his appeal, the bishop addressed him in lan- 
guage of earnest kindness. He assured him, weep- 
ing, that nothing but the positive injunctions of the 
•king and queen would ever have indiiced him to act 
und^r a commission s^ihst his friend ; and besought 
him to acknowledge his errors, and throw himself 
on the mercy or his sovereign^ In - troth, there 
was ample cause for all, and more than all, the 
cmption which was betrayed by Thiriby on this 
melancholy occasion. In the days df the arch- 
bishop*s prosperity, he had treated this man with 
all the affectionate confidence of st brother, and with 
all the. munificence of a generous benefactor. The 
time had been, when Thirlby had only to adm£re 
any thins which belonged to Cranmer, and, how- 
ever cosUy or precious it might b^, he was sure to 
obtain it ; so that it became a sort of proverbial 
saying, that Thirlby 's commendation of any valua- 
ble article m the possession of the primate was a 
plain way of winiiing it.* No wonder, then, that 
when the archbishop was told that Thirlby 's regard 

. *Morio0'tie6dimt|qiiot0din8trypi^GniiiMr,ll.lU.c.M;. 
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for hiip was ^nunpaired, he should > reply, ** Ho 
might hav6 shown me pouch more kindness, with' 
out bein^ the worse for it ; for I have well deserved 
it at his hand.'^ And yet, before the day was over, 
this very man appears to have wellnigh lost, all' in- 
convenient recollection of the benefits heaped uponr 
him by the liberality of his patron. When Granmer, 
after the agitation of th^ day, was -almo^ ^«iinting 
for want of food, his need was Supplied by the ahpvo 
kind-hearted stranger, who furnished money to the 
bailiffs for this purpose. But the man had nearly 
suffi^red for his charitable intentions ; for, beforo 
th§ ntght, his bounty had beeii reported to the ' two 
commissioners, and brought upon him a severe 
rebuke from, both of them, for having ministered to 
the necessities of a heretic : and it was not with- 
out some difficulty that he escaped a journey to 
London, to answer for his ill-timed goo4 offices .be>- 
fore the council. One Would willio^y hope, that 
Thirlby was a reluctant party to this mhuman sev^^ 
rity ; but at all events, a courageous protest against 
it woyld have been no more than a graceful and 
becoming maniiestationof his gratitude. 
Bkapimidto- -^.s might havc been eipected, the ap- 
"•»«»•«». peal of Cranmer to a general council ^^a 
left wholly unnoticedl The pope was allowed to 
be a judge of his own jurisdiction, and to extin- 

fiish, with a word, all right of resistance to it. 
his the archbishop probacy foresaw: for a letter 
of his has been, preserved, which he had privately 
addressed to a trusty friend, learned in the law, be- 
fore the eighty days had elapsed ; in which he ur- 
gently requests instructions relative to the form and 
manner of preparing and conducting such appeal ; 
but .at the same time intimating' his apprehension 
that, after all, it would never be admittfecj- This, 
however, he said, gave him, but little uneasiness. 
*^ He desired that God's will might be done, and 
that Ood'8 name might be gloriaed, either by his 
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life or death. He thought it. much better to die in 
Christ's quarrel, than to be shut up in the prisot^ of 
the bqcly, unless it were for the advancement of 
God's glory, and the profit of his brethren/^ These 
words seem to imply that he then fuUy anticipated 
iiis death : ^nd it further appears, from the express 
language of this letter, that his appeal was attempted 
qhie^y as a measure of delay, which might enable 
him, before his execution, to complete his answer 
to Gardiner's last treatise on the Sacrament.* But, 
whatever might be his own expectations, it is quite 
certain that hi^ enemies were resolyed on his de^ 
struction. Thefie was no quarter to which he could 
looli with any hope of mercy. It is true that, the 
queen had been indebted to him for her liberty, and 
perhaps even for her life: for^ at one time, it was 
the purpose of her father to send her to the Tower, 
the^e to suffer as a subject, for her adherence to the 
pope, and her disobedience to the law ; and nothing 
but the intercession of the archbishpp i^ould divert 
him' from his; resolution. v And,, when the king 
yielded to his persuasions, he prophetically declared 
that Cranmejr's good oflSces in her behalf would in 
the end turn to his own Utter confusionf It likewise 
appears, that a petition had Jbeen addressed to the 
queen, in the preceding year, by tho^e that were 
abroad, imj^oring a mitigation of her rigorous deal- 
ing towards the Protesfants, and more especially 
t6 wards Cranmer ; whose friendly interference, as 
tjhey reminded her, had alone preserved her from 

* " PotMfsima ttmi appdiationis me» caosa etst, nt— (si ita Dena 
voluerit)— doneiur eousque Vivendi lempus, quousgue ccsptum ctrntr^ 
Marciim Antojiium Cnnstantium responsum absolvero." Letters of 
the Martyrs, Tol. 19-23; where tbisJeiteris printed, both in Latin and 
En jlish".— Miles Coverdale's not6 to the abtove passage is—" This C0rh 
stdntius^^ Steven Gardiner, tia constant, indeed &seiweathfreocfc,vih9 
-thus nametb himself, vtrririnK against this good Father."— /ftid. folio 3d 
The letter ip also printed in Cranraer's Remains, vol. i. p. 384, Let. 301. 

f This is stated by Strypd, Cranm. b. ih. c. 80, on the authoitty of 
llorice's account of ^e archbishop. 
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the efTects of her i:oyal father's displeasure.* It 
can,. therefore, scarcely be imagined that she was 
ignorant of her, obligations to a man whom she 
was now persecuting unto death. But the recollec- 
tion ,of his services, probably, did but render the 
sacrifice, in her estimation, just so much the more 
valuable, and consequently the more meritorious. 

Up to this moment then, it appears as clear as 
historical evidence ;can make it, that the arch- 
bishop's resolution was "entirely itnmoyeable. H« 
bad positively refused to fly from danger wh6u ^ig|it 
was iA his power,-^he had subsequently been worn 
and harassed by protracted imprisonment,— he had 
been worried by public and tumultuous disputatiohs, 
— ^he had seen the Airies of persecution let loose 
upon the church, and his two dearest friends ai|d 
colleagues dragged to the stake,— ^he had b^en de- 
graded- fromhis dignity and office with every -mark 
of cowardly insult, — and all this he had eadured 
with the fnost unflinching constancy. And if h^ had 
DOW been l^d out at once to execution, theVe can be 
no reasonable doubt that he would have wi^n^ssed a 
good confession in the flames, find have transmitted 
to after-ages a^name- unsullied with the ' slightest 
suspicion of apostacy. This, however; was a trU 
umph of which hi^ adve^rsaries were anxious to de- 
prive the cause to which he . had be^'n invincibly 
faithful. . They were determined on his immolation : 
bnt they were also resolvei^d that the pfl'ering should, 
if possible, be so foully tainted, as to become wdrth- 
less and contemptible in the sight of the Protestant 
church : and it is now our melancholy task to record 
the partial success oC their devices. . . 

jjj^^^ ^ It will be recollected, thien, that the de- 
cuteUoH. gradation o( the archbishop took place on 
the* 14th of February : and it is a most remarkable, 
and scarcely explicable circumstance, that no lesai 

* floryptt'feOrtiUMr, b. UL 1. 18. 
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thaiv four, different papers of sabmission or re^Qta- 
tion are said to have been signed by him within tw6 
days of that event, and before he was allowed to 
stir fr^m the pipison of Bocardo.* - It is further most 
extraordinary, tbat^ of these foiir docun^ents, the 
last is by far the least explicit and satisfactory, a$ 
a renunciation of Protestantism. It is a paper which, 
at ^his day^ a Protestant might conscientiously sub- 
scHbe. It a^iounts, in fact, to little more than a pro- 
fession of belief in the Christian religion, as it nad 
been received by. the Catholic church from the be- 
ginning. 

Jn order to aecoiint for tlus circumstance, it has 
beeti oonjeetured that Bonner (finding Cr^nmer too 
much dissatisfied with the three first papers to avow 
them publicly, even if he had signed them in pri- 
vate), dre,wTap the fourth in tprms sufficiently equry- 
Qcal to satisfy his scruples, and, at the same time, 
to enable his enemies to proclaim );hat he had pro? 
iessed himself a sound QathoHc^ A breach,- it was 
hoped, might thus b^ made: in. his c^^acter for in- 
tegrity, which mi^ht expose him to more effectual 
and vigorous assauUs.f . As we are without the 
mean^ of ascertaining whether the conjecture is 
MF€ll founded or,not, vye must be content to leavo 
this {KMTt of the subject la the. obscurity which has 
hitherto involved it. , 

By whose exertions the resolution of Cranmer was 
first unsettled, we are nol informed* H6 is said to 
have received visits of courtesy and condolence, 
from various distinguished members of the univer- 
sity, Ajrho expressed ai lively interest in his fat6, 

* It would be a needless infetfuption of the narratiw to introducs 
into it' a detailed Account of-9U Cranmer^s alleged subinu*aions aod 
recantations ; for, whether the whole of them were executed by hii», or 
not, it would be imposflible to absolve him from the imputation of a 
tempbrary failure of ehristian inteirnfy. A (b\l and particular expost* 
<ioQ of these transactions; together with a statement of the mystery in. 
"Which they are involved, is^therefore, reserved for the Api>endix to thic 
iFDlume, No. V. . , ' 

t See Soames'fl Hiit. of tbe Befojioyatioo, toI. ir. p. 515-^^ 
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And it is far from unlikely that Thirlby, lijs former 
ftiend, roay have repaired to him in prison, and have 
tli^^ f<^newed those solicitations which he, had 
tried in vain while sitting in judgment, upon him. 
Of the four papers which, as we are told,, he was 
prevailed up|on to ^igp, the first was af^^rward re- 
voked . by hih). This revocation was ascribed by 
Bonner to his •** inconstancy andunstablene^s.?* it 
^as, much mote* probably, the consequence of re- 
presentations that the first paper would be- wholly 
insufficient to satisfy the govemitient. Th^ papets 
which followed it may have been successively ex- 
torted, by similar artifices. The last of the four 
•w«s, Indeed, the 4east' satisfactory* But yet it may 
have been transmitted to the pourt, as. a prdof ihat 
his firikmesS'^was not wholly un^sailable. At all 
Events, the more elaborate measures of seductioq, 
reported to subsequently to the I'Gth, are- quite su£Sr 
cienttoshow that th'^ Romanists^ were dissatisfied 
with the success of their fiifst attempts. The arch- 
bishop, lyas invited by Br. Marshall to the deanery 
of Christ church; where he exchanged, for, a time, 
the horrors "Of a dungeon for the society of learned 
men, and th^ liberal hospitality of collegiate life. 
He Was allowed the recreation of his favourite game 
at bowls ; and in the. midst of these indulgences, f^e 
was pliBd with ah insidious mixture of intimidation 
and encouragement. He was assured that he had 
the cordial good-will of t;he nobility ; he was flat- 
tered with the pros'pect of recovenng his fonper 
dignity, or, if he should prerer Jt, df plassing thjB 
remainder of his dkys in honourable privacy : he 
W]|s informed that nothing would gratify the queen 
so much as his submission ; but that nothing short 
Of his submission would satisfy her, since she was 
resolved either to have Crannier a Catholic, or, else 
no Cranmer at all.; he was, finally, reminded that 
he was still lusty and strong, apd might hope for 
many more years of health and comfort ; and that 
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it woQld, therefore, be madnets to persevere fnllex- 
ibly in a coni^e, which must inevitably terminate in 
an agonizing and untimely death. His subscription 
to the woidsof " one li(tle leaf of paper, ^ it was sug- 
gested, might save him from this terrible extremity, 
and would op^n to him t% hopes of ^ quiet and dig- 
nified old age.* By these treacherous applications, 
the desire of life was, gradually, reytved within him ; 
and his pinking fortitude was, probably, overthrown 
by the arrivjil of the writ for hia execution, which 
was dated on the 24th of February, and must have 
reached Oxford a day or- two "after. The result of 
all these pierfidious practices, it has been supposed, 
was his subscription to a. fifth paper, which, un- 
doubtedly, contains as plenary an assent to pppery, 
as they who hungered and thirsted for hit disgrace 
could possibly desire. .This disaslirotisly memorable 
document, be it remembered,*w^8,draw][^up miia^m. 
It was printed immediately on its execution, as 
Cranmer's recantation : and it is not the least my^- 
terio^s of the strange circumstances connected wjth 
these strange transactions, that, no soonerwas the 
paper printed, than it was suppressed by the council. 
The order for delivering up all the printed copies ^o 
he humedy is dated on the thirteenth of Match ; and 
on the sixteenth the printers were compelled to enter 
into recognisances to obey this mandate. 

This fifth 'submission, it should be observed, id 
without any date,-either as to y^aCe or time. Put 
it can 'hardly be doubted that if ever it was sjg6ed 
by Cranmer, it must have been subsequently to his 
removal tQ Christ church deanery ; though at what 
period during his residence there, or after his return 
to prison, it now seems impossible to ascertain. Ho 
had now, if we are to repose inplicit confidence in 
the representations of his adversaries, declared his 
own unfaithfulness in language as express as eVen 
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they eonld'firame for ham. But their rancour appears 
to have beeti i^till nosatiated. They were deterinined 
toeoipy, if possible, the vindicttve delight of hear-, 
ing hjim utter the basest. notes ojf humiliation : for 
we fiod, amodg^fhe papers ^cribed.to him^ a si»th 
recantation, less distinct Ihd explicit than the pre- 
cedljig, as a o6|iression of the Romish faith ; but 
most abdndant apd diffuse in abject expressions of 
8Qlf-c9Qdemnation. . {t.has been conjectured hy 
Strype that this outrageous, and ^Wost bomtiastic.. 
string of self-accusations, was the comfiosition of 
Cardhial Pole. • It is certainly very much in his style,- 
He had dr^wn'U]^, as the^^ historian- remarks, a form 
of recantation clos^ely reseifnbling it, -for Sir Jajxh 
Chekd ;* and it J^ds been suggested that th^ sam> 
train, of thought and expression is tobefound in. a 
manuscript letter of Pole's, to Cranmer, relative to 
the doctrine of the . Sacrament, and written shortly 

after th^ disputation at Oxford, t : -- _^. 

But whatever nmy* be the'obsfeurity whicli hangs 
over the re(;etyed apcpunt of Oranmer^ si^mission^ 
it mudt, at aU events,, retnam cl^ar by Ms own con^ 
fession, that he suffered his jyirtue. to Ibe most tin- 
worthily tanjpered with, and humbled himself by a 
protracted -course of Jiesitation ,suid diss^mbliiig* 
Let it, however be -conceded, that hts weakness w'as, 
in all respects, as ignominious as bis wor^t^nemies^ 
have ever represented, still the history of his fall 
must alv^ays occupy one of the darkest pages in the 
annals o( Romish Cruelty apd cunnings Notbing^ 

* The^recaiitation of Cheke it ezpk*eMlv attribQte(r to Pole in Dadltky 
p. 7K ed. 1690. And see StrypeVfeccl. Mein.~yol. iu. p. 896. 

t ** The Latin original is among the Hafleian MSd. ; and a French 
HiMlatioii is in Le Grand, and Fblo's tlpistles.*^— SoeVnes, HistxReform. 
vol. iv. p. 535.— This letter is alluded. (o by Strype, Crapmer, b. iii. a 20; 
btt he has printed nothing of it bnt its long Latjn title, which 'des( ribe« 
it-a» **an Epistle of the Legate to Thomas Cranmer, who, holding |he See 
of Canterbury, had delivered a new doctrine respecting the Emchaiist,' 
eontrary to the perpetual consent of the Church ; in which Epistle H is 
shown that he is flt neither to be a teacher or a learner of that bigh.inys- 
tsnr ; and is exhorted to peastte» for bis ensovs UieniiK^ 
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can well be more astounding, than to find that any 
professor of the papal creed, at the present day, 
should look, without aversion and disg:iist,^upon the 
steps by which he was lured into this depth of 
humiliation. It may be allowed, that the sincere 
and zealous Roman Cathohcs of that day might 
naturally wish for the degradation, nay, even for the 
execution, *of the arch-heretic. But they were not 
content with his blood. Nothing would satisfy them 
but the barbarous mutilation of his good name. 
Their conduct towards him resembled that of an 
ungenerous adversary, who, having disarmed his 
antagonist, and smitten him to the earth, first tempts 
him to debase himself by words of craven supplica- 
tion, 4hen tramples him in the dust, and at last, 
plunges the sword into his heart. One can scarcely 
imagine how any Roman Catholic gentleman of 
modern times can think on these things without 
crying shame on the men who thus disgraced their 
communion. For the honour of their own party, if 
not for the sake of Cranmer, the Romanists should 
be solicitous to bury this portion of his history in 
everlasting oblivion.* 

We now proceed to the consideration of the arch- 
bishop's conduct in the closing scene of his event- 
ful life. 

The sixth paper of submission was dated on the 
18th of March. It contained a prayer 
for mercy ; and the answer to this peti- STiSlsSS!.* 
tion was an order for his almost imme- 
diate execution. From the very first it had been 

* It has been suggested by Dr. Lingard that the tale of Cranmer bav- 
ing been seduced into recantation, is negatived by his last speech ; since 
" he there makes no such apology Tor bimseir, but owns that bis confes- 
sions procecdedyrom his wish to save his life^ Unquestionably they 
must have proceeded/rom hut wish to save his lifo \ But by whom and by 
wliat means were bis love of lift) and his fear of death recalled into action t 
It is an utterly vain attempt to resist the current of historical testimony, 
which furnishes the answer to this question. They who are desirous of 
access to all the authorities by which the fact of Cranmer's temptation 
is established will do well to consult Soames's Hist. Reform, vol. iv. pi. 
614, note (c). 

Vol. II.— R 
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deterpiined that he should suffer. as' a heretic; but 
his enemies waited awhile, that they might fix upon 
him the infamy of cowardice and unfaithfulness; 
and when artifice ^and temptation had done their 
worst, the fire was speedily lighted for his destruc- 
tion. By way of preparation for the solemnity, the 
provost of Eton College, Dr. Cole, had secret in- 
structions from the queen to prepare a sermon for 
the occasion ; and, lest the feelings of the people 
should break out into violence^ and tumult, many of 
the neighbouring gentry and magistrates were as- 
sembled in Oxford, with their servants and retainers, 
to keep the peace,. and witness the execution. On 

Is Tititad in ^^® ^^*^ ^^ March, the day before he suf- 
v*^*^ Cole fered, the archbishop was visited in his 
"*"'"** prison by Dr. Cole, and interrogated by 
him, whether he continued firm in the Catholic faith, 
as he had recently professed it ? The answer of 
Granmer was somewhat equivocal. He said that, 
by God's grace, he would be still more confirmed in 
the Catholic faith ; a reply which most probably in- 
timated that he had begun to repent of his weak- 
ness, and to form a resolution to return to the 
profession which he had seemingly abandoned. 
How the interval between that time and the day 
after was passed by him, we have no certain infor- 
mation ; but it is at least likely, that it was employed 
in preparing the prayer, the exhortation, and the 
repentant confession of apostacy, which wCTe actu- 
ally delivered by him immediately before his execu- 
tion.* On the next day, Saturday,, the 21st of 
March, he was a^ain visited by Cole at an early 
hour, and asked by him whether he was provided 
with money. Being answered in the negative. Cole 
supplied him with fifteen crowns ; an indirect, but 
very intelligible mode of apprizing him that he must 
prepare for death ; it being then a sort of funereal 

* GUpIn, p. 907. 
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custom for persons condemned to die, to distribute 
alms amon^ the people. This intimation must, in 
all probability, have dissipated every hope of- mercy, 
and have convinced him that the time was come 
for publicly abjuring the dissimulation which had 
wounded his conscience and his fame, without pre- 
serving his life. Some time after Cole had retired, 
the friar Garcina made his appearance in the ptison 
and urgently besought him to transcribe a retracta- 
tion of his doctrine, to be. delivered >by him at the 
stake. It is uncertain whether the document thus 
tendered to him was the fifth of the submissions as- 
cribed to him in Bonner's printed account, but which 
as we have seen had hitherto been suppressed by 
the council ; or whether (which is the more proba- 
ble supposition) it was nothing more than the 
brief revocation of his doctrine respecting the Eu- 
charist, which, in the printed account of his sub- 
missions, is called *Vthe saying of Thomas Cranmer, 
a little before his death."* But however this may 
be, it appears that Cranmer consented to transcribe 
it, and thus to leave the friar under the impression 
that it was his intention to deliver it before the pub- 
lic, when he came to execution. In this, undoubt- 
edly, there was some appearance of deception ; but 
it was ah expedient to which he was almost driven 
bv the necessity of the case. He well knew, that 
if he had then rejected the proposed paper, and had 
apprized Garcina of his design to revoke his former 
submissions, he never would have been allowed to 
address -the bystanders for that purpose, and would 
thus have perished under the imputation of impeni- 
tent apostacy. But though he consented to tran- 
scribe the friar's document, there is no reason what- 
ever to believe that he ever set his name to it ; for the 
seventh paper attributed to him in Bonner's printed 
•tatementf appears there, unlike the other six, 

* See Appendix, No. V. t Ibid, 
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without the signature of Thomas Cranmer; although 
the account a&rms that it was written with his own 
hand. It may therefore be reasonably concluded, 
that he agreed to transcribe it purely for the purpose 
of ridding himself of the friar's solicitations, and of 
thus securing an opportunity of proclaiming his 
repentance before he died. 

The facility afforded him for this public confes- 
sion was, accidentally, beyond his hopes. Between 
2ut March, 1556. ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ o!clock ou thc 21st of March, 
Gramner taken the Lord Williaius, with others of the 
Si.^.>^5: neighbouring gentrir, arrived in Oxford, 
*"*"*■* for the purpose of presiding at the sacri- 

fice of the reclaimed arch-heretic. The morning, 
however, happened to be so rainy, that instead of 
conducting him at once to the stake, they brought 
him to St. Mary's Church, in the full expectation 
that he would there complete the triumph of the 
Romanists, by proclaiming, with his dying breath, 
his adhesion to their communion. On nis way 
thither he was placed between two friars, whose 
office it was to murmur out certain psalms, which, 
it was conceived, were appropriate ,to his mournful 
situation. On his entrance into the church, the 
Nunc Dimittis was chanted ; and the archbishop was 
then led forward to a scaffolding or platform> raised 
in front of the pulpit. When he had ascended it he 
knelt down to pray ; and wept so bitterly, that many 
of the spectators were also moyed tp tears ; more 
especially those among them " who had conceived 
an assured hope of his conversion and repentance." 
Dr. Cole then commenced his Sermon; in which 

he stated that Dr. Cranmer had been the 
SJ^SJ}?" ** prime agent in aU the pernicious changes 

by which the realm had been for so many 
years distracted. He had usurped the office of pro- 
nouncing the divorce between Henry VIII. and 
Queen Catherine ; and though he might have been 
impelled rather by the persuasions of other men. 
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fhan by any malicioas motiye, yet he had thus be- 
come the chief author of all the confusion that had 
followed. He had, moreover, not only been the 
BOtorious patron of all the heresies which had burst 
into the kingdom, but had persisted, in maintaining 
them, both by disputation and by writing : and so 
long a perseverance in error had never, but in time 
of schism, been pardoned by the church. The 
preacher also, stated, that in addition to these causes 
of Cranmer's execution, the queen and her council 
were moved by certain other reasons, which it 
would not be fit or convenient to disclose. 

Having next exhorted the bystanders jto profit by 
the melancholy example before them, Dr. Cole 
addressed hi^ discourse to Cranmer himself. He 
reminded the prisoner of the mercy of God, who 
will not suffer us to be tempted beyond what we are 
able- to bear ; expressed a good hope that he would, 
like the penitent thief, be that day with Christ in 
Paradise j encouraged him to meditate On the deliv- 
erance of the three children, to whom God made the 
flame seem like a pleasant dew, on the rejoicing of 
$t. Andrew in his cross,, and the patience of St. 
Laurence on the fire ; and assured him that if in his 
extremity he should call on God, and on such as 
have died in his faith, he would either abate the fury 
of the flame, or else would give the sufferer strength 
to endure it. He gloried in the final conversion of 
Cranmer to the truth, which could only be regarded 
as the work of God : and concluded with many ex- 
pressions of commendation, and with a promise that 
masses should be sung for his soul in every church 
in Oxford. 

Having finished his sermon, the preacher desired 
that all who were present would offer up 
their supplications for the prisoner. On ^JUSST* *" 
this Cranmer himself immediately knelt 
down in secret prayer. His example was followed 
by the rest of the congregation. They all of them 

R2 
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prayed together, as by one ccmsent. Those among 
l^em who once hated him as an incorrigible heretic, 
w«re now melted by the spectacle of his repent- 
ance ; while others who had loved him before, were 
yet Unable suddenly to hate him, and fondly clung 
to the hope that after all he would return, to his 
foriper profession, and make a public acknowledg- 
ment of his fall. This general feeling of compassion 
had been powerfully heightened by the appearance 
of the archbishop during the sermon. . He had stood 
before the people the very image of sorrow; his 
"^ace bathed in tears, his eyes sometimes raised to 
heaven in hope, sometimes cast down to the earth 
for shame, but still preserving throughout a vener- 
able aspect, and quiet solemnity of demeanour. . 

When his silent devotions were concluded, Cran- 
mer rose from his knees, and turning towards the 
people, heartily thanked them for their prayers. He 
then said, " I will now pray for myself, as I could 
best devise for my own comfort, and say the prayer, 
word for word, as I have here written it ;" and re- 
maining still on his feet, he recited from his manu- 
script the following supplication : — 

" O Father of Heaven : Son of God, Redeemer 
of the world ; O Holy Ghost, proceeding from them 
both, three persons and one Gbd, have mercy upon 
me most wretched caitiff, and miserable sinner ! I, 
who have offended both heaven and earth, and more 
grievously than any tongiie can express, whither 
then may I go,, or whither should 1 fly for succour t 
To heaven I may be ashamed to lift up mine eyes ; 
and in earth I find no refuge. What shall I then 
do? Shall I despair! God forbid. O good God! 
Thou art merciful, and refusest none that comfe unto 
thee for succour. To thee therefore do I run. 
To thee do I humble myself : saying, O Lord God, 
my sins be great, but yet have mercy upon me for 
thy great mercy. O God the Son, thou wast not 
made man, this great mystery was not wrought, for 
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few or small offences. Nor thou didst not give thy 
Son unto death, O God the Father, for our little and 
small sins only, but for all the greatest sins of the 
world ; so that the sinner return unto thee with a 
penitent heart ; as I do here at this present. Where- 
fore have mercy upon me, O Lord, whose property 
is alway to have mercy. For although my sins be 
great, yet thy mercy is greater. I crave nothing, 
O Jjotd, for mine own merits, but for thy name's 
sake, that it may be glorified thereby : and for thy 
dear Son Jesus Christ's sake.'' 

Having fini^ed this act of devotion he knelt down, 
and repeated the Lord's Prayer, all the congregation 
on their knees devoutly joining him. Then, rising 
on his feet once more, he addressed a solemn ex- 
hortation to the people, in which he warned them 
that the love of this world is htUred against God; en- 
joined them to remain in Willing and cheerful obe- 
dience to the king and queen ; besought them to live 
together like brethren and sisters; and, lastly, en- 
treated the wealthy to lay up their liearts the saying 
of our Lord, It is hard for a rich man to jenter into 
heaven ; and also the words of St» John,—" Whoso 
hath this world's ^oods, and seeth his brother have need, 
and shutteth up. his howeU^of compassion from him, how 
dwelleth the love of God in him .?"* He then continued 
his address to the people, in the following memprable 
woi^ds: — , 

" And now, forsomuch as 1 am come to the last 
end of my life, whereupon hangeth aU my life 
past, and my life to. come, either to live with my 
Saviour Christ in hedven, id joy, or else to be in 
pain ever with wicked devils in hell ; and I see be- 
fore mine eyes presently either heaven ready to 
receive me^ or hell ready to swallow me up ; I shall 
therefore declare unto you my very faith, how I be- 



* This exhortation was rendered very appropriate by the serere sctr- 
City then preralent at Oxford. 
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lieTe, without colour or dissimulation. For now is 
no time to dissemble, whatsoever I have written in 
times past. /■ ' , 

" First, I believe in God the Father Almighty, 
Maker of heaven and earth, &c., anrf every article 
of the Catholic'faith, every word and sentence taught 
by our Saviour Christ, his apostles, and prophets, 
in the Old and New Testament. 

*'' And now I come to the great thing that troubleth 
my conscience more than any other thing that ever 
- 1 said or did in my Ufe : and that is, the setting 
abroild of writir^s -contrary to the truth. Which here 
now frenounce, and refuse, as things written 
JJ^JSSSi "* ^*^^ ^y hand contrary to the trvSi which I 
thought in my heart, and writ for feat of 
death, and to save my life, if it might he : and that ts, 
^ such bills, whtch I have written or signed vnth mine 
own hand, since my degradation ; wherein Iluwe written, 
many things untrue. And forasmuch as my hand 
offended in writing contrary to my heart, thkrefore my 
hand shall first be punished. For if I- may come to the 
fire, it shall be first burned' And as for th^ pope, 1 
refuse him, as Christ'^s enemy and Antichrist, with all 
h%s false doctrine*''^. 

^ The amazement and concision of the assembly at 
the utterance of this speech, may very- easily be 
imagined. All his judges, and doubtless a very large 
portion of the audience, expected nothing from £s 
lips but an open, and penitent abjuration of his Pro- 
testant opinions. Instead of this, he proclaimed 
that he had nothing to repent of but his unworthy 
professions of the Romish faith. It was to no pur- 
pose that Lord Williams vehemently reminded him 
of his submission and dissembling, and exhorted 
him to remember himself, and play the Christian 
man. The archbishop remained unshaken. " Ajsis ! 
my lord," was his reply, " I have been a man that, 
all my life, loved plainness, and never dissembled 
till now against the truth, which I am most sorry 
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for; and I cannot better play the Christian man 
than by speaking the truth, as I now do.*^ He 
further protested that, with regard to the doctrine 
of the Sacrament, he still believed precisely as he 
had written in his book against the Bishop of Win- 
chester. 

By this time the exasperation of the Romanists had 
become outrageous. The assembly broke up, and 
the archbishop was hurried to the place 
of execution. On his way thither, one ^tiS****"" 
of the friars, foaming with rage and dis- 
appointment, assailed him with reproaches for his 
inconstancy, and bade him remember his recanta- 
tion ; repeatedly crying out, " Was it not thy own 
doing ?"* On his arrival at the stake, he put off his 
garments with alacrity, and even with haste, apd 
stood upright in his sliirt. When his caps were 
taken on, his head appeared so bare that not a single 
hair could be discerned upon it. His beard, how- 
ever, was long and thick, and his countenance alto- 
gether of such reverend gravity, that neither friend 
nor foe could look upon it without emotion. While 
ihe preparations for his death were completing;, a 
bachelor of divinity, accompanined by two Spanist^ 
friars, made onei desperate effort to recall him to 
his apostacy. But their attempts were utterly fruit- 
less. The archbishop was only moved tO' repe^it 
that he sorely repented of his recantation, because 
he kn^vir it was contrary to the truth. On this the 
friars said, in Latin, to each other, — " Let us leave 
him to himself; the devil is surely with him, and 
we ought no longer to be near him." Lord Williams 
became impatient of further delay, and ordered the 
proceedings to be cut short, Cranmer, therefore, 
took his surrounding friends by the hand, and bade 
them his last farewell ; while his defeated monitor, 
the bachelor, iiidignantly rebuked them for touching 

* NonnefedsH, Foxe. 
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the heretic, and protested that he was bitterly sorry 
for having come into his company. He cduld not 
forbear, however, once more, to urge his adherence 
to his recantation. The answer of Cranmer was — 
"This is the hand that wrote it, and therefore it 
shaU first suffer punishment.*' 

The fire was, now, speedily kindled ; and Cranmer 
■ immediatdy made good his words, by 
SuieJSJ?"^ thrusting his right hand into the flame. 
He held it there, with unflinching steadi- 
ness, exclaiming from time to time — "This hand 
hath offended, — this unworthy hand !" So immove- 
able was his fortitude, that the spectators could 
plainly perceive the Are consuming his hand, before 
it had materially injured any other part of his frame. 
At last, the pile became completely lighted, and 
then the Are soon did its work upon him. To the 
very last, his resolution continued firih. When the 
flames mounted, so that he was almost enveloped 
by them, he appeared to move no more than the 
stake to which he was bound. His eyes, all the 
while, were steadfastly raised towards heaven; 
and, so long as the power of utterance remained, 
his swollen tongue was repeatedly heard to exclaim, 
" This unworthy hand ! — Lord Jesus, receive, my 
spirit." 

That Cranmer's ** patience in the torment, and 
courage in dying" were worthy of the noblest cause, 
is amply and generously attested by the Roman 
Catholic spectator* who has left us an account of 
his last sufferings. " If," says the writer of that 
narrative, " it had been either for the ^lory of God, 
the wealth of his country, or the testimony of the 
truth, — as it was for a pernicious error, and subver* 
sion of true religion, — I could worthily have com- 

* Oar narrative of the martyrdom has been taken parti y fWmi the Bfartyr- 
4dogy ; but chiefly, from the deseription or it contained in a letter fhxn a 
Boman Catholic eye-vaUrust to a friend, dated March 93, 1650, and 
printed from Foxe*! MSS., by Strype, Cranmer, b. iU. e. SI. 
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mended the example, and matched it with the fame 
of any father of ancient time." There is a sort of 
traditional story that, after he was burned, his heart 
was found uneonsumed in the midst of the ashes. 
The tale is scarcely worth repeating. It is, indeed, 
just possible, that when the flames had nearly con- 
sumed the parts more immediately exposed to their 
action, the heart may have been separated from the 
body ; and may have accidentally fallen upon a spot, 
where the fire was less fierce: and there it may 
have be^en iouhd comparatively uninjured, or, at 
least,, in a state which might enable a spectator to 
distinguish it. And this may have given birth to a 
report, which credulity or superstition might exalt 
into a miracl^.* 

Thus perished Archbishop Cranmer ;— a man, to 
whom the obligations of this country 
must everSe "broad and deep:" for to hJfctT""""* 
his conscientious labours, and mcompar- 
able prudence and moderation, we are, under Provi- 
dence, mainly indebted for the present fabriq of our 
Protestant church. The brightness of his last hour 
was preceded, it is true, by an awful interval of dark- 
ness. The shadows, however, most happily passed 
away from him ; and his name.resumed its lustre in 
the midst of the fires of his martyrdom. The revival 
of his courage was the bitterest of all imaginable dis- 
appointments to the Homish party. The fnal pros- 



■^j 



* This story is omitted in the later editions bf Foxe. But it seems to 
have been so impli^iriy credited by Strype, that be expresses his leirret 
that the heart, which the fire had left inviolate, was not preserved in an 
nm ! Strype's Cranmer, b. iii. C' 21. 

With his usual minuteness of detail, Strype has given us the foUowinf 
items of the Charge for the burning of Cranmer : 

For an hundred; of wood-fhggots . . . , 6 0*1 

For an hundred of half ftirze-faggots 3 4( ^.. 

For the carriage of them 8 / "^*' 

For two labourers 1 4J 

From which we learn that the burning of a heretic usually cost Che 
pttblic about lU. 44. 
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tration of his integrity would, to them, have been a 
gr^at and inestimable spoil. So blind was the im- 
patience of the Church of Rome for the ruin of his 
fame, that it drove her to a prodigal application of 
her customary craft, such as must have tended only 
to the defeat of her purpose. She trod upon the 
victim whom she had allured into her toils, till his 
heart must have revolted against her perfidious cru- 
elty. She thus, in effect, laboured unconsciously to 
rekindle the slumbering fires of his faith and virtue, 
and to defraud herself of the satisfaction of utterly 
murdering his reputation before she consigned his 
body to torture and to death. Whether she might, 
at tne last, have spared his life, and yet have been, 
eventually, gratified with his blood, is, indeed, a 
question which none can certainly determine, except 
Him who searcheth the heart. But^yet, if he is to 
be judged of marl's judgment^ it seems impossible to 
believe that he couM long have endured the miseries 
of a dishonoured and despised old a^e. It appears, 
that, all along, he was smitten with remorse and 
horror for yielding to the recoil of flesh and blood. 
He protested, just before his death, that " he had oft 
repented of his recantatiot^ ;" and the truth of this 
saying is irresistibly established by his whole de- 
meanour in his last agony, as represented to us by liis 
honest and candid *; Roman Catholic reporter. " And 
when we look at his self-possession and alacrity at 
the stake, and recollect at the same time his con- 
stitutionsd defect of firmness, — nothing can well be 
thought of more surprising than the heroism of his 
last hour. It has, indeed, been sometimes alleged, 
that he derived . courage to retract, only from his 
despair of pardon. But his despair of pardon never 
can have inspired him with invincible ' fortitude, 
while the flames were devouring his flesh. His 
courage in the midst of sufferings (which might well 
extort groans, evcin from men made of more stub- 
born ^tuflf than Cranmer), can i^ever have been the 
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effect of hypocrisy and dissimulation. It is impo0- 
sible that he could be merely playing a part, when 
he held his hand immoveably in the fire that was 
scorching every nerve and sinew, and accused that 
hand as the guilty instrument of his disgrace. We 
have here, at least, a substantial proof that, at that 
moment, all anguish was light, compared with the 
agony of his d^p, but not despairinff repentance. 
And justice demands of us, further, to Keep in mind, 
that, the language in which his penitence was pro- 
claimed, relates wholly to his recent course of dis- 
simulation. With regard to every other a^t of his 
life, he expresses himself, throughout his persecu- 
tion, like one who had 'exercised himself to have a 
conscience void of offence towards God and man. 

In k word, then, we have seen Archbishop Crari- 
mer in his last moments, surrounded as it were by 
the ruins of his own good fame ; and yet, in the 
midst of that piteous wreck, enabled to resume his 
courage, and to rise, like the apostle who denied his 
Lord, from the depths of human frailty, to the ho-; 
nourr of Christian martyrdom. It is scarcely to be 
credited that a man like this could have borne to live 
" infamous and contented," if the Church of Rome 
had allowed him to survive. Had his life been 
granted him, he must soon have loathed a gift which 
would only have reserved him for sufferings worse 
than the bitterness of death.' He might then, possi- 
bly, have sunk under the silent, though inglorious 
martyrdom^ of a wounded spirit: but, more proba* 
bly, he would have been enabled to renew his strength 
to seek a refuge from his anguish by rushing a 
voluntary martyr into the flames. 

Vol. II.— S 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

BefTlew of Granmex'a Cbaraetef— Some seneral Reflectknia <m die 

Reformation in fUigland. 

If any one were to derive his knowledge of Arch- 
bishop Crannier solely from the foregoing narrative, 
he would possibly rise from the perusal without any 
impression seriously unfavourable to his character 
for integrity and fortitude. And yet I am utterly 
unconscious of having wilfully misstated any fact in 
his history, or disguised the moral complexion of the 
man by artificial colouring. It may be asked, then, 
how is it that the individual represented in these pages 
should have been stigmatised, always by Romanists, 
and occasionally by Protestants, as a time-server and 
a courtier, — a man destitute not only of mere animal 
courage, but of high moral principle ? 

The acrimony of the Romanists towards the 
memory of Cranmer may resonably be viewed with 
some little indulgence. His life was devoted to the 
subversion of their greatness. In their judgment, 
therefore, his very virtues would be transformed into 
failings, and his failings would be aggravated into 
vices. For the faint and penurious praise which is 
occasionally dealt out to his memory by Protestants 
of later times it may be more difficult to account. 
Still less explicable is the positive rancour with 
which his name has in some instances been re- 
cently assailed. Possibly this may, in part, be a 
natural effect of that reaction which often follows 
an unqualified vehemence of admiration. The arch- 
bishop was so distinguished a benefactor to the Prot- 
estant cause, that his reputation was long identified 
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with it. The veneration entertained for him by the 
reformers and their successors was sometimes well- 
nigh unbounded and indiscriminate. To him it 
was that the Church of England principally stood 
indebted for her sound and moderate doctrines, her 
impressive services, and her incomparable forms of 
devotion. To' think of the faults of such a man 
would seem a breach of charity, and almost of grati- 
tude. To exalt his services and his virtues would 
be only to speak the language of fidelity to the es- 
tablishment of which he was regarded as the founder. 
Such was the state of feeling respecting Cranmer 
in the earhest days of the Reformation. In our own 
times it seems to have been thought necessary to 
correct the suavity of former commendations by an 
extraordinary infusion of bitterness. Every failing 
has been dragged forth and placed in the most trying 

Eoint of view. Every excellence and every merit 
as been invidiously suppressed or. perverted. A 
sinister and repulsive expression has been given to 
every feature of his character ; so that it would be 
scarcely possible* for any one incompetently versed in 
his history, to rise from the contemplation of the pic- 
ture without unmixed feelings of aversion and con- 
tempt-! 

As the office I have undertaken is that of a chroni- 
cler rather than an advocate, I shall dwell no longer 
on these forcible distortions of the truth. The 
cause of the archbishop is safe in the hands of every 
intelligent reader who will hut dispassionately ex- 
amine the incidents of his life and the peculiar cir- 
cumstances in which he was fated to act. I shall, 
accordingly, be content to adopt the language of the 
honest and indefatigable Strype, in the fulV con- 
fidence that it will commend itself to every impar- 
tial understanding and to every kindly and generous 
spirit. " I do not intend these my collections for 
such a pane^ric of him as to make the world be- 
lieve him void of all faults and frailties, the condition 
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of buman nature. H^ lived in such critical times, 
and under such princes, and was necessarily involved 
in such affairs, as exposed him to greater temptar 
tions than ordinary. And if any blemishes shall by 
curious observers be espied in him, he may. there- 
fore seem the more pardonable ; and his great and 
exemplary goodness and usefulness in the Church of 
God may make amends for some errors.'* 

The reader will easily have collected from the 
whole tenor of the archbishop's life, that it Was not 
so much for an "unconquerable will" and stern 
inflexibility of purpo^ that Cranmer challenges the 
homage of posterity, as for eminent wisdom and 
caution; for sober, patient, unwearied, and con- 
scientious inquiries sifter Christian truth ; and for 
the steady perseverance with which he sought its 
advancement. It is tolerably clear that his pecuUar 
temperament was never designed for a fierce and 
angry struggle with the bad passions of other men. 
It might, .therefore, have been happy for him had he 
been allowed to serve his country and his God as a 
retired scholar and divine, instead of being forced 
up into ihe region of whirlwinds and tempests, and 
constantly exi)osed to dangers almost too formidable 
for any but the most heroic resolution. Even among 
those vvho are least disposed to regard him with 
veneration, some have been willing to allow that his 
faults were the result not of evil design, but of the 
circumstances in which he was placed. But then it 
is contended on the other hand, that he was placed 
in fhe midst of those circumstances by his own vol- 
untanr act ; and can therefore be .entitled to little 
benefit from a consideration of his difficulties. Now, 
when it is affirmed that Cranmer voluntarily placed 
himself in this arduous post, nothing more can be 
meant than this — that he did not persist, to the last, 
in opposing the resolution of his sovereign to fix 
him there. Of course, he did not become primate 
of England by positive compulsion ; but it is still 
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indisputable that the power and influence exerted to 
Taise him to that dimity were all but irresistible. 
And that he mounted with bitter reluctance to his 
dangerous elevation, is absolutely certain ; unless 
we are to fix the note of falsehood on his own sol- 
emn asseveration to that effect before the commis- 
sioners at Oxford. 

Of the perils that surrounded him no correct 
notion pan be formed by us without recollecting 
that he lived in days of violence, and almost of 
s6mi-barbarism ; in an age when the gates of de- 
struction stood wide open, night and day, ready to 
swallow up all intractable integrity, and when the 
art of self-preservation was pretty sure to be pro- 
moted nearly to the rank of a cardinal virtue. It 
must require an iron fortitude, an adamantine force 
of character, combined with higher principles, to 
bear a man uniformly and stiffly up against the trials 
incident to such a situation. The fatality which, at 
a period like this placed Cranmer in a court, espe- 
cially in such a court as that of Henry, must have 
been most unfavoul*able to his quiet and his happi- 
ness. His condition there resembled that of a man 
shut up with a half-tame lion, which, though it 
might, for the most part, be tractable and gentle, 
might yet, at any moment, be ready to fly upon him 
and tear him to pieces. During the rest of his days, 
— ^in the reign of Edward and in that of Mary, — ^he was 
surrounded by licentious courtiers, profligate states- 
men, and secret or open enemies. He was living, 
as it were, in a menagerie of untamed beasts, ex- 
posed every hour to the impurity and the violence 
of the capricious savages. A more inauspicious and 
comfortless position for human virtue cannot easily 
be imagined. And the chief subject of astonishment 
is, that he should have been able to hold on his way 
with so steady a course, and for so great a length 
of time, in spite of such manifold embarrassment 
and danger. Among the secondary causes of his 

S2 
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«ilWi^ aih) his success we must assuredly reckon 
thT^atit* oomvosMte and serenity of his temper, 
ul.^tei f^m to whole history that he was not 
iliailT kiritated or ruffled. A letter of his to Crom- 
*^ which has been recently made public, shows, 
Zoi only that he was usually a stranger to violent 
emotion, but that he himself was consolous of this 
necuUarrty.* " I *^*» ^fi'' hitherto cold,''^ he says, 
^but now I am in a heat with the cause of religion, 
trhich goeth contrary to all expectation if it be as 
the fame goeth." This was written in April, 1536. 
What are the specific discouragements alluded to 
does not appear. But the temper which he here 
gacribes to himself never appears to have been 
changed by all his subsequent trials and difficulties. 
Had it been otherwise, he must have been soon de- 
stroyed by the wear of his incessant anxiety and toil. 
As it was, theunimpassioned sedatenessof his^nature 
achieved, in a considerable measure for Idm, what 
the momentum of a more energetic character some- 
times fails to accomplish. It enabled him to go for- 
wa(rd against all impediments with a moderate, even, 
and incessant pressure. The hinderances might fre- 
, quently be powerful Enough to stop him. • But they 
never could exhaust his patience. The moment 
they were removed or relaxed the pressure was still 
in action to carry him forward again. 

It has been often supposed that the passive dis- 
position of Cranmer betrayed him into criminal 
pliability on ecclesiastical and religious matters, 
and that he varied with all the fluctuations of the 
royal conscience. Of this the reader must form his 
own judgment from an attentive survey of the facts 
above related. To me the charge appears, to say 
the least, most unaccountably exaggerated. ,For 
instance — ^his views respecting the unlawful and 

* Cranmci'a R^»m**"'S vol' *• P- 1^ Lettet 108, dated ttd April, 
1A3C > 
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incestuons character of Henry's union with his bro- 
ther's Mridow,-r-aDd his opinion respecting the eccle- 
siastical supremacy of the crown, — ^may have been 
sound or they may have been unsound. But, how- 
ver this may be,, it would be difficult to produce any 
reason for believing that his profession of those 
views and opinions was insincere and hypocritical. 
There is nothing in his history <«i^ch warrants the 
presumption that his notions on these subjects were 
adopted or maintained for the purpose of winning or 
preserving the favour of the king. With regard to 
these questions, his mind apppears to have been pretty 
well made up previous to his introduction to Henry: 
and it should suways be borne in mind that up to the 
hour of bis last weakness, he maintained these 
0{»nions, for better for worse, throngb good report 
and evil report ; that he was true to them, not only 
while they made him the man whom the king de- 
lighted to honour, but when they laid him open to 
the vengeance of the queen and to the malice of her 
ps^d counsellors. The long letter which he ad- 
dressed to Mary after his final examination at 
Oxford, is an indestrtictible monument of his inte- 
grity, in this matter. His arguments against the 
supremacy of the pope are there put forth with as 
much uncompromising freedom as if the sovereign 
upon the throne were impatient to be furnished 
with reasons for casting away the cords and fetters 
of the Romish domination. 

It must be needless to remind the reader of his 
inflexibly opposition* to the statute of the Six Arti- 
cles, and of his noble refusal to absent himself from 
the debates upon' that question, in spite of a request 
to that eflfect from the king hiroseu. Neither will 
it be forgotten that, while Cromwell was in the 
Tower, awaiting his doom, and the Romish party 
imagined themselves triumphant, the archbishop 
stubl^omly witl^tood their attempts to promulgate 
a Romish summary of doctrine ; and that he did this 
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at the imminent peril of incurring the king's mortal 
displeasure, who was then notoriously under the 
influence of that faction. In the same spirit of 
honest importunity he persevered, to the latest 
hour of Henry's life, in extorting from his reluctant 
sovereign a series of subordinate concessions, which, 
perhaps, When separately considered, Were of little 
vital importancer— but which, nevertheless, were 
unquestionably Valuable, as indications that the 
breath of life was still in the cause. And these 
efforts of the primate are the more meritorious, as 
they were made in defiance of the sinister predomi- 
nance of Gardiner, and in opposition not only to the 
personal wishes, but, apparently, to the political in- 
terests of the monarch. 

To accumulate all the proofs o( Cranmer's integ- 
rity, in prosecuting the reformation of abuses and 
corruptions, would be to recapitulate the history of 
his life. But there is one instance of his uncourtly 
firmness too remarkable to be passed over here. It 
will be recollected that the " Bishops' Book" was 
put forth in 1636, without the authority of the king. 
It seems, however, that some time -after this For- 
mulary was published, it was in contemplation to- 
convert it into a " King's Book ;" that is, to send 
out another impression of it under the sanction of 
his majesty himself. To this measure Henry was 
unwilling to commit himself, without a personal re- 
vision of the work: a task which' he accordingly 
undertook. When his corrections were completed, 
they were submitted by him to the judgment of 
Cranmer. These corrections have recently been 
brought to light, and 'have been printed together 
with the annotations of the archbishop :* and they 

* See Cninmert Remains, vol. ii. p. 21-97. l*reviously to the appear- 
•noe of this truly valaable publication, it waa imagined^y some writers 
that Cranmer's annotations relate immediately to the *' Bishops' Book" 
or 1536 ; and by others, that they relate to the " Kin^s Book" of 1543 ; 
•oA thto tattw aoppoalUiM apptars, at flrtot aii^ to be .countenanoed by 
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fonish an additional and most cogent evidence, to 
show that Cranmer did not suffer the edge of his 
criticism to be blunted by a, servile reverence for 
the royal commentator. It will be found on exam- 
ination of these pape.rs, that both the theology and 
the grammar of his majesty are there subjected to 
an unsparing and unceremonious dissection. It is 
true that the letter to Cromwell, which accompanied 
his remarks, is conceived in the courtly phrase, 
which might reasonably enough be expected on such 
an occasion. " I trust,", he says, " th^the king's 
highness will pardon my presumption, that 1 have 
been so scrupulous, and, as it were, a* picker of 
quarrels to his grace's Book, making a great matter 
of every light fault, or rather where no fault is at 
aU ; which I only do for this intent, that, because 
the book shall now be set forth % his^ grace's cen- 
sure and judgment, I woul4 have nothing therein 
that Momus could reprehend: and yet I refer -all 
mine annotations again to his grace^s most exact 
judgment."* Language hke this, addressed to a 
to^ person is, at all times, little more than formu- 
lary. At all events, it could never be sufficient, of 
itself, to take out the sting of that caustic freedom, 
with which the archbishop had scrutinized the per- 
formance of his majesty, and which was singularly 
hazardous, when practised upon one who had en- 
tered the lists against Luther, and was swelling 
with his recent titles of Defender of the Faith, ana 

the fliet tbat C^rannMr** ramailui are entitled ** Annotations on the King's 
Book J* Bat it bqw aeema clear that these annotations were made, 
odther en the *< BislK^' ^ook,'' noir on the " King's Book," properly so 
called ; bat on the king's corrections of the '* Bishops' Book," made^ by 
him when it was in contemplation to republish tbat formulary with the 
royal aanction. The criticisms of the archbishop are termed by him 
^ Annotations on the King*s Book," merely because it was then intended 
that the ''Bishops' Book" should re-appear,, and be *'set forth by his 
grace's censnite and judgment."— See his letter to Cromwell, Remains, 
▼ol. L p. 907. The date assigned to this letter be the editor is Jan. Sih 
lS38.--aea also the editor's pre&ce, p. 18, 19. 
* Set Cnnmsr's Bemains, vol. i: p. S27. 
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Supreme Head of the National Church.* They who 
are impressed with the popular notions of Cran- 
mer's flexibility, and Henry's t3nranny and dogma- 
tism, would have anticipated a very diifferent result 
They would have expected, on the one hand, that 
the primate would have submissively abstained from 
any violation of the royal commentaries ; or, on the 
other, that the king would have imperiously resented 
this interference with his judgment. The actual 
event was alike honourable to both parties. Oran- 
mer examined the work of his sovereign with the 
freespoken integrity which became a Christian 
bishop: and the king endured his honesty with a 
candour which might have befitted the most obscure 
divine. Many of the most important of the primate's 
suggestions were, indeed, rejected in the subsequent 
formulary, called the " King's Book,"t through the 
predominance of the Romish party. But it does 

' * Every one knows that, next to hit pren^tive, Henry Talaed bit 
theological and litera/ y reputation. And it must be allowed that he and 
hie divines were, between tbem, at no inconsiderable pains to maintain 
it. A Latin letter has recently been, published ftom Cranmer to Wolf* 
ganf Capito, which contains the following account or his majesty's 
method or forming his judgment o^tbe books that were sent to him : **It 
is the custom of the king (who is extremely keen, and has a watehAil 
eye for all things) to deliver hooka that are offered to him,— especially 
such as he has not patience to read,-^to other persons for their perusal. 
He then thrusta the same works into the hands of other persons of a 
Judgment directly opitosite to that of the former referee. Having thus 
Jislud out the whole substance of the volume, and ascertained what each 
party may have found to praise or blame, he at last produces his own 
Judgment on the whole. And thus, as I understand, has been dons witli 
respect to your book." — Cranmer's Remains, vol. i. p. 193. let. 180, 
printed /Vom a copy of the Zurich MS. The book in question was a work 
of W. Capito, on the mass, matrimony, and the power of magistratM n- 
•pecting religion, and it was inscribed to the king ; who, as Cranmer 
adds, greatly approved many things in Capito's treatise, but was quite 
unable to digest certain others. 

t Some of the principal instances, in which either Henry's cometions, 
or Cranmer*s annotations, seem to have been aAerward adopted in the 
composition of the real ** King's Book," of 1543, may be fbnnd in Cranr 
mer's Remains, .vol. ii. p. 06, note. 

Of the turmoil and labour with which the "Bishops' Book" had beeii 
prepared, we may form some notion IVom a letter in the state papers to 
Cromwell Hrom old Latimer, — who protests that he would rather be the 
** poor parson of poor Kynton again," Uutn emtintw bishop of WoroMter, 
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not appear that his attempt to maintaiii the truth 
exposed him to the slightest displeasure from his 
master. ^ 

It has further been alleged, that Cranmer acqui- 
esced in all the changes that were made in compU- 
ance with the will of Henry, even when adverse to 
the cause of the Reformation. He acquiesced, 
undoubtedly, if submission to the law is to be desig- 
nated as acquiescence. But in so doing he acted, 
not in obedience to the suggestions of a slavish and 
cowardly temper, but in conformity with a principle 
which governed him throughout his life. Like the 
moderate and amiable Tonstal, he imagined that 
private opinion should never lift itself up against the 
supreme authority of the state. As a counsellor and 
a peer of parliament, he did his duty fearlessly. But 
when once his advice was ovetborne by the legisla- 
ture, he conceived that nothing remained jbr a sub- 
ject, but submission. So exalted were his notions 
of the supremacy of the civil power, even in eccle- 
siastical matters, that, in a later age, they would 
certainly have fixed upon him the imputation of 
Erastianism. Whether his principles were defensi- 
ble or not is a totally distinct question. But it is 
quite indisputable that his opinions on this point 
continued unifprm and unaltered to the end of his 
days. That this was so, is manifest from his letter 
to Queen Mary, in 1553, in which he deprecates her 
displeasure for having consented to the will of £d- 
wsid Vl.,^ for altering the succession. In the con- 
clusion of that address, it will be recollected, he 
solicits permission to " write his mind to her majesty, 
concerning the estate of religion;" and he adds, — 
f* I will never, God willing, be author of sedition, to 

oh condition or having any more concern in ench doinjr* • A.nd he de* 
Clares, that if there be any thing good in the book, the diief praise will be 
due to the archbishop. — s^ee Cranioer's Remains, ▼ol. i. p. 187, 188, note. 
It is also certain that Cranmer was among the principal directors in the 
compilation 6f the " King's Book" of 1543, though his inflaence was not 
then paramount.— See Ibid, editor's preAuw, p. 38. 
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move subjects from'thet obedience of their heads ttid 
rulers; which is an offence most detestable. If I 
have uttered my mind to your majesty, being ^m 
Christian queen and governor of this realm, then I 
shall think myself discharged. For it lieth not in me, 
but in your grace only, to see the reformation of thing* 
that be amiss. To private subject it appertaineth not 
to reform things, Ihit- quietly to suffer what they cannot 
amend. Yet, nevertheless, to show your majesty 
my mind, in things appertaining unto God, methink 
it my duty, knowing that I do, and considering the 
place which, in times past, I have -occupied. Yet 
will I not presume thereunto, without your grace's 
pleasure first' known, and your license obtained."* 
Sentiments lik^ th'ese- will, of cpurse, find but slen- 
der patronage at the pf^ent day. But such senti- 
ments were by no means Uheoramon three centuries 
ago ; and, whatever maybe their in^rits or demerits, 
there is no good reason for believing that thfey were 
otherwise than conscientiously adopted by Arch- 
bishdp Cranmer. 

It must further be remembered, that Cranmer ap- 
pears to havi^ been deeply sensible tbjroughout, that 
the despotii^ of Heniy, capricious is it might be, 
was, on the whole, a most valuable instrument for 
the advaticement of the'Refoimation. He was con- 
vinced that nothing short of an almost irresiiHible 
prerogative would 1^ powerful enough to accomplish 
an effectual suppression of abuses. That such was 
his persuasion, may be clearly collected from a con- 
versation held by him with his secretary Morice, 
about the time of King Edward's visitation, in which 
he did not hesitate to avow, that he cons^ered the 
death of Henry as a- great misfortune to the Prdt- 
estant cause. The JMpg. seems at that time to have 
been cordially disposed, not only to a correction of 
more insignificant corraptions, but to an abolition 

* CnuuMi^ iMMiftt, t«t. !. p. 801, Mt. ' 
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of the greater enonnities of the Romish church. 
He had actually given orders for the preparation of 
a form to that effect, for the consideration of the 
French king, with a Tiew to its being likewise sub- 
mitted to the emperor. And nothing diverted him 
from the project, but the apprehensions excited by 
Gardiner that it would be injurious to the political 
views and designs of his majesty, by preventing the 
completion of a league, which he was then negoti- 
ating between England, France, and the emperor. 
" I had not myself thought," says the archbishop, 
" that the king was so forward in those matters as 
then appeared. I may tell you, that it passed the 
pulling down of roods, and suppressing the ringing 
of bells. I take it that few in England would have 
believed that the king's majesty and the French king 
had been at this poidt, not only within half a year 
after to have changed the mass into a communion, 
(as we now use it), but'also utterly to have extirped 
and banished the. bishop of Rome and his usurped 
power out of both their realms and dominions." 
And when the secretary represented that the acces- 
sion of Edward furnished a still more favourable 
opportunity for completing such designs, — "Not 
80," replied the archbishop ; " it .w^s better to at- 
tempt such reformation in Henry the Eighth's days 
than at this time, the king being in his infancy. For 
if th!e king's father had set forth any thing for the re* 
formation of abuses, who was he that durst gainsay it f 
Marry, we are now in doubt how men will take the 
chimge or alteration of abuses in the church ; and 
therefore the council hath foreborrie especially to 
speak thereof, and of other things, which gladly they 
would have reformed in this visitation ; rieferring all 
those, and such like matters, to the discretion of 
the visiters. But if King Henry yiH. had lived 
onto this day with the French king, it would have 
been past my Lord of Winchester's power to have 
visored the king's highness, as he did when he wm 
Vol. n.— T 
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< aboHt the same league.*** This passage is extremely 
YBluable and important : for it proves beyond all rea* 
aonable doubt, that in Cranmer's estimation, the royal 
supremacy was something more than a golden image» 
which he was at all times prepared to fall down and. 
worship. He regarded it, rather, as the most effect- 
ive auxiliary that Providence could place at his dis- 
posal, for the establishment of pure, religion, and tho 
restoration of the Church of England to her rightful 
independence. 

With respect to other sacrifices of principle im- 
puted to Cranmer, little neisd be said beyond what 
nas been already suggested in the course of the 
preceding narrative. With the exception of tem- 
porary loss of fortitude towards the .close of his 
Mfe, the most unseemly blot in his biography is, 
perhaps, his share in the process for absolving the 
king from his nuptial contract with Anne of Cleyes. 
It would, undoubtedly, have brightened his reputa- 
tion, if he had stood alone in opposition to that very 
disreputable transaction. The only palliation that 
can be offered for his conduct is, that resistance to 
the wishes of the king never seems to have entered 
Hie head of any individual, either in parlian^ent or 
convocation.; and that the archbishop never appear^ 
to have been conscious that there Was anything dis- 
graceful or iniquitous in the proceeding. , There is 
extant in his correspondence a letter of his to 
Wriothesly, in Which he expresses great disturbance 
of spiHt at a Latin epistle which he had received 
from Dantiscus, a PoUsh bishop ; jimoDg other things, 
reflecting severely bn the capricious marriages and 
sliameful divorces of the king. This letter is dated 
tiie first of September, 1540. Henry's separation 
from Anne of Cleves had taken place in the July 

* This eonftrenee betwera tbe arctabisbop and hi* seeretary is reported 
by Foxe; and it ia printed in note (o) to vol. i. p. 319, of Cranmer's Re* 
malna. It baa been briefly referred to in the first Tolome of the present 
WOTk,p.8l(V«l. 
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preceding ; tind, consequently, that process most 
have been among the objects of the zealous bishop's 
reprobation. The displeasure of Cranmer at these 
imputations is extreme. ** Since I have received 
this letter," he says, " I have been mtich inquieted 
therewith; considering what heinous rumours, by 
mischievous tongues, be spread into so far coun- 
tries, of the king's majesty, which would make any 
true and loving subject's heart bleed in his body, to 
hear or read of his prince." He then professes his 
anxiety to answer Dantiscus, but declares his un- 
willingness to do so without the previous sanction 
of the king.* Whether any such answer was framed 
is not known. B\]t if the tone of this letter be com- 
Nned with the confidence expressed by Cranmer to 
Henry thd January following,t in the justice of his 
last divorce, it will be sufficient to show that he did 
not consider that transaction as at all open to 
reproach or blame. 

It may be difficult to account for so strange tin 
eclipse of moral feeling and common sense. And 
yet it ought to be borne in mind, that the consciences 
Qf other great reformers were not exempt from oo- 
cultdtions at least equally portentous. .It is noto- 
rious that Luther himself, at one time, did not scru- 
ple to talk of allowing Henry VIII. to have two 
wives ; that the sons of the German nobility were 
permitted, by the Protestant divines, to keep their 
concubines ; and that Melapcthon and Martin Bucer 
themselves were present at the private marriage 
of Philip Landgrave of Hesse, to Margaret de Sala, 
on the 3d of March, 1540, the landgravine being yet 
alive ! These things form the subject of loud re- 
proach and complaint in a letter addressed by Cran* 
mer to Osiander, in the course of the same year. 
And it is remarkable' that, in that same letter, the 

* See Craniner*s Remnint, vol i. p. 390-303, and tbe letter of Dtntl^ 
eve, p. 300, note (a). 
t Ante, vol. i. p. 179, 180. Also RemaUis,yol. 1. p. Sit, 31S. 
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arckbishop observes, 4Aiat the persons who endured 
and countenanced such practices were presuming 
to pronounce the most, contemptuous censure on 
certain statutes of the English parliament, while 
they were utterly ignorant of the grave and solid 
reasons for those enactments.* These matters^ it 
is true, cannot be produced in vindication of either 
party. To show that Bucer and Melanclhon were 
wrong, can never prove that the English divines 
were right. But yet circumstances like these are 
apt to 'engender some perplexing speculations on 
the caprices df human judgment. It is strange that 
the German reformers should have escaped, the 
most indignant censure of Protestants, while Cran- 
mer has occasionally been stigmatized by them as 
a prodigy of cowardice and turpitude ! •. ^ 

Of the infirmity which clouded a few of the latter 
days of the archbishop, it is impossible to speak 
without the deepest sorrow. But, most certainly, 
they are littl6 to be envied who can speak of it with 
scorn. The fall of human courage and integrity is 
always a melancholy spectacle ; and the ruin is 
more awful in proportion to the stateliness of^the 
pile. They who can look contemptuously on the 
frailty of Cranmer, would surely do well to cor- 
rect the acrimony of their feelings by the reflec- 
tion, that the man who fulfilled the prediction of 
his Saviour by thrice denying him, lived also to 
verify his words, — on this rock will I build my church. 
And if it should be urged, that the holiest pastor 
of that church is not worthy to be named together 
with the apostle, we then, at least, • may ask why 
the weakness of Cranmer is to be visited with mer- 
ciless reproach, while the similar infirmities of other 
illustrious men are scarcely had in remembrance % 
There are few greater names* in our ecclesiastical 
history than that of Bishop JeweL And yet we 

* Sm Graiuner*f Remaini, toI. i. p. 300-907. 
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Beldom find his name accompanied by ungracious 
recollections of unfaithfulness. The mention of 
it remin<]s us only of the mighty and triumphant 
champion of the Church of England. And yet, if 
Malice had been as trumpet-tongued in impeaching 
his fame, as she has been in proclaiming the infamy 
of Crannier, she would have been at no loss for 
a theme of obloquy. She might have numbered 
Jewelj'^as Cranmer has frequently been numbered, 
— among the dishonoured company of fearful and 
double-minded men. For it is well known, that, in 
the hour of persecution, Jewel fell ^rom his stead- 
fastness. He set his hand to the words of false- 
hood, and then fled for safety to the Continentl 
But he afterward, iii the presence of a Protestant 
congregation, confessed his " abject and cowardly 
mind and faint heart,'' and, with sighs and tears, 
publicly asked pardon of God and man ; and so his 
fault was remembered no more.* Now Cranmer 
would not fly in the day of peril. And though his 
flesh and heart did afterward fail him for a time, 
he^ like Jewel,* publicly acknowledged and deplored 
his frailty with sighs and tears ; and this, too, he 
did, not before a peaceable assembly of his brethren, 
but in th/B sight and hearing of furious enejnies,— 
yea, in the very midst of the fire itself. And yet 
there are some who appear resolved to record his 
apostacy in marble, and to commemorate in the saud 
his inestimable services as the master-builder of our 
national church ! It is exceedingly difllcult to ac- 
count for this spirit of unequal judgment. But it 
may well prompt us to exclaim,*— Xe^ me /a// »n/o the 
hands of God, for his mercies are g^^at : and lei me 
not faU into the hands of mem. To the mercy and 

* This penitApt oonrewion was made by Jewel at Frankfort : " tlia 
wlxrie auditory accompanying bim with tear* and aigha, ind aver 
aMaemiog him. more for bia ingenaoos repentance, tban tliey WOlrtdL 
ptriiaps, if Iw liid not lkUaiL''~Eccl. Biog. toL It. p, U, 

T2 
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the righteousness of Grod we may accordingly com- 
aiit t)ie cause of his servant : humbly and reverently 
trusting that his labours will find^, before the judg- 
ment-seat of his Redeemer, a more gracious accept- 
ance, than has, sometimes, awaited them on earth ! 
Of Cranmer's private and individual history, the 
materials are by no noeans very copious. This might 
reasonably have been expected. His life, during 
the early period of it, was that of a retired scholar. 
The remainder of it was passed in public cares and 
toils. But, whatever has been collected respecting 
his personal habits and dispositions, is in full har- 
mony with the exhibition of his character presented 
to us in the history of the times. For many par- 
ticulars respecting him, we are partly indebted to a 
manuscript* account drawn up by his secretary 
Morice. From these details we find that Cranmer's 
demeanour was at all times so distinguished for 
moderation and equanimity, that no one would have 
imagined that he ever had an enemy. Enemies, 
however, as we have seen, he undoubtedly had, and 
those both open and concealed. The secret hostility 
was rendered comparatively harmless to his quiet, 
by his calm and unsuspicious temper. The assaults 
of undisguised malice were generally defeated, in 
part by his exemplary patieno&,oand in part by his 
natural clemency ana kindliness of heart. He had, 
in an eminent degree, the secret of possessing his 
soul in peace ; and this in. the midst of slander and 
injury, which might well have discomposed the 
meekness of a primitive saint. Such, indeed, was 
the placability of his temper, that it has exposed 
him to the suspicion of having been left by nature 
wholly without the instinct of ianger or revenge ; a 
tame, mean-spirited creature, who " did lack gall 

* Farts of h have bmn traoBcribed by Foxe, Eccl. Biog. toI. iii., and 
by Strype, Cranmer, b. iii. c. 30, and other places. It was commoni- 
cated by Morice to Archbishop Faiker, and it now amoiig tba FBd^r 
Mas. in C. C. G. Cambridge. 
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to m^ke oppression bitter ;" a sort of monster of 
moiral neutrality and feebleness, equally incapable . 
of gratitude or resentment, and solicitous for nothing 
but self-preservation. . It may, indeed, be questioned 
whether his sense of injury was always keen enough 
to extort from him any adequate manifestations of 
conte;»ipt £|nd aversion, in cases where merely his 
own character and safety Had been atrociously 
assailed. The villuny of the Kentish conspirators, 
for instance, might, without any breach of Christian 
mildness, have been visited by something more 
than a gentle rebuke,* Again, — the well-known 
saying of Bishop Hethe, " that the surest way to 
secure the good offices .of the archbishop was to do 
him some notable displeasure,"! may be regarded 
as arguing an almost incredible superiority over 
human passion. If, however, in this respect, Cran* 
mer^s hiterpretation of the Christian maxims was 
unusually ngorous, the world may surely forgive 
him this wrong ! The exaniple is not likely to be- 
come very pernicious. At all events, the ds^nger of 
such an example can never justify us in endeavour^ 
ing to reason down his most exalted virtues into 
contemptible defects. 

But however abundant the milk of human kind-^ 
ness might be in Cranmer^s disposition, its quality 
was always more or less liable tO change, under 
the influence of righteous displeasure against public 
delinquency. Injuries offered merely to himself 
moved him but little. But offences against great 
•public interests could Always stir his spirit, "fiiere 
IS a letter written by him to Thirlby, Archdeaccm 
of Ely, dated May, 1534 (upon some occasion not 
now distinctly known), which* shows that the pri- 
mate could assume the tone of becoming severity 
and sternness, whenever it was dictated by a sense 

* Eccl. Biof . vof. iii. p. 400. 
t Strype, Ctvaaer, b. UL o. ^. 
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of duty. The following is not the langfuage of a 
man lost In apathy. 

" Master Archdeacon, — I commend me to you^ 
signifying to you, that I have received your letters, 
together with a billet from the king^s highness in 
them enclosed ; whereby among other things,'! per- 
ceive your -ambitioqs mind, in seeking your own 
glory, and advancement of your name; and that 
unjustly, without your deserts, in that you desire me 
to confess, by writing, your diligence ; laying to my 
charge, that heretofore I have been a testimony of 
your negligence. If you have hitherto been ac- 
counted negligent, there is nothing, as meseemeth, 
as yet commenced and done on your behalf, whereby 
you do not declare yourself in deed the same man 
that 1 spake in word. Although ye have changed 
the kind of negligence from a slow negligence to a 
rash negligence. For so negligently have you run 
of heed in this matter, that you have advertised me 
never a word of those things which I desire to know 
the king*s pleasure in."* 

The reader will easily call to mind another still 
more striking instance of the commotion which the 
sight of, baseness could^ raise in his feelings, — 
namely, the vehement language of his Declaration 
against the Mass, in the commencement of the reign 
of-Mary.f In tliis case an atrocious calumny had 
been directed personally against himself; but then 
the slander was of such a nature, that it involved 
most serious injury and danger to the cause of the 
Reformation. To be tame, therefore, on such an 
occasion, would be to act the traitor to a cause 
which he held sacred. And the language of this 
document is, accordingly, more warm and impas- 
sioned than any thing, perhaps, which ever fell from 
his pen. And it is beyond all doubt, that this *< 



* Crinmei's Remaiot, toL L p. 113, 114, Lttter 190. 
t AAta^ C XT. 
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ditious paper,'' as it wad termed by the council, had 
precisely the effect which he could wish ; for, While 
it exasperated his enemies, it animated the reformers 
with resolution to be faithful unto death.* 

The same spirit which withheld him from the in- 
dulgence of all personally vindictive emotion, woul<jl, 
of course,- enable him to rule his household peace- 
ably, without unseemly asperity of manner or of 
speech. Never was a word of abuse heard to issue 
from the lips of the archbishop to the meanest of 
his attendants; much less was the language of of- 
fence or insult ever addressed by him to it strlanger. 
At the present day, this ma]^ possibly appear a topic 
of ^commendation too insignificant to be adverted to. ' 
But the age in which he lived was coarse and unre- 
fined. The houses of the great, were then, not un- 
frequehtly, disgraced by the almost brutal demean- 
our of masters towards their menials and depend- 
ents; and it is to be feared that ecclesiastic^ were 
by no means wholly exempt from this degrading 
imputation.! An example of humanity and consider- 
ateness towards domestics was, therefore, among 
the most important benefactions which could be 
conferred on society by the first dignitary of the 
church. 

Of the charity and munificence of Cpanmer \t is 
almost needless to speak. We have already seen 
that a question relative to this part of his conduct 

• 

* " Confinnabant aded iU» schedeB Cantnarensia animoq piprtun, Qt 
Jam non dnbitarent pro veritaie mori ; et adyersarios adeo exacerbarunt, 
ut ^ veatigio novam crimen prodttionla in OnruarenMin intenderint, 
atque ad judicium citarint" Epiat. Reform. Helyet. Fuselin. IxxTi. 
$. 9, cited in the Ed. Pref. to Cranmer'a Remaint, p. exi. note (y). 

t ** Itia reported of all who knew him (Crauroer), that he jaever raged 
so Ar with any of hia houaeh<dd eorvanta aa once to call the meaneat of 
them varlet or knave In anger ; much leaa to reprove a atranger in n* 
proachAil worda. Much unlike, in thla part, lo the property (aa it aeem- 
etb) of aome other inferior bishopa of thia realm* which have not spared 
to fly in the flicea, to pluck off* the beards, to bum the handa, to beM 
and acourge with rods the bodiea both of gentlemen, married men, ami 
othera, having almont nothing else in their inonth bat fbola and kncyet," 
Ac. &o.— Foxe, hi Eoel. Biog. rol. iii. p. 438. 
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was nerer raised by his enemies without covering 
them with confusion. His hpusehold was always 
maintained with becoming sta'teliness and plenty; 
and even they who wished for an enlargement in 
the scale of his hospitality, were compelled te con- 
fess that his generosity to the piouS, the learned, 
and the necessitous, had utteily disabled him for a 
more splendid style of entertainment, even if such 
had been desirable.* His palace was, in fact, the 
asylum of persecuted virtue and friendless scholar- 
ship; and so noble was his liberality, that it was 
limited solely by the extent of his resources^f His 
benevolence towards the poor was of the same primi- 
tive character. Of this an eminent example' has 
been preserved, in his care for the sick and wounded 
soldiers on their return -from the French wars at 
Boulogne. His residence at Bekesbourne, in Kent, 
was almost converted into a hospital for their 
reception. His almoner was charged to see them 
pi;ovided with all the comforts requisite for their 
condition;, and a surgeon and physician were re- 
tained by him in his house on purpose to attend 
upon them : and when they were recovered suffi- 
ciently to depart, they were furnished with money 
for their expenses in proportion to the distance they 
had to travel.^ The effect of all this openness of heart 
and hand was, that he was.repeatedly suffering from 
the embarrassment of straitened circumstances.^ 
And the same would probably have been the case, 
had his revenues been of threefold their actual 
araouht* His beneficence would, doubtless, have 

* Se« ante* e. xil ad fin. 

t Amonx the foreigner* entertained bv him may be named Peter Mar- 
tyr, Martin Bacer, Paiilus Fagiua, Emanpel Tremelliut, Bemardin 
Ocbinua, Peter Alexander, Vallerandna Pollanus. All cheee, together 
With their flinniliee. were lentertaiiied by Cranmer. ** In hos, alioeqae 
doctoe theoloKoe taiita beneflcentiA ususeat Cranmeme, ut collectia aiM»> 
tannie snarum expennirum raik>rUbu«, nihil sibi ex rediiibus reeldat 
aupereaae poterat.*'— Matt. Parker. Antiq. Britt. Beol. p. 806. 

i Beel. Biof . toI. lU. p. 404, 465. 

^ Thia appeara from his etmreepondflBiee, RemataM, vol. 1. 
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always kepi pace with the enlar^ment of his for- 
tunes. And such appears to have been the impres- 
sion of that portion of his adversaries who, while 
others complained of his covetousness and parsi- 
mony, were clamouring against his wastefulness and 
profusion! 

The correspondence of the archbishop (a large 
portion of which has recently been printed for the 
first time) furnishes additional illustration of his be- 
nevolent and friendly temper. The most cursory 
inspection of it will be sufficient to show^ that his 
good offices were always in readiness on behalf of 
those among his acquamtance and his dependents 
whom he considered as worthy of recommendation 
or advancement. The same correspondence like- 
wise contributes towards the establishment of an- 
other point which has already been adverted to; 
namely, that though the principle of persecution was 
a plague which lingered for a tin[ie even in the con- 
stitution of the reformed church, the^ gentleness of 
the archbishop^s temperament was constantly tend- 
ing to a mitigation of its virulence. There appears 
to have been a constant effort within him to. throw 
off the infection. Of this there is evidence in a let- 
ter of his to Cromwell, dated April 30, 1535, respect- 
ing the Carthusian monks, who afterward were exe- 
cuted for offences against the act for suppressing 
the authority of the Bishop of Rome.* In speaking 
of these persons, he says, — "It much pitieth me 
that such men should suffer, with so ignorant judg- 
ments ; and if there be none other offence laid against 
theni but this one, it will be much more for the con^ 
version of all the fauters hereof, after mine opinion, 
that their consciences may be clearly averted from 
the same, by communication of sincere doctrine, and 
80 they to publish it likewise to the world, than by 
the justice of the law to suffer in such ignorance. 

* 38 Henry vni. c. ^0. 
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And if it would please the king's highness to send 
them' unto me, 1 suppose I could do very much in 
their behalf."* Such moderate counsels, however, 
found but little acceptance with Cromwell. He 
' persevered in the proceedings against the prisoners 
— overawed the reluctant jury by violence and 
menace — and brought those unhappy men to their 
fate within four days after the date of the primate's 
intercession.f The conduct of the secretary was 
equally brutal towards ^four other members of the 
same house, who were dragged, by his orders, out 
o( the church, at high mass, to the cathedral, ahd 
there compelled to listen to a sermon on thp king^s 
supremacy .:( The contrast is,, in this instance, most 
remarkable between the mildness of the archbishop 
and the spirit of the times, as manifested in the agent 
of the king. 

The domestic and private life of Cranmer appears 
to have been» in all respects, precisely such as be- 
comes a Christian prelate. His regular and labori- 
ous habits of study were never laid aside. His usual 
hour of rising was five. The next four hours were 
generally given to reading or devotion. The inter- 
val between nine o'clock and the hour of dinner 
(probably twelve at the latest) was dedicated to pub- 
lic business, to the reception of apphcants, ahd to 
the despatch of matters connected with his ecclesi- 
astical office. After dinner, if petitioner or suitor 
still remained to be heard, his time was at their dis- 
posal ; and the most unsuccessful seldom departed 
without cause for 'extolling the patience and lenity 
of their judge. If no such matters remained, an 
hour or mor^ was. employed by him either in chess, 
01* in looking over the players at that game. He 
then returned to his study till five; and it was his 
custom there to prosecute his literary labours, not 
sitting in his chair, but standing at his desk ; a prac* 

* Remains, toI. i. p. 1^, 136 ; letter 145. 
. t Btryve^B Ecd. AUm. vol. i. c. 36. t Aid. 
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lice answering some of the purposes of exercise, and 
oertainly most conducive to bodily health. From 
fiye o'clock to supper, the interv^ was occupied, 
partly in hearing the Common Prayer, and partly in 
walking, or other recreation. At the supper-table 
he was often merely a spectator, for his appetite did 
not alwa3rs make that meal needful to him ; and,* on 
such occasions, he would sit with his gloves on, and 
converse with the guests whom his hospitality bad 
assembled. An hour of gentle exercise or cheer- 
Ail pastime followed ; and at nine he went back to 
his study, and there he remained till he retired to 
rest. . 

Such was, for the most, part, the even tenor of 
Cranmer's days. The above orderly distribution 
of his time enabled him to^mak^ such incessant and 
large accumulations of knowledge, that' the charge 
of ignorance circulated against him by the papists 
must have been the stupidest of all calumnies. So 
ample were his resources and so complete his com- 
mand over them, that, if the king was desiroi^ of an 
expeditious answer to some difficult question in the- 
ology or canon law, he had only to send word to the 
archbishop over-night : thfe next morning' was sure 
to bring back a collection of references or extracts, 
abundantly sufficient to guide ttie royal judgment. 
The authority of thirty*, forty, sixty di^erent writers 
would be brought together on the spur of the occa- 
sion ; • so that " these notes would advertise the king 
mote in- one day than all the learned men could do 
in a month." . It may possibly be said, that this is 
the exaggerated statement of a partial domestic. It 
is, nevertheless, cpnfirmed by a saying of the king 
himself.' His majesty and Gardiner were once en- 
gaged in a discussion with the archbishop on the 
authority of the canons of the apostles. The king 
and the Bishop of Winchester contended that these 
constitutions were as valid and conclusive as the 
writings of the evangelists. This position, however, 

Vol. II.— U 
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was combated with so much pow^r and cogency by 
the archbishop, that Henry was constrained to ex- 
claim, " My lord of Canterbury is too old a ^tnistnt 
for us twain."* The learning must hai^e be^n crreat 
indeed which could extort a testimony like this from 
the royal antagonist of Luthe1:^ 

The following representation of the archbishop's 
general character mayipossibly be received by some 
with caution, and ev^n with suspicion ; for it comes 
from Osiander of Nuremburg, the uncle of his sec- 
ond wife. It should be recollected, however, that 
the portrait represents him merely as a distinguished 
individual resident in Germany, and previously to 
his advancement to the primacy of England. H^ is 
described by Osiander as '*a gentleman of good 
birth and quality ; as having an aspect and presence 
that carried dignity with it, and an incredible sweets 
ness of mannc^rs ; as endowed with learning beyond 
the common degrees of it ; as benign and liberal to- 
wards all, and especially to those that were studious 
and of good literature. In addition to these more 
common qualities, he was endowed with those 
more abstruse heroical virtues rarely to be found 
in the age in which he lived ;• namely, his wisdom, 
prudence, fortitude, temperance, justice ; a singular 
love towards his country, the highest faith fukiess 
towards the king ; ,a contempt of earthly things, a 
*love of heavenly ; a most burning study towards the 
evangelic truth, sincere religion^ and Christ's glory ."f 

Again-^Peter Martyr was among the foreigners 
who were bountifully .entertained and patronised by 
Cranmer ; and this may possibly be held to disqualify 
him as a witness in behatf of his friend. ' But, what-, 
ever mky be thought of it, his testimony is as fol- 
lows : — '' His godliness, prudence, faithfulness, and 
sing^ar virtues were well known throughout the 
kingdom. He Was sq adorned with the grace and 

* SCrype, CruiMr, b. lit c. M. f i»Ml.l>.ULe.a0. 
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favocnr or Christ as that, though all otherb were the 
children* of wrath, yet, in him, piety, divine know- 
ledge, and other virtues,- might seem to be naturally 
bom and bred; such deep root had they taken in 
him. So- that I often wished, and professed that I 
should esteem it as a great benefit vouchsafed to me 
of God, that I might approach as nearly as possible 
to hia excellences. As to myself and others, fled 
into these quarters for religion, Oranmer's kindness 
and humanity towards us were such that, if J should 
render just thanks, I niust do nothing but tell of 
them ; but how much soever I might extol them, 
the greatness of the matter would overreach my 
speedh."^ All this n^^y, possibly, be reckoned by 
the cautfons reader among those . instances of inju- 
dicious commendation which may have helped to 
arm the suspicions and the prejucices of many against 
the memory of the archbishop. And yet it is most 
eertain, that, of Cranmer's hospitality at least, Mar- 
tyr has not recorded one stable beyond the truth. 
Of the other virtues of his friend and patron the 
Florentine has spoken as grateful and honourable 
men are apt to speak of their benefactors. The facts 
before the reader will enable him to supply whatever 
corrections truth and justice may appear to require. 
With regard to ihe^ intellectual powers of Cran- 
mer, solidity seem^ to have been their leading attju- 
bute. His faculties were eminently practical. The 
imaginative power scarcely entered into the com- 
position of his mind. He was incessantly employed 
in patient accumulation of authorities and prece- 
dents. He could never rest until he had explored 
all that had been said or thought before him* relative 
to any peculiar subject of his research. The quali- 
ties of his understanding were those which were 
fitted rather to make a sound and cautious judge, 
than a commanding advocate. The progress of hiji 

* 0tr3rpe% Cmnfli^ b. iU. 1. 17* 
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mind thit>ugh any region of inquiry was generally 
slow and painful. He proceeded like a person who 
was laying down a chart. The work was tedious 
and protracted ; but when once it was completed, its 
guidance* might be thoroughly relied pn« Capacities 
like these were not of that high order which confers 
immortality on inventors and discoverers.* But they 
were exacUy fitted for the office which Providence 
assigned him. A more impetuous temperament,. or 
even a more quick and intuitive perception of truth, 
might have betrayed him into impatience and pre- 
cipitation. They might thus have raised up agamst 
the Reformation a barrier of prejudice and opposi- 
tion even at the very outset ; or else might have 
hurried on its chariot-wheels till they took fire with 
their own speed, and carried ruin and confusion with 
them in their career. The habit of unwearied in- 
vestigation — ^the dispassionate examination of meral 
evidence — the insensibility to mere popular impulse 
— ^the steady and single-hearted love of truth— these 
are the qualities requisite for a religious reformer; 
and* these qualities were eminently concentrated in 
Cranmer. To the desire of popular applause for its 
own saike he seems to have been an utter stranger. 
We can discern in his life nothing like a fretful jeid- 
ousy of his mere literary reputation. It is evident 
that when he wrote, he wrote not for fame, but for 
the accomplishment of an immediate purpose. When 
an error was' to be' put down, or a truth to be estab- 
lished, he turned to his books and his collections ; 
and his object was, not to compile - an immortal 
yolume, but to produce a deep and lasting effect on 
the public mind. His f^me is recorded, not so mi|di 
in his written works as in the enduring institutions 
of his country. . The monument of his wisdom is 
around us. ' 

On the movements which were directed by his 
presiding judgment it is impossible to reflect without 
an overpowering conflict of feelings. The period of 
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the s^at moral revolution is undoubted^ a period 
to nejoice over ; but then, we must always rejoice 
over it with trembling. It is a period which cannot 
be contemplated without the deepest thankfulness ; 
but then our gratitude and elation of heart are often 
dashed with a sense of humiliation. What can be 
more glorious ihan the deliverance accomplished t 
What can be more sordid than a portion of the instru- 
mentality by which that deliverance was wrought t 
Is it not awful' to think that the caprice of a despotic 
sovereign should have helped to give the first im- 
pulse to so wondrous and holy a movement ? — that 
the banner of regions reformation should have 
been lifted by hands stained with blood and polluted 
with rapine 1 — that if Henry's passions had been 
less impetuous, or his strength of purpose less in- 
flexible, we might, perhaps, have been at this mo- 
ment even as other lands which have never won 
their church^ independence,— which are made spoil 
of either by philosophy, or by vain deceit^ — by secret 
skepticism, or by gaudy and painted superstition % 
It is difilcult to meditate on these things without being 
wellnigh shaken to pieces with the reflection. It 
is triumphant to think on the eminence on which we 
stand. It is appalling to look back upon the terrors, 
the struggles, and the humiliations through which 
that eminence was attained. Never, perhaps, was 
the truth more- signally eKem|dified,— that God can 
cause the wrath of man to praise him : and not only 
the wrath of man, but his follies and his crimes. A 
hurricane iQay sometimes sweep away the pesti- 
lence from a tropical atmosphere. A resistless des- 
potism may, almost as unconsciously, sweep away 
the moral corruption which has been gsithering for 
centuries. 

Assuredly, there is neither wisdom nor honesty in 
averting our eyes from this view of the matter* It 
cannot be contended that the cause of the Reforma* 
tion imposes on us the necessity of vindicating, or 

U2 
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even of palliating, the vices that often intraded them- 
selves into the work. . The pontifical writers, it is 
well known, are perpetually reproaching;^ us with 
the vile agency by which the change was brought 
about. They affect to speak of the Reformation ks 
a portentous mixture of error and of crime, — ^in 
which Henry was the ][)rincipal,. and the court, the 
parliament, and the peopl<e were the accessaries. 
According to them, it came into the world with a 
taint of original sin about it : and they call upon us 
to return from an apostacy rendered doubly detesta- 
ble by the wickedness of its leader. Now, it is vain« 
and worse than vain, to attempt to blunt the edge 
of these rebukes by softening the defects of the roy^ 
heretic or the hypocrisy and baseness of many of his 
creatures.' Why should the rack of controversy be 
produced to extort from lis the confession, that if 
Henry had retained to the last a cOrdial attachment 
to his brother's widow, we mi^ht, possibly, at this 
&our be stupifying or maddenmg ouiselves, as of 
old, with the cup of Babylonian sorcery ; that the 
peasantry of England might now have been almost at 
degraded* and priest-ridden a herd as the peasantry 
of Ireland,— and that the allegiance of her people 
might still have been divided between a rightful mon- 
arch and an Italian bishop i That these things are 
not so is a blessed result which we are bound to 
receive with gratitude at the hsmd of a mysterious 
Providence. But why should we seek to disguise the 
fact that this result emerged out of a fearful conflict 
of human passions, — a strife of elements'from which 
^od could have been elicited only by the power 
which rules the tempests ? Surely it is better to say 
at once, this is the LorcTs doing, arid it is marvellotis in 
cur eyes, than to be weaving apologies for men who 
were, many of them, blindly working out the' pur- 
poses of the Almighty, often without a thought foi* 
Bis glory, or a*care for the virtue or the happiness 
of his people. 
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. That our Reformation, indeed, was eonemved m 
tin, it would be most unjust and most ungrateful to 
maintain': ibr, undoubtedly, the seeds of it were 
scattered by the hands pf sincere and holy frien, lonff 
before the da^s of Henry VIII. > But, when we look 
to certain of its mightiest pBtnpna ai)d leaders in his 
time, i^e feel almost compelled to avoW that it was 
qradled< in iniquity, and "nursed in baseness.'' 
When we view it .purely with reference to the 
secular. agency by whi^h it was established, we are 
tertipted to liken it to a lamb suckled by a wolf :< or 
to* a dove warmed into life by the incubation of a 
vulture : and, in truth, it seemed, at times, iam if the 
foster-parent was ready to devour its adopted pro- 
geny. , And when we come to inquire how it is that 
the new establishment survived the tender mercies 
of its protectors,^-how it Was preserved in the midst 
of patronage which seemed every moment to ^reaten 
it with destruction, — ^we find ample reason for ador* 
ing the wisdom and goodness which often causes the 
n[iost formidable evils to correct each other, and to 
give to the results some intermediate and beneficial 
direction. 

It has been affirmed, and truly bnough, that poll* 
ticians, and not divines, had, in some respects, the 
most potential voice in the formation of our Prot- 
estant church. The, impulse which led to her es- 
tablishment came, unquestionably, from the high 
places of the land. The sovereign was constanuy 
at the head of all the changes ; and hence it was 
that the passions and interests of a court were seen 
to busy themselves in the settlement of the national 
faith and worship. And all this hais f^ven occasion 
to our enemiee to load the Reformation with un* 
measured obloquy, and to represent it merely as the 
work of .unholy and desperate state-craft. But now 
let us consider the matter under another t>oint of 
view. Let us ask ourselves what ipight have been 
the fate of the Church of England if the imperious 
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spirit of Henry had never roused itself a^inst the 
doniination of the papacy ? In that case, either the 
pure doctrines of the gospel might have long con- 
tinued to be like hidden manna, — like bread eaten in 
secret, with tremMin/jf and with carefulness ; or else 
the furies of intestine discord might have rushed in 
to aggravate the confusion of religious strife, to make 
the land a desolation and an astonishment. Enough of 
persecution and outrage undoubtedly there was in 
England, to fill the hearts of humane and thougihtful 
men with sorrow and with dismay. But let the ati^o- 
pities attendant on our religious conflicts be placed 
against those which dogged the course of Protestant* 
ism in Fraacei— and they will appear as the chastise* 
nent with whips, compared to the chastisement with 
scorpioQs. tiet the reader begin with the heretics 
of Meaux, in 1524, and follow the bloodhounds of 
bigotry throughout their sanguinary chase, from that 
period till the massacre of Bartholomew, in 1573 ; and 
then let him sum up all the cruelties committed on 
the English gospellers^ from the accession of Henry 
VIII. to the eiid of the reign of Mary. The compu- 
tation, if we mistake not, will leave us abundant rea- 
son most gratefully to acknowledge that ours were 
but light afflictions to the agony of that fiery trisd 
which was ordained for our neighbours^. And to 
what, under Providence, is^ the success of our re^ 
formers, and the comparative^ limited measure of 
our sufferings, to be principallv ascribed, but to the 
fact that Henry led the way In the assault against 
the battlements of the papacy ; and that the princely 
boy who succeeded him encouraged an unsparing 
search into the most secret hiding-places .of the Ro- 
mish superstition 1 In Prance, on the contrary, the 
new doctrine, as it was called,. began by estahlikh- 
ing itself in the less distinguished provinces of 
society, and wrought its way upwards to the more 
conspicuous regions : and there, unhappily, it found 
the arm of flesh inoignantly and. fiercely arrived 
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iuj^ainst it. And the consequence was, that the 
Idngdom was deluged with blood, and torn to pieces 
by the phren^y of contending factions ; and that the 
papacy was, in the end, enabled to maintain its do- 
minion over the land. In contrasting these two 
cases, Ive may very safely concede that the passions 
of Henry, and the flagitious cupidity of his favourites 
and courtiers, are worthy of all reprobation : and we 
may heartily wish that many of the agents who laid 
their hand upon tl^e work had been more worthy of 
so magnificent a oause. But; after all, the only ques- 
tion of importance is, whether or not the Reforma- 
tion has been a blessing to us 1 And if we are per- 
suaded that it has, what remains* for us but to be 
thankful to Him who compelled even the lusts and 
caprices of bad men to labour, almost unconsciously, 
for the achievement of our deliverance ! • 

Again,-rit can* scarcely be denied that, in another 
important respect, the peculiar circumstances under 
which that deliverance was wrought were graciously 
overruled for good. In the njidst of manifold evils 
they were attended with this redeeming conse- 
quence : namely, that the- perpetual inspection and 
interference of secular men Was partly instrumental 
in repressing the fanaticism which might otherwise 
have thrown too mlich heat into the work, and burst 
it into fragments before it was complete. The mod- 
eration which resulted from this state of things and 
which is impressed so reiparkably-on the whole Yace 
of th^ syst^m^ is an advantage which never can be 
too highly estimated. It is perhaps to this that the 
stability of our ecclesiastical fabric is, humanly speak- 
mg, to be mairily ascribed : for enthusiasm generally 
contams within itself the seeds of qhange and of 
decay. Now, even the selfishness, the ambition, the 
avance, which stood by while the process of reform- 
ation was going on, may have contributed at lean 
to prevent the lavish introduction of this perUous 
ingredient. They may it is true, have given some. 
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thinsf of a mean and worldly aspect to the whole 
coarse of proceeding. Bat they helped to preserve the 
church from being deeply tainted with an infusion, 
which would have rendered it distasteful to the in- 
telligent, and dangerous to the moral and spiritual 
hesdth of the community. 

Among the most pain Ail accompaniments of the 
Reformation was the system of pillage, introduced 
by Henry, and followed with disastrous fidelity by 
those who co-operated with him, and by those .also 
who came after. This subject has frequently forced 
itself upon our notice in th^ body of the present 
work. We have seen transferred to an unprincipled 
aristocracy the funds which ought to have been 
sacred to the intellectual, moral, and religious iiii>- 
provement of the people. The impoverishment of 
the parochial clergy; by the impropriation of tith(»8, 
was one dreadful item in the price which this nation 
had to pay for her Pirotestant establishment. It 
ought, however, in justice to be remembered, that 
for this iniquitous confiscation we stand originally 
indebted to the monastic system. The great tithes, 
it is well known, formed a considerable .portion of 
the revenues of the reHgious houses. And the gen- 
eral practice of thetfe communities was, to reserve 
for their ovi^ use the en>oluments derived from this 
source, and to ' provide for the spiritual service of 
the parishes, by which the tithes were paid, often 
bf a trifling payment in money to a resident vicar ; 
a payment- wluch, of course, became perpetually 
more trifling, as money became more depreciated. 
When the reiidous houses were suppressed, their 
impropriate tithes would have formed a source of 
endowment sufficient to secure a proper mainte- 
nance to every' parochial^mihister in the kingdom. 
A noble opportunity was thus offered of rescuing 
the country from the evils of- an indigent or non- 
resident clergy. But this opportuni^ was most 
ehamefuUy neglected. The impropriate tidies foL 
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lowed the fate of all other monastic property, and 
were transferred into the hands of laymen, who were 
bound, to render no earthly service to the public, in 
return for their share of the spoil. And the effect 
of this, together with other measure^ of plunder, has 
been to reduce the Church of England to a state of 
comparative beg^ry and humiliation. It has been 
allowed on all hands, that this odious rapacity has 
left an indelible stain upon the Reformation': but 
then it has sometimes been contended that it was 
a stain only because it transgressed all moderate 
bounds. With regard, mcure especially, to the con- 
fiscation of lands belonging to the bishoprics and the 
cathedrals, it has been suggested that no one could 
desii^ to see the whole body of English dignitaries 
in possession of that enormous extent of landed 
jpr6perty which was in their hands three centyries 
ago. And, undoubtedly, if the government had first 
multiplied the bishops^ sees, and had secured, a re- 
spectable and liberal provision to all the bishops, and 
had assigned the impropriate tithes, or' a righteous 
equivalent for them, to the parochial clergy, — ^and 
had they further, conformably to the views of Cran* 
met, applied the remainder, or an ample portion of 
the remainder, not merely to the support of digni- 
taries, but to various purposes connected with hu- 
manity, or sound learning, or religious worship and 
education, — if they had done this, they would have 
been fairly entitled to credit for virtuous and Chris- 
tian motives.. It might then have been reasonably 
presumed that they ivere animated solely by a 
sincere regard to the most precious interests of 
mankind. This, however, they did ndt do, nor any 
thing like this. And, — whether it was that they 
were unable or unwilling to do it, — in either case 
it is' undeniable,, that a base aiid worldly spirit 
mixed itself with the achievement, to disfigure its 
glories, and to maim its usefulness. And it may 
surely be contended, that, in controversy with our 
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enemies, it is better to admit this, candidly and in^- 
trepicUy, than to be making awkward efiforts to 
soften or to conceal this disreputable portion of the 
history. 

Every one/indeed', is aware, that, in the Judgment 
of Roman Catholics, the whole transfer of the reve- 
nues of the Anglo-Romish Church was, from the 
beginning to the end of it, neither more nor less 
than a*process of spoliation ; and this, Whether Prot- 
estant laymen or Protestant ecclesiastics itere 
the receivers of the plundered property. The dis- 
cussion of this snbject, in all its compass, would be 
much too extensive for the limits of a work like 
this. We must; therefore, confine ourselves to one 
view of the matter, which, if it fails to present a 
coipplete survey of the question, may at least supply 
a partial illustration of it. Let us then imagine, 
that a believer in judicial astrology had, in former 
times, founded a' professorship, Or an institution, for 
the promotion of his favourite science. After a 
lapse of time, judicial astrology falls into discredit, 
and is at last utterly exploded. What then is to 
be done with the endowment? Is the property to 
revert to the heir-at-law, if an heir can be found, — or 
is it to escheat to the crown ? or may it nbt righte- 
ously be applied to the promotion of the science 
of astronomy ; astronomy being a pursuit the most 
congenial that can be imagined to that which was 
in the original cont)smplation of the founder t Again, 
— suppose, that many centuries previously to the 
time of Copernicus, a similar establishment had 
been e^dowed for the cultivation of astronomical 
science generally. The system of astronomy taught 
there from the beginning would necessarily be that 
of Ptolemy. Would it, then, be any iniquitous vio- 
lation of the founder's will, in after-times, to vary 
the instruction given, cpntormably to the successive 
improvements of the science, and to eject from the 
institution alf those wliO should persist m the ancient 
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course of ignorance and error ? To come somewhat 
nearer to the matter, — let us imagine that all the en- 
dowments of bur national religion had beea originally 
made in the days of Druidism. Cah it be reason- 
ably contended, that- it would have been an act of 
spoliation to transfer those consecrated revenues to 
the church, when Druidism fell before the religion 
of the Cross ? The train of thought suggested by 
these imaginary cases may, perhaps, conduct the 
reader to a proper estimate of the proceeding, by 
which a portion of the wealth of the papal churcn 
in England was made over to the reformed establish- 
ment Beyond this point, however, the analogy 
altogether fails. To substitute true science for 
ancient error, — tru^ religion for false,— pure doctrine 
for superstitious corruption, — is, not wholly to set 
at naught the views in which the donations origin- 
ated, but rather to fulfil them in the best manner 
which varying circumstances would allow. But to 
seize upon funds devoted to the, advancement of 
knowledge, morality, and religion, and to convey 
them to the hands of individual consumers, unfet- 
tered by a single condition for the. benefit of society, 
is undoubtedly a process of most tyrannical and per- 
nicious spoliation. The ostensible and avowed des- 
tination of ecclesiastical property was, indisputably, 
to promote the moral and spiritual welfare of man. 
And even the most flagitious abuse of that prop* 
erty could confer on the legislature no other right* 
than that of employing the same funds for the 
accomplishment of similar purposes, though in a 
manner more unexceptionable, and less liable to 
failuVe. 

It may /however, be insisted, that the possessions 
of the clergy, both regular and secular, were at that 
time so enormous, that their very dispersion must 
have been beneficial to the state. But even if this 
were granted, it could do literally nothing to vindi* 
cate, upon grounds of equity, the distribution which 
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ftctnally took' plac^. Tt might, possibly, be a very 
proper subject of grave deliberation, even with a 
Christian legislature, to what extent a retrench- 
ment of corporate property was absolutely required 
by the seciriar welfare of the* realm. But every 
one must surely see the caution and the solemnity 
with which a question such as this should be ap- 
proached. At all events, it will never be contended 
that justice could be done to such a question, by 
leaving it to the caprice of an autocrat to determine 
what portion should be retained for pious uses, and 
what portion should be lavished, perhaps among the 
most profligate and useless of .mankind. And if it 
i^ould be urged, that to expect so much disinterested 
wisdom from any human legislature is to indulge 
in Utopian fancies, this too may be granted, without 
injury to our argument. It may be a Utopian fancy 
to look for justice at the hand of despotism, whether 
wielded by one tyrant or by many. But this is no 
reason for abstaining from the condemnation of ini- 
quity, whoever m'ay be its perpetrator. It would be 
mere vxmity and vexation of spirit to speculate, at 
this day, on the amount pf property which might 
have beneficially been left in possession of the 
chqrch,— or on the various ways in. which those 
revenues might have been made to contribute to our 
highest interests, with good hope of the Divine 
blessing. But though it is far too late to enter use- 
fully in(o such speculutions, it never can be too late 
tQ protest against an application of history which 
may be fatally pernicious in future. It cannot be 
too late, at this day, to proclaim, that if the wisdonti 
and the piety of Archbishop Cranmer had been lis* 
tened to, the Church of England would, in all human 
probability, have been in a qondition to minister 
much more powerfully than she has yet been able 
to do, to all the highest interests of our country. 
The mischief done at that time, and the opportuni- 
ties of good impiously thrown away, are enough to 
make the real friends of the Protestant cause r^den 
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with indignation. And tbey are no real friends to 
the cause who can listen to the tale with apathy at 
the present day. 

One word more respecting the cause of the Re- 
formation in England. We have been occasionally 
told, that in this country the grand moral revolution 
. called forth but >little of that spirit which has been 
its glory in Other lands '; that England has no such 
names to show as the names of Luther, and of Cal- 
vin, and of Knox. A moments recollection of our 
history must show the injustice and the shallowness 
of this insinuation. Let the energies of Luther, or 
t)f Calvin, or of Knox be what they might, — had 
their lot fallen in England, and had they attempted 
to take the lead in a religious revolution there, in 
oppositipn to the will, or without the full consent, 
of Henry j-r-can- any ifiortal doubt what must have 
been the fate of the Reformation 1 The heads of 
these men, or twenty such as these, would have 
been laid in the dust, long before th^jr could have 
made any deep or enduring impression on the public 
mind. As the case actually happened, the proceed- 
ings of Henry gave the church an opportunity of 
gradually effecting her own reformation. He lifted 
off from her the weight of papal oppression ; and 
then she was at liberty to run with patience the 
race that was set before her. The progress of the 
restoration, it is true, wks attended with many awful 
vicissitudes : but, in the course of those vicissitudes, 
with what glorious displays of Christian energy and 
steadfastness are our annals illustrated ! There is 
no country in Europe which has brighter instances 
to produce of " free-spoken truth," of singleness of . 
purpose, and of faithfulness unto death. And what 
if these illustrious examples be found not always 
among those who call themselves the excellent of 
the earth, but in the ranks of comparatively humble 
and obscure suffering ? What is there in all this 
which our church need blush to avow ? What does 
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it prove, but that the intrinsic righteousness and 
holiness of the cause (in spite of the abominations 
of its most powerful abetters) had. foimd its way 
into the hearts of such men as Heaven loves to se- 
lect, that it may confound the wisdom of the wise, 
and the powers of the mighty, and the terrors of the 
oppressor t — that persons were to be found, who 
held a steady cousse in the midst of the superstitious 
craft or giddy caprice of their own party, and in de- 
fiance of the threats of their enraged adversaries % 
With th^se men, and such as these, were deposited 
the very life and virtue of the enterprise. . These 
were they by whom, in reality, the warfare was 
accomplished; though Providence was pleased to 
use the earthly passions of princes- and of nobles, as 
pioneers to open the country for their operations. 
And then, if England had not, in the days of Henry, 
a tuther, or a Calvin, or a Knox among the first 
leaders of the new system, she has others to show, 
who, under the existing circumstances, w^re adhii- 
rably fitted to promote among her people the inter- 
ests of truth. £ven in former days she had to boast 
a Wiclif, the intrepid spiritual progenitor of all her 
subsequent martyrs. But in the 16th century, she 
had men to produce incomparably better fitted than 
Wiclif for the peculiar emergency of the ,times ; 
men who were gifted with all his zeal, and with 
much more than all his wisdom and discretion. To 
say nothing of Cranmer, she had her Ridley and her 
Hoper^ and a multitude of other names, which for 
profound learning, and for inflexible courage and 
self-devotion, are second to none among the most 
illustrious worthies of the Reformation ; men jwho, 
in their rank and station, advanced the triumph of 
scriptural religion quite as effectually as Knox or 
Luther did in theirs* The cause may, Originally, 
have been that of human interest and passion. By 
the example, the influence, and the suflerings of 
0uch men as these, it was converted into the cause 
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of holiness aAd virtue. These, therefore, rather 
than Henry and his courtiers, are to be deemed our 
essential and true reformers. And b^ the pUrity 
of their lives, and the sincerity of theiir doctrines, 
and the fires of their martyrdom, the evil and worldly 
savour which may, at first, have tainted the sacrifice, 
has doubtless been purged away. 

These reflections, it will easily be understood, im- 
ply nothing like disparagement of the services in- 
strumenUlly rendered by Henry VIII. to the purifi- 
cation of our national church. It has sometimes 
been said that, if he was an implement in the hands 
of Providence, he was far from a trusty and effective 
implement ; that he turned aside from the mark, like 
a deceitful bow in the hands of the archer. It may 
be suspected, however, that they who have spoken 
thus of him have done so without placipg before 
their eyes the whole of the benefits actually con- 
ferred by him on our national establishment. It 
may be true that the religion which he bequeathed 
to his people was of a strangely ambiguous descrip- 
tion. It was Romanism stripped of much of itGl 
outward bravery, and bereft of many of it* toys, and 
brought down to something like Protestant sim- 
plicity ; but still it was, in doctrine, essentially Ro- 
manism. It must nevertheless be kept in mind, that, 
with all his zeal fbr the Catholic faith, Henry had, in 
fact, inflicted many a formidable blow on the Romish 
superstition. In the first place, consider that tre- 
mendous practicable breach in the ancient fortress, 
effected by the demolition of the papal supremacy ; 
and, secondly, the grievous reduction of the strength 
of Rome accomplished by the dispersion of the 
**j)apal militia," as the monastic orders had very 
justly been described. And, lastly, let us remem- 
ber, that it was by the sanction of Hertry that the 
written Word of God was placed in the hands of the 
church, as the only lamp unto her feet, on her way 
to the recovery of the truth. The man who achieved 
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, for his country these three thinly pay be said to 
' have more than half-completed the Reformation ; 
for he threw down the chief obstructions to its cpiii- 
mencement ; and, moreover, he gave an impulse to 
it which rendered it next to impossible that it^ 
should stop. We have seen that he himself, towards 
the close of his life, was impressed with the neces- 
sity of moving further onward. In the season of 
his wrath he had unsealed the mystic vessel, and 
set free its long-imprisoned tenant, the spirit of re- 
ligious inquiry: and it demanded all hi^ force of 
character to keep that restless power in awe. But 
to conjure it back again into its confinement was a 
task which would probably have exceeded even his 
niastery over the *' rough magic" of despotism. At 
all events, nothing was left for those who came after 
him, but to respect the energies which were still in 
manifest activity, anJ to carry forward the work to 
its consummation. Oixe desperate tttempt was 
made to roll back the tide of opinion ; an attempt 
well adapted to the dogged temper of Mary, and to 
the remorseless and saturnine bigotry of Philip. 
But this sanguinary enterprise terminated, not only 
in defeat, but in a signal accession of strength to 
the Protestant cause. Henry VIII. had made popery 
weak; his fanatical daughter made it intolerably 
odious. And the result hasbeen, that the Church of 
England has been enabled to put away her corrup- 
tions, and to clothe herself in the primitive sim* 
plicity of the gospel*- 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Craniner's Writings.* 

It was observed by Strype, more than a century 
ago, that, " if somebody of leisure, and that had op- 
portupity of libraries, would take the pains to col- 
lect together all the books and writings of this arch- 
bishop (Cranmer), and publish them, it would be a 
worthy work, as both retrieving the memory* of this 
extraordinary man, who deserved so well of the 
church, and serving to illustrale.the history of the 
Reformation."* That worthy work is now accom- 
plished. A complete edition of the " Remains of 
Cranmer" has very recently issued from the Claren- 
don Press, to supply this desideratum to the theo- 
logical and literary world. All the manuscripts 
which can safely be ascribed to Cranmer, together 
with the works of his which had been already 
printed, are now formed into a single collection. 
The value of this undertaking is sufficiently appa- 
rent from the facts, that Cranmer's " most elaborate 
production, the controversy with Gardiner on the 
jSucharist, had never been reprinted since 1580 ; and 
that the greater part of his minor compositions were 
only to be found by an irksome search in the pages 
of our ecclesiastical historians. "f 

A considerabljB portion of these Remains consists 
of letters. Of these, some had long since been pub- 
lished in the works of Coverdale, Foxe, Burnet, and 
Stiype. Others have been recently given to the 
world in the state papers, or in Mr. Todd's Life of 
Cranmer. But still there was a large number re- 

* Stiype, Cnnm. b. Ui. e. S& tBditoi^Fr«aM,p'.l.U. 
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maining in manuscript. The whole of these are 
noiv brought together, and occupy the first volume 
of the ** Remains." They form a collection of 
three hundred and one letters, of which not more 
than seventy-seven had ev«r been in print before. 
The correspondence commences in 1531, nearly two 
years previously to Cranmer's advancement to the 

Erimacy : and it closes in 1566, only a short time 
efore his martyrdom. It is most copious during 
the years which elapsed between his elevation ana 
the death of Cromwell, in 1540 ; and of what be- 
longs to that interval, by far the greater part is ad- 
dressed to that minister. Manypf the letters relate 
to subjects of very trifling importance ; others to the 
most interesting occurrences of the time. But the 
editor has very judiciously abstained from the re- 
jection of any thing as too insignificant for publica- 
tion. He jusllyobserves, that " dates may be de- 
termined, local history illustrated, and slight shades 
of character distinguished, by what may appear, at 

first sight, altogether undeserving of attention 

it has tiierefore been thought best to err on the side 
of tediousness rather than suppression, and to with- 
hold nothing." 

The correspondence with Cromwell is, on one ac- 
count, singularly curious and interesting; namely, 
for its nmltifarious and incessant reference to the 
judgment of the favourite." Nothing is either too 
little or too great to be submitted to his determina- 
tion. From a scheme for remodelling the church 
of Canterbury, down to an application on behalf of 
a " corpulent cellarer of the same society, tlie very 
jewel and housewife of that house," — from ques- 
tions relative to the royal supremacy, or the transla- 
tion of the Scripturest down to a suggestion that the 
** king's highness should send to the counly palanlyne 
(Lewis the Pacific) a couple or two of great grey- 
hounds, or as many of great mastiffs," — nothing is 
too important or too insigniflcant to be brouglit under 
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the consideration of CromweU. It appears that tha 
archbishop could not even visit his own diocess 
without ahcensefrom the vicegerent.* Notbkiff, 
In short, can illustrate more fully than this misc^ 
lany the vast power; .and almost omnipresent influ- 
ence, of the great mipister, and the perfect subjec- 
tion of the ecclesiastical authorities to the newly 
acknowledged supremacy4>f the crown.. 

Ther^ are various letters in this collection which 
shew the readiness of the archbishop to bestow his 
friendly offices, and to exert his influence, for the 
benefit of the distressed, and for th^ suppression of 
strife and evil will. There are severaMnstances in 
which he laboured to bring tithe-suits to a charita- 
ble end ; and there is one remarkaUe occasion, on 
which he ofiers his paternal mediation between the 
parish of Hadleigh, and their curate, Thomas Ross, 
who. had been hastily charged with uttering perni- 
cious doctrine. The kind interference of the arch- 
bishop was eminently seasonable, for at that time 
religious animosity was extremely violent at Had- 
leigh. It seems that Ross had formerly been arrested 
and brought before, the archbishop ; hut that Ross's 
friends were so strong, that it was said that a hun- 
dred men were not able to fetch him out of the town. 
On the present occasion, it appears that he was re- 
instated by the archbishop, though with a promise 
that all just complaints against him should be duly 
attended to. The man was afterward recommended 
by Cranmer for an Irish archbishopric, in 1552. f 

The earliest of Cranmer's literaiy labours was 
his Book on the Divorce, composed by him at the 
desire of the king, in 1529.$ The object of this 
work, it will be remembered, was to show that mar- 
riage with a brother's widow is forbidden bjr the law 
of God ; and consequently, that the papal dispensa^- 

* Remains, vol. i. p. 189, Lett. 164. ■ 

t Cranmer's Remains, vol. i. 04, and 358, 368* 

i See ante, vol. L c. U. p. 40, 4L 
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tion cannot give validity to such a union. It also 
maintained, that the pope, being as interested party, 
could not be a fit judge of these propositions ; and 
that, the question coiQd be determined only by refer- 
ence to the collective learning of the church, as 
represented by the universities of Europe. It was, 
further, the opinion of Oranmer, that, when the de- 
cision of the universities should be obtained, it 
would form a sufficient ground for a definitive sen- 
tence to be pronounced by the ecclesiastical judica- 
ture of England, without any further resort to Rome. 
This work was laid before the two English univer- 
sities and the House of Commons ; and it was pre- 
sented by Cranmer himself to the pope, accompa- 
nied by a declaration that the author was prepared 
to defend it against all opposition. But notwith- 
standing the importance of this treatise, and the 
general attention excited by it at. the time, we look 
for it in vain in the present collection of his '* Re- 
mains. *' Not a fragment of it has been discovered. 
The substance of it, however, is probably contained 
in the Summary of the Reasons for the Divorce, 
published shortly afterward by the king's printer, 
with the judgments of the universities prefixed.* 

The sentence delivered in 1533, respecting the 
king's marriage, was speedily followed by an inquiry 
into that authority by virtue of which the pope 
commanded the king to replace Catherine in her 
conjugal rights, on pain of excommunication. It is 
well known that the chief burden of this great 
question rested with Cranmer. There is, indeed, 
neither speech nor publication of his now extant 
upon that specific subject : but the tenor of his argu- 
ments upon it may be collected from the various 
public instruments which he was concerned in pre- 
paring, — ^from passages in his later writings, — and, 

* The contents of this summary are deseiibed by Barnet, toI. i. p. OT, 
*€.; and the heads of it printed by him in b. ii. 9ec No* 80, ed. 107V. 
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lastly, from his " Collection of Tcfnets, extracted 
from the Canon Law, showing the extravagant pre- 
tensions of the Church of Rome." • These extracts 
were probably nothing more than a summary of 
much larger collections made by him during his resi- 
dence at Cambridge; and they are accordingly 
pVinted, in the recent edition, as the earliest of his 
" Remains," instead of being placed (as Burnet has 
placed them) in 1644.* From the latter passages of 
them, it is manifest that the archbishop^s objections 
to the papal supremacy were not founded on princi- 
ples of mere secular expediency. He is not content 
with showing that the claims of the pope were 
utterly inconsistent with the rights of all other sove- 
reigns ; but he concludes by producing the varioils 
Scriptures, from Deuteronomy to the Epistles of 
St. Peter, which had been h'ardily and profanely 
forced by the bishops of Rome^into the service of 
their own usurpation. It is clear, therefore, that 
Cranmer considered the supremacy of the pope as 
nothifig more than a mere human institution ; an in- 
stitution, therefore, which might justly be abolished, 
when once it was proved to be destitute of all sanc- 
tion from the Word of God. 

In considering this question, it must further be 
remembered, that the Church of England had never 
heen placed under subjection to the Western patri- 
archate, by any act, either of a general council, or 
of a national sjmod. The good oflSces of Rome, 
therefore, in sending Augustine, at the end of the 
sixth century, to assist in the conversion of the 
Anglo-Saxons, can pever be regarded as sufficient to 
^x upon this island the yoke of ecclesiastical sub- 
jection. Her union with the Church of Rome is, in 
all justice, to be considered purely in the light of a 
voluntary alliance, not of a canonical incorporation. 
It was a union which might at any time be dis- 

* Cnnmei'i Remains, vol. i. p. 1, &e. and note (a) 
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solved, without the violation of any ordinance of 
the Catholic church ; and, consequently, without ex- 
posing the separating member to the charge of 
schism. As soon as the associatioh was found to 
be injurious to either, it might be legally and inno* 
cently terminated by the complaining party. And 
this was precisely the argument used in the protest- 
ation against the council of Mantua.* **If you 
have authority, as long as pur consent giveth it you, 
and you evermore will make your plea upon our 
consent, then let it have even an end where it began : 
we consent no longer, — ^your authority must needs 
be gone." 

The sentiments of Oranmer respecting the au- 
thority of the pope, and of general councils, were 
also fuUy expressed by him in a long speech, of 
which Burnet declares that he had seen a. copy, 
Ivritten by a secretary of. the archbishop, but of 
which he only gives the substance.f The editor of 
his Remains has been compelled to content himself 
with reprinting Burnet's abstract of this oration, 
having searched in vain for a manuscript of the 
originalj 

It has been related above that the act of Six 
Articles was vigorously resisted by Cranmer, and 
that he was desired by the king to reduce his argu- 
inents to writing. This he . accordingly did ; and 
when the M^. was complete, he despatched his sec- 
Tetary Morice with it to Cromwell. In consequence 
of a ludicrous accident j related by Foxe, the papers 
were very nearly lost in their passage across the 
Thames. But they at last found their way safely 
into the hands of the vicegereht. Here, however, 
all traces of them disappear. The martyrologist 

* Burnet, ToL L b. iii. Rec. 5. Cdl. Tok ii. p. 196. See ante, toL i. e. 
▼I.p.l2a 
t The principal paints of this speech are given, ante, toI. i. c.It. f. 

t Cranner^ Remains, toI. U. p. U-15w 
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spared no pains for their recovery : and Cromwell's 
papers in the Chapter-house at Westminster have 
recently been searched ; but not a vestige of the 
manuscript can be found ;* and it is greatly to he 
feared that it has utterly perished. The loss is 
chiefly to be lamented as concealing from ue the 
address with which the archbishop contrived so to 
temper his reasons with " humble modesty and obe- 
dience to his prince," as to disarm the jealousy and 
resentment of the king. 

Among the " Remains" of Cranmer are printed 
the Homilies Of Salvation, — of Faith, — and of Good 
Works. t The grounds for attributing these compo- 
sitions to him are abundantly satisfactory. In the 
firat place, we have certain " Notes on Justification, 
with authorities from Scripture, the Fathers, and the 
Schoolmen," taken from a manuscript at Lambeth, 
and now printed for the first time ;J the whole writ- 
ten by Cranmer's own hand. This document is in- 
teresting, — not only as a specimen of the laborious 
process by which Cranmer was in the habit of 
searching after truth, — but as exhibiting many re- 
markable coincidences, both (n the manner of set- 
ting forth the great Protestant doctrine of Justifica- 
tion, and in the selection of authorities produced in 
support of it. In the second place, with regard to 
the Homily of Salvation we have the testimony of 
Gardiner, who, in his tedious correspondence with 
the Protector Somerset, repeatedly ascribes that 
homily to the archbishop. In one place he says, 
" My lord of Canterbury hath, in the Homily of Sal- 
vaHon.y taken such^ a matter in hand, and hath so 
handled it, as, if I were an extreme enemy, I could 
have wished him." And again — " As for my lord 
of Canterbury's Homily of Salvation, it has as many 
faults as I nave been weeks in prison, which be 

* Oranmei's Remains, edUfMr*! mtt p. zzt. xxrf. 

t Ibid. vol. U. p. 138-177. J TWrf. p. 121-137. 

Vol. II.— Y 
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seyen !'' Another testimony extends to all three of 
these homilies, — ^namely, the testimony of Bishop 
Woolton, nephew of the celebrated Alexander Now* 
ell, whose language, in the Christian Manual, pub- 
lished in 1576, is as follows : — *' What we teach and 
think of good works, those homilies, written in an 
English tongue, of Salvation, Faith, and Works, by 
that light and martyr of Christ's church, Cranmer, 
Archbishop of Cantert)ury, do plainly testify and de- 
clare."* Other homilies, besides these three^ have 
likewise been ascribed to the pen of the archbishop. 
But the evidence in support of such conjectures has 
not been deemed sufficient to entitle them to. a place 
among bis undoubted compositions.! 

It might perhaps be eimected that the treatise 
usually known by the title or' Cranmer^s Catechism** 
would appear in a collection of his works. It is, 
however, indisputable that the work was not his 
own, although he gave it the sanction of his name ; 
and it is by no means certain that even the transla- 
tion was executed by the archbishop. It has, in- 
deed, been generally supposed that certain passages 
in the version, of whicR no vestige appears in the 
original, must have been inserted by Cranmer : for 
instance, a discourse of some length against image- 
worship, and a fervent exhortation to prayer. Nev- 
ertheless, as there is no sufficient evidence in sup- 
port of this presumption, the version of the Cate- 
chism has been altogether omitted in the recent 
edition of his Remains.! The Prefatory Epistle, 
however, addressed to Edward VI., was, beyond all 
(question, written by Cranmer, and is accordingly 
inserted among his letters^ 

The short treatise on " Unwritten Verities,'''* printeil 

* See ante, vol. i. p. 931, note (t). Cranmer^ Remains, toL U. p. IM, 
note (a). Eccl. Biof . p. 505, 506, note (7). 
t Remains, vol. ii. p. 138, note (a). 
I rind. Editor's Preftce, p. lir. It. 
^ Md. vol. i. p. 396, lett. 971. 
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aiion3rmou8ly in 1648, has usually been numbered 
among the compositions of Cranmer, on the author- 
ity of Strype.* But as no proof has been produced 
by him in maintenance of this opinion, it has been 
rejected from the undoubted writings of the arch- 
bishop in the recent edition, but is printed in the 
appendix.f 

There is, indeed, a much larger treatise, entitled a 
" Confutation of Unwritten Verities" which has usually 
been placed among the writings of Cranmer. It 
was put forth in 1557, by an exile, designating him- 
self by the initials £. P. ; and it professed to be a 
translation from the Latin of the archbishop. It is 
probable that this treatise was confounded by Strype 
with the shorter tract in question. But, further, 
even the ^ Confutation" itself is not wholly free from 
suspicion. In the first place, it iias not been ascer- 
tained that this work ever was printed in Latin ; and, 
secondly, the preface, the conclusion, and some pas- 
sages in the body of ihe work undoubtedly belong 
to the translator. It has, nevertheless, been inserted 
among the genuine remains of Cranmer ;| princi- 
pally on the ffround that there is, among his com- 
monplace-books, in the British Museum, a sort of 
draft or outline of a treatise on the subject, together 
with a collection of authorities arranged under the 
same heads as in the ** Confutation." These notes 
are accordingly prefixed to the treatise itself.^ 

The celebrated answer of the archbishop to the 
western rebels, in 1549, is, of course, inserted among 
his works ; and it is printed accurately from the ori- 
ginal draft, in the handwriting of the archbishop, at 
C. C. College,. Cambridge. || It is followed by a ser- 
mon on rebellion, now printed for the first time^ from 
the same collection, and supposed to have been de- 
livered by the archbishop at court, on a fast-day, 

* Cranmer, b. il. e. 5; and Eccl. Mem. Vol. ii. c. 17, and Append. AA. 
t Remains, vol. iv. n. 358. t Ibid. 151, S44. i Ibid. 147-lfiO. 
il IHd. TOL U. p. m-9M. IT Ibid. 248. 
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appointed in consequence of the Norfolk insurrec- 
tion. Prefixed to this sermon are certain rough 
notes, the topics of which are similar to those which 
are treated c^ in the sermon itself; and there is rea- 
son to believe that these notes were first placed in 
^le hands X}( Peter Martyr, and by him expanded 
into a regular Latin composition ; and that the ser- 
mon Was afterward drawn up in English by the arch- 
bishop himself, from the materials thus prepared for 
him.* If we except those of the homilies, which 
he is beUeved to have composed, this is the only 
extant discourse of Cranmer. The grievances of 
the Devonshire rebels, it will be recollected, were 
principally of a religious nature.f The complaints 
of the Norfolk insurgents related chiefly to political 
abuses : but it is intimated in the archbishop's notes, 
that '^ these tumults were first excited by the papists 
and others from the western camp ; to the end that, 
by sowing divisii>ns among ourselves, we should not 
be able to impeach them." The sermon in question 
deals out rebuke impartially to all orders of men. 
It ascribes a great part of the disturbances to idle and 
sturdy ruffians, who regard neither God nor man, 
and who seek for nothing but to fatten on the pillage 
of the industrious and the peaceable : but it likewise 
stigmatizes, without sparing, the avarice and the 
oppression which disgraced the higher ranks. But 
" the head and beginning of tribulations" is repre- 
sented by him to be the deplorable state of the public 
morals. " The gospel of God," says the preacher, 
" now set forth to the whole realm, is of many so 
hated that it is rejected, refused, reviled, and blas- 
phemed, and by those which have received the same, 
and would be counted great favourers thereof, yet 
it sustaineth much. injury and reproach, and, by 
their occasion, is ill spoken of. For the great num- 
ber of them, pretending a zeal thereto in their lips, 

* See the Editor's Preftce, p. Uxi. } and vol. ii. p. 48, note (a), 
t See ante, vol. i. c. zi. p. SOS, S63. 
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and not in their hearts, counterfeiting godliness in 
name, but not in deed, Live after their own pleasure, 
like epicures, and so ungodly as though there were 
no G(kL. And what is that St. Paid calleth having 
God's truth in unrighteousness, if this be not it % 
These, having more knowledge of God than they 
had before, and receiving a taste of the heavenly 
gifts, notwithstanding retain their old vices in their 
corrupt manners and dissolute conversation, being 
nothing amended, but rather payred [impaired 1] . . 
. . . And shall God's judgment leave tnem unpun- 
ished, which always having in their mouth Me ^05- 
pelf thegospelf reasoning of it, and bragging of it, yet 
m their conversation live after, the world, the flesh, 
and the devil ?" — Again, ". if we receive and repute 
the gospel as a thing most true and godly, why do 
we not live according to the same ? If we count it 
as fables and trifles, why do we take upon us to give 
such credit and authority unto it ? To what purpose 
tendeth such dissimulation and hypocrisy ? If we 
take it for a Canterbury tale, why do we not refuse 
it ; why do we not laugh it out of place, and whistle 
at it I Why do we with words approve it, with con- 
science receive and allow it, give credit unto it, 
repute and take it as a thing most true, wholesome, 
and godly, and in our living clearly reject it? 
Brethren, God will not be mocked. For this cause 
did God so severely and grievously puhish the Jews 
above all other nations. And sith our cause is like 
and the same, the selfsame ire and displeasure of 
God is now provoked and kindled against us."* 

We have here, from the primate of England him- 
self, a raournfid testimony, similar to that which was 
often lifted up by his associates in the work of Re- 
formation against the abounding iniquity of those 
days. All this, however, is little more than might 
bave been expected. Between the removal of su- 

Y3 
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perstitious restraint, and the return to a more scrip- 
tural system, a fearful interregnum would unaroid- 
ably ensue ; and, during that interval, many lament^ 
able symptoms of moral anarchy would manifest 
themselves. The control of the priest, and the 
dread of penance or of purgatory, would, in number- 
less instances, be withdrawn before the passions 
could be brought into captivity to a more sound and 
perfect discipline. Men would begin to rejoice in 
their liberty before they could know and feel that 
Christ alone could safely and effectually set them 
free. But what was the inference drawn by Cranmer 
and his fellow-labourers from these discouraging ap- 
pearances % It never tempted them, for a moment, 
to doubt the goodness of their own cause. It never 
suggested to them a thought of going back to the 
chambers of imagery, or to the den of sorceries. It 
produced no other effect than that of urging them to 
more intense labour in hastening the period when 
the true and heavenly wisdom should be fuUy justi- 
fied of her children. 

One word in this place, and one word only, as to 
the swarm of sects, and the license of theological 
speculation, which the Roman Catholics frequently 
insist upon as another fatal reproach to the Protest- 
ant cause. It is obvious that a full discussion of 
this subject would plunge the inquirer into a wide 
and troubled ocean of controversy. It will be suffi- 
cient, however, for the intelligent Protestant to re- 
collect, that uniformity itself would be far too dearly 
purchased by the sacrifice of liberty, and truth, and 
charity ; that, if Romanism be false, the divisions 
among Protestants cannot make it true ; that, when 
we compare together the varieties of the reformed 
faith, we seldom ** find the rent descending to the 
foundation ;" that, desirable as perfect unity must, 
at all times, appear to us, it would seem to be a 
blessing reserved by Providence for the last and 
brightest period of the church ; that, while the foot- 
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stieps of OUT Lord were still fresh upon the earth, hig 
mystical body began to be agitated and torn with 
heresies, the variety of which at length bewildered 
the understanding, and oppressed the memory ; and 
that, since that time, the period of the greatest ap- 
parent concord has, perhaps, been-that of the lowest 
moral and intellectual degeneracy. And if it should 
be insisted that tfie very want of agreement is, itself, 
conclusive evidence of falsehood, it may be replied, 
that to assert this is virtually to assume the main 
point in debate ; namely, that where there is any 
difference of belief whatever, there the unity of the 
faith is fatally violated. It may, we fear, be justly 
added, that the atheism and infidelity which often 
lurk in the high {daces and learned retreats of Ca- 
tholicism are evils quite as deadly, to say the least, 
as the dissensions incident to Protestant freedom. 
The former may be likened to a rank corruption, , 
which, "mining all within, infects unseen:" the 
other to a violent fermentation, which may send 
forth noxious vapours, indeed, but which tends, as 
we humbly trust, to a state of final purity and per- 
fection. 

A considerable portion of the second volume, and 
the whole of the third volume, of " Cranmer's Re- 
mains" are occupied by his celebrated controversy 
on the Eucharist. Of this controversy some account 
has already been given in a former chapter* of the 
present work. It is remarkable enough that it is 
but of late years that Cranmer's Defence^ has been 
reprinted ; and that there had been no republication 
of the Answer to Oardiner until the recent Oxford 
edition of his writings. In fact, it must always be a 
matter of considerable difficulty to secure the atten- 

* Ante, c. xiii.— A very ample and luminous account of it may be fbnnd 
in the Editor's Preface to Cranmer's Remainn, p. Ixvii-ciii. 

t It has been once reprinted, in 1809, in the third vol. of the Fathers 
i^tke English Church ; and again in 18t5, with an Historical and Ciit- 
leal Introduction, by Mr. Todd. 
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tion of modern readers to the progress and the con- 
duct of a theological debate like this. In our times, 
a dispute on the subject of transubstantiation might 
possibly appear, to most Protestants, very much like 
a controversy relative to judicial astrology, or the 
transmutation of metals, or the elixir of immortality. 
In order, therefore, to estimate du\y the service ren- 
dered by Archbishop Oranraer to the cause of truth 
and common sense, we must carry back our thoughts 
to the period in which he wrote. It has already been 
shown that, in that age, the Church of Rome con- 
tended for her sacramental doctrine as she would 
contend for her dominion, or rather for her very life. 
The diflference between right and wrong views re- 
spectmg that question could, in her judgment, be 
measured by nothing short of the difference between 
peace and security on the one hand, or a frightfully 
painful death on the other. The affair was not, 
therefore, in those days, as it frequently is in ours, 
regarded as a matter of empty speculation. It was 
a question which might come to involve the per- 
sonal safety of every individual in the realm. It 
was, consequently, an object of the highest im- 
portance to have the sacramental theory correctly 
exhibited and fully understood. The resources of 
lo^c, or metaphysics, or antiquarian research 
could not, then, be bestowed on any topic of more 
vital moment to any Christian community. And 
if this be steadily kept in mind, we shall be better 
able to estimate justly the services which Cran- 
mer attempted to render the world, by his writings 
on the Eucharist,— services which he actually £d 
render beyond any theological writer of his day. 

It is to be remarked, that in this controversy the 
archbishop perpetually contends for something more 
than a bare commemoration of our Saviour^s passion 
in the sacramental rite. He maintains, as the 
Church of England now maintains, that the body of 
Christ is retSly and verily, though spiritually, re- 
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ceived by the faithful. And that there might be no 
mistake as to the manner of this reception, he like- 
wise contends, that the flesh and blood of Christ 
might have been received, conformably to John vi., 
even if the sacrament had never been ordained. The 
Eucharist was therefore regarded by hirp as an oc- 
casion on which the efficacy and benefit of the one 
great sacrifice are more powerfully and abundantly 
conveyed to the soul of the believer than by any 
other act of devotion. To signify this blessed eifect 
by the figure of eating the flesh of Christ and drink- 
ing his blood might appear to us like a hazardous 
experiment in language, if the words wer« now to 
be used for the first time. But these words, it 
should be remembered, were originally addressed to 
persons whose niinds were full of thoughts and 
images connected with sacrificial solemnity, and 
who would be likely enough to understand them with 
reference to such occasions. And they who under- 
stood them in their most gross and literal sense 
were doubtless the very persons who found the say- 
ing hard, and walked with our Lord no more. 

It has been asserted, of late, that it is a mere 
vulgar error to charge the Romish doctrine with 
contradicting the senses. And, assuredly, if it be 
once allowed that qualities may subsist, after the 
substance to which they belong has been removed 
or destroyed, the senses (which take no cognizance 
of substances separately from their accidents) must 
be unable to judge whether the substance has been 
changed or not : and, in that case, it may be scarcely 
accurate to say that the miraculous change is nega- 
tived by the evidence of the senses. But still it 
will be true that the miracle in question must la- 
bour under a disadvantage peculiar to itself : it must 
be distinguished from all other miracles by this ex- 
traordinary circumstance, — that, whether it has been 
performed or not, our senses will be unable to inform 
us. Nay, more, if the senses are appealed to at aUy 
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they must infallibly pronounce against the perform- 
ance of it. And this, probably, is all that is ever meant 
when it is said that our senses are in oppostion to 
the doctrine. Mankind, in general, are so constituted, 
or so educated, as to conclude that different sub- 
stances are indicated by different sensible attributes: 
and when violence is done to this universal persua- 
sion, it may reasonably be aflSrraed that our senses 
are contraaicted. It may perhaps be said that it is 
their province to remain neutral in the affair. But 
their very neutrality must, of itself, produce much 
of the effect of positively adverse testimony ; this 
being the only case of miraculous agency in which 
they are compelled to be silent. A miracle must be 
of a very suspicious character which excludes those 
witnesses to which all other miracles openly and 
confidently appeal. 

That the absurdity of an utter separation between 
substance and accident did not escape the metaphy- 
sicians of the sixteenth century is obvious from the 
following exposure of it by Cranmer : " The sub- 
stance of the oread and wine, as they affirm, be clean 
gone. And so there remaineth whiteness, but no- 
thing is white : there remaineth colours, but nothing 
is coloured therewith : there remaineth roundness, 
but nothing is round : and there is bigness, but no- 
thing is big : there is sweetness, without any sweet 
thing: breaking, without any thing broken: divi- 
sion, without any thing being divided : and so other 
qualities and quantities, without any thing to re- 
ceive them. And this doctrine they teach as a neces- 
sary article of faith /"• 

In the fourth volume of Cranmer's Remains, the 
only compositions which can with strict propriety be 
called his own (with the exception of cerlam public 
instruments and letters of his in the appendix) are 
the declaration concerning the mass, which led to 

* **Jhtms»t*Ac; CniiiMr^]tflmaiiifl,Tol.U.p.l09. 
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his imprisonment — the Prayer, Exhortation, and 
Confession of Faith at St. Mary's, Oxford, on the 
day of his martyrdom, — and the "Confutation of 
Unwritten Verities," before adverted to (if that trea- 
tise is rightly ascribed to him). The rest consists 
of his Disputations and Examinations in the reign 
of Mary, with various papers arisibg out of them. 
The report of these proceedings has been, very 
properly, reprinted from Foxe, with some few addi- 
tions from other authorities : for although the ac- 
count preserved to us by the martyrologist, even 
according to his own statement, cannot be through- 
out implicitly relied upon, it is yet the bei^t which 
his diligence was able to procure ; and, without some 
record of the manner in which the archbishop ac- 
quitted himself in that period of heavy trial, a col- 
lection of his remains would be mamfestly imper- 
fect. It is well known that the papists fully expected 
that the exhibition would be utterly discreditable to 
his learning and his abilities ; and even his friends 
were not without apprehension lest his self-posses- 
sion should be fataUy confounded by the turbulence 
of a public debate, and by the overbearing violence 
both of his antagonists and his judges. The hopes 
of the one party, and the fears of the other, were 
completely disappointed by his performance. His 
energy and proQiptness might, indeed, be inferior to 
those of Ridley : but the resources displayed by him 
were such as abundantly to show, that the current 
reports respecting the meanness of his intellect and 
the poverty of his acquirements had been circulated 
wholly by ignorance or malice. 

It appears, indeed, that even in later as well as 
earlier times, a very moderate estimate has some- 
times been adopted respecting the capacity of Cran- 
mer. It is affirmed, for instance, by Burnet, that 
" he had a good judgment, but no great quickness of 
apprehension or closeness of style, which was dif- 
fused and unconnected ; therefore, when any thing 
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was to be penned that required more nerves, he made 
use of Ridley." It has been shown above that Ridley 
himself disclaimed this honour. With regard to the 
archbishop's style, it may indeed be allowed that 
■ it is by no means very eminent for point or com- 
pression. To a modern apprehension its chariot- 
wheels may seem at times to linger and drag heavily. 
There is occasionally something of an Alexandrine 
length and slowness in his sentences which may try 
the patience of a reader who is eager to get on with 
the discussion. On the other hand, however, it 
must be allowed that his diction, though not always 
remarkably bright or animated, is uniK)rmly perspi- 
cuous, and not unfrequently dignified and impress- 
ive. In those compositions, more especially, which 
were diligently prepared by him for the public eye, it 
was the expression of a mind conscious of a complete 
mastery over its subject. It generally indicates the 
presence of that self-possession which enable^ a man 
to march deliberately through the debateable region, 
and to fix his eye steadily on every position which 
it may be expedient for him to occupy. There is 
about it no appearance of precipitation or bewilder- 
ment ; nothing which can lead to the suspicion that 
there are weak points, here and there, which the 
writer was secretly anxious to hurry over. His 
diffuseness is that of an inquirer, whose mind has 
surveyed the disputed question in its height, and 
depth, and length, and breadth, and who is desirous 
of imparting to the reader the full result of his own 
laborious investigations. His style, in short, may- 
be advantageously compared with that of almost any 
contemporary writer; and will appear with an as- 
pect of decided superiority when contrasted with the 
pedantry and affectation which often disfigured the 
writings of the period immediately succeeding his 
own. 
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The following Table of Contents will put the 
reader in possession of the materials of the recent 
Oxford edition of Archbishop Cranmer's Remains. 
The articles marked with an asterisk have now (to 
the best of the editor's knowledge and belief) been 
printed for the first time. 
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'* The Submissions and Recantations" of Cran- 
mer are, very properly, placed by the editor in his 
appendix. The attention of the reader is particu- 
larly requested to'the appendix to the present volume, 
No. V. which will surely enable him to see how 
grossly injurious it would have been to the memory 
of the archbishop to place these very apocryphal 
documents among his undoubted " Remains.** 

It may be stated here, that the editor has rendered 
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an invaluable service to all who wish to study the 
controversy between Cranmer and Gardiner, by 
printing, in the original languages, a collection of 
authorfties cited by the parties, generally in English, 
in the course of the dispute. This collection wiU 
be found in vol. iv. Appendix, p. 401-439. 

In explanation of the order in which Cranmer's 
Answer to Gardiner is arranged,* it must be ob- 
served, that the Romanists usually contended for 
the necessity of first discussing the real corporeal 
presence, and other points connected with it ; and 
then proceeding to transubstantiation : for if the 
former were once established, the way would be 
better prepared for the establishment of the latter 
also. In Cranmer's Treatise, transubstantiation 
stood first : in his Answer, he accommodates him- 
self to the order adopted by his antagonists ; and 
takes Gardiner's remarks on the second book after 
those on the thiid and fourth. 
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No. I. 

ADDENDA IT OOBB^GBNDA, TO TOL. I. 

In vol. i. c. iv. p. 84, the letter of Cranmer to Heni^YIII., 
in which he reports his Sermons on the King's Supremacy^ 
is represented as written in Augnst, 1535. But the editor 
of Cranmer's Remains has produced good reasons for believ- 
inff that it was not written till August, 1536.^See Remainsi 
YoT. i. p. 167. Lett. 171, note (k). 

It is stated in toI. i. c. vi. p. 126, that the order for pla* 
cing the Bible in churches was inserted in Cromwell's In- 
junctions of 1535. It is, however, remarked in the note 
to p. 126, that this article of the Injunctions is to be found 
in Collier only (vol. ii. p. 129), and not in Burnet or in 
Wilkins. It now appears that this order is not to be found 
in the official copy of Cranmer's Register ; and it is further 
suggested by the editor of Cranmer's Remains, that its ap- 
pearance in 1536 is scarcely to be reconciled with a letter 
from Qrafton, the printer, to Cromwell, in 1537, urgently 
begging that the Bible printed by him might be licensed. — 
Strype's Cranmer, b. i. c. 15. The probability, there^^re, is 
that the article, as given by Collier, is an interpolation^ 
adopted incautiously from a draft which was afterward al- 
tered ; and that no order was actually issued for placing the 
English Bible in churches before Cromwell's Injunctions of 
152S.*-See Cranmer's Remains, vol. i. p. 200, note (i). 

Th^ designs of Cranmer relative to the prebendal pre- 
ferments have been alluded to in tho first volume of this 
work, e. viiL p. 163-165. Thev are more folly dereliwad 
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in the following scheme, drawn up by him for his own 
church at Canterbury ; which is pirinted from Cranmer's 
Remains, p. 391, together with the letter to Cromwell to 
which it is appended. 

"CCLTV. To Cromwell. 

" My very singular good lord, after my most hearty com- 

Cotton Mss mendations ; these sball be to advertise your 

ci«op. E. iv. fou lordship, that I have received your letters 

308. orififuu. j^^^j ^^^jj jj^y ^f November ; and therewith 

a bill concerning the device* for the new establishment to 

♦ [•• The following is the desifn.oo which Craniner cftinments : H is 
preserved in the «ame mnnuscript. Hen. VIII. was probably proud of 
it ; for Sadler, his ambassador in Scotland, was directed to lay it before 
James V., as an example of the useflil purposes to which tiie revenues 
of religious houses might be applied. See Sadler's Slate Papers. 

" Christ's Churchy in Canterbury ^ £• s. d. 

First, A provost 150 

Item, Twelve prebendaries, every of them at 40Z. by the year, 

sum 480 .0 

Item. Six preachers, every of them 20/. a year 120 

Item, A reader of humanity, in Greek, by year 30 

Item, A reader in divinity in Hebrew, by year 30 

Item, A reader both in divinity and humanity, in Latin, by the 

year • 40 

Item, A reader of civil : 20 

Item, A reader of physic 20 

Item, Twenty students in divinity, to be found ten at Oxford 

and ten at Cambridge, every of them 10/. by the year 200 

Item, Sixty scholars to be taught both grammar and logic in 

Hebrew, Greek, and Latin, every of them five marks by 

theyear 200 

Item. A schoolmaster 20/., and an usher 10/., by the year ... 30 
Item, Eight petty canons to sing in the choir, every of them 

10/. by the year 80 

Item, Twelve laymen to sing also, and serve in the choir, 

every of them 6/. 13». 4rf. by the year 80 

Item,1'enchoristers, every of them five marks by theyear.. 33 2 4 

Item, A master of the children 10 

Item, A gospeler 8 13 4 

Item, An epistler J ,S ? 

Item, Two sacristans o 13 4 

Iteih, One chief butler, his wages and diets 4 IS 4 

Item, One under bntler, his wages and diets S 6 8 

Item, A cater to buy their diets, for his wages, diets, and mak- 

ingof hisbooks « 13 

Item, One chief cook, his wages and diets 4 IS 

Iteni, One under 1 0(dK, his wages and diets 8 6 "8 

l^ani, Two porters • 10 
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be made ki the metropolitan church of Canterbury ; bj 
^hich your lordship ri^uireth mine advice upon by writing, 
for our mutual consentew 

** Surely, my lord, ag touching the book drawn and the 
order of the tame, I think that it will be a very subttantial 
and godly /oundation ; nevertheless, in my opinion the pre- 
bendaries which be allowed 40/. apiece yearly might be 
fUtered to a more expedient use. And this is my consider- 
ation ; for having experience both in times past and also in our 
days, how the said sect of prebendaries have not only spent 
their time in much idleness, and their substance in superflu- 
ous belly cheer, I think it not to be a convenient state or de- 
gree to be maintained and established. Considering first, that 
commonly a prebendary is neither a learner, nor a teacher, 
but a good viander. Then by the same name they look to be 
chief, and to bear all the whole rule and pre-eminence in the 
college where they be resident : by means whereof the 
younger, of their own nature given more to pleasure, good 
cheer, and pastime, than to abstinence, study, and learning, 
shall easily be brought from their books to follow the appe- 
tite and example of the said prebendaries, being their 
heads and rulers. And the state of prebendaries hath been 
60 excessively abused, that when learned men hath been ad- 
mitted into such room,, many, times they have desisted from 
their good and godly studies, and all other Christian ez« 
ercise of preaching and teaching. Wherefore, if it may so 
•tand with the king's gracious pleasure, I would wish that 
not only the name of a prebendary were exiled his grace's 
foundations, but also the superfluous conditions of such 
persons. I cannot deny but that the beginning of preben- 
daries was no less proposed for the maintenance of good 
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Item, Twelve poor men, being old and serTing-men, decayed 

by the wiirs, or in the king's service, every of them at 02. 

13«. 4d. by the year ^ 80 

Item, To be distributed yearly in alms 100 

Item, For yearly re^tarationa 100 

Item, Six to be employed yearly, for making and emending of 

highways 40 

Item, A steward of the lands 18 4 

Item, An auditor 10 

item, For the provost's expenses in receiving the rents and 

surveyiof tbe lands, by the year 6 13 4*1 
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learning and good conversation of living, than refigioos 
men were : but forasmuch as both be gone from their first 
estate and order, and the one is found lue offender with the 
other, it maketh no great matter if they perish both to- 
gether : for, to say the truth, it is an estate which St. Paul, 
reckoning up the degrees and estates allowed in his time, 
could not find in the church of Christ. And I assure you, 
my lord, that I think it will better stand with the mainte- 
nance of Christian religion, that in the stead of the said 
prebendaries, were twenty divines at i6L apiece, like as it 
IS appointed to be at Oxford and Cambridge ; and forty 
students in the tongues and sciences and French, to have 
10 marks apiece ; for if such a number be not there resi- 
dent, to what intent should so many readers be there 1 
And surely it were ^reat pity that so many good lectures 
should be there read in vam : for as for your prebendaries, 
th^ cannot attend to apply lectures, for making of good 
cheer. And as for your sixty children in grammar, their 
master and their usher be daily otherwise occupied in the 
rudiments of grammar, than that they may have space and 
time to hear the lectures. So that to these good lectures is 
prepared no convenient auditory. And therefore, my lord, 
I pray you let it be considered what a great loss it will be 
to have so many good lectures read without profit to any, 
saving to the six preachers. Farther, as concerning the 
reader of divinity and humanity, it will not agree well that 
one man should be a reader of both lectures. For he that 
studieth in divinity must leave the reading of profane au* 
thors, and shall have as much to do as he can, to prepare 
his lecture to be substantially read. And, in like manner, he 
that readeth in humanity bad not need to alter his study, 
if he should make an erudite lecture. And therefore, in 
mine opinion, it would be two ofiScea for two sundry learned 
men.'* 

The formulary of 1640 fadverted to in chap. viii. vol. i. p. 
183-186) is not now to be found. Although the arch- 
bishop had succeeded in obtaining the king's approbation 
of it, the Romish party may have had sufiScient influence, 
by some means or other, to suppress it. We have seen 
that Strype has printed six articles, which he assumes to be 
a part of that formulary. (Ante, vol. L p. 189, note.) 
But there seems to be no veiy substantial grounds fox thif 
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aMomption. — B%e Editor's Preface to Cranmer's Remainf, 
p. xxiii-xxxi. 

The latter part of the parag^raph in vol. i. chap. vi. p. 
129, 130, was written under the impression that the correc- 
tions of the Institution, &c., or Bishops' Book, and the 
annotations of Cranmer on those corrections, were made 

Ereviously to the publication of that formulary, in 1536. 
ut it is now clear that both the corrections and the aniuh 
tationt were written, by the kin^ and the archbishop re- 
spectively, after the publication of the book (which was put 
forth without the royal authority), at a time when it was in 
contemplation to republish it with the king's name and sanc- 
tion. — See Cranmer's Remains, Editor's Preface, p. xviii. ; 
and vol. ii. p. 21, and p. 96, note. This subject has been 
already more folly adverted to ante, c. xvii. of this volume. 

In chap. vi. vol. i. p. 131, 132, allusion is made to the toil 
and anxiety incident to the compilation of the Bishops* Book, 
This has been further illustrated by the editor of Cranmer's 
Remains, who had referred to certain letters, published in 
the state papers, and addressed to Cromwell by Bishops Fox 
and Latimer, two of the commissioners employed in the 
work. From these letters it appears that there was great 
difficulty in coming to an agreement. Latimer prays God, 
"that when it is done, it may be well and sufficiently 
done, so that we shall i\ot need to have any more such 
doings : for verily, for my part, I had lever [rather] be poor 
parson of poor Kynton again, than to continue thus Bishop 
of Worcester. Not for any thing that I have had to do 
therein, or can do : but yet, forsooth, it is a troublous thing 
to agree upon a doctrine in things of such controversy, with 
judgments of such diversity ; every man, I trust, meaning 
well, and yet not all meaning one way. But I doubt not, 
but now in the end, we shall agree both one with the other, 
and all with the truth, though some will then marvel." .... 
Cranmer and Fox are represented to have taken the lead 
in the discussions ; and the latter, when the book was com- 
pleted, undertook to superintend the printing of it. — ** This 
day," says Latimer, " we had finished, I trow, the rest of 
our book, if my Lord of Hereford had not been diseased ; 
to whom surely we owe mat thanks, for his great diliffence 
in all our proceedings. Upon Monday, I think, it will be 
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done altogether ; and then my Lord of GanteibuTy will tend 
it unto your lordship with all speed : to whom, also, if anv 
thing be praiseworthy, bona pars laudis optime jure debtturfi 
— The heat of the debates is sufficiently indicated by a re- 
mark of Fox, that << they much wanted Cromwell's pres- 
ence." 

When the book was framed, there remained the import- 
ant question, under what authority it should be issued % 
Fox besought Cromwell that it might go forth with the 
king's name. — (State papers, vol. i. p. 556, 562, 563.) The 
same wish is expressed by the prelates, in their preface to 
the work. — (Formularies of Faith in the Reign of Henry 
Yin. p. 26. Oxf. edit. 1825.) And a minute of an answer 
in the affirmative was actually prepared, and is now to be 
found in the chapter-house, Westminster, Theolog. Tracts, 
vol. ix. p. 73. It would appear, however, that Henry was, 
after all, too cautious to commit his authority to the publi- 
cation ; and the consequence was, that the book came out 
without any other mark of the royal authority than that of 
issuing from the press of the king's printer ; whereas the 
Article* of Religion which preceded the Inaiitiition^ and. the 
Necessary Doctrine which followed it, were, both of them, 
first approved in convocation, and were then honoured with 
a preface by the king, and declared in the pre£ice to be set 
forth by his authority. See Cranmer's Remains, voL i. p. 
187, note (i.) 

The exhumation of Becket's remains, complained of by 
the pope (as stated in vol. 1. c. vii. p. 143, 144), has been 
grievously exaggerated by Roman Catholic writers. That 
any part of them were burnt is rendered more than doubt- 
ful, by a document in the state-paper office, called a justifica- 
tion of King Henry'9 proceedings.* According to this pa- 
per, it was asserted, *<that Becket's shrynes and bones should 
be bestowed in sudi a place as should cause no superstition 
afterward." It speaks, indeed, of the burning of a certain 
scull, which was erroneously supposed by some to have 
been that of the fnartyr. It has nevertheless been afilrmed 
by Sanders, that Becket was most contumeliously cited to 
appear and stand his trial for rebellion and treason. And 

* This docament is priotedin CoU. vol. iL No. 47. 
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the flame thing is still more fully asserted by Ghrysostom 
Henriquez, in a book called Phoenix Reviviscens ; in which 
he ^ves the whole process, on the authority of F. Girol. 
PoUini, Istoria dclla Rivoluzione d'Inghilterra, lib. iii. c. 42.* 
It is, however, very remarkable, that the king's warrant for 
the spoliation of the shrine, and the exhumation and burn- 
ing of the bones, is dated August 11, 1538 ; whereas there 
is extant a letter of Granmer's to Cromwell, dated seven 
days later (viz. 18th August), which without the slightest 
allusion to the supposed prosecution or sentence, contains 
the following request, — *' By cause that I have in great sus- 
pect that St. Thomas of Canterbury, his blood, in Christ's 
church in Canterbury is but a feigned thing, and made of 
some red ochre, or some such matter, I beseech your lord- 
ship that Dr. Leigh and Dr. Barber, my chaplains, may 
have the kind's commission ^o try and examme^ that and 
other like things there." Now, surely, if the king's war- 
rant had been obtained on the llth of August, for execut- 
ing the process against Becket, there could be no necessity, 
on the 18th of August, for the kine's commission to exam- 
ine into the tricks practised at the shrine of the saint. It is 
further stated by PoIIini, that the execution of the sentence 
took place on the 19th of August ; whereas it is absolutely 
certain that the removal of the treasure did not take place 
till the following September. These circumstances must be 
allowed to throw great discredit on the story produced by 
Henriquez from Pollini, however circumstantially the facts 
may be related.! 

In c. xi. vol. i. p. 252, it is said that certain passages 
were introduced by Cranmer himself into the version of 
Jonas's Catechism. This, however, is doubted by the edi- 
tor of Cranmer's Remains ; who, accordingly, has rejected 
those passages from a place in his writings. See Editor's 
Preface, p. Tiv. 

In c. ix. vol. i. p. 255, 256, it should have been stated, that 
even in the time of Henry YIIL, some alteration of the 

* See Wilk. Concil. vol. iii. p. 835, 836. 

t See Cranmer't Remains, vol. L p. 303; and tbe editor's iioCe(b) 
nlatire to this subject. 
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services had been in contemplation. See Cranmer's Re- 
mains, vol. i. p. 241, note (r), Letter 216. " 

It has already been mentioned, in c. xviii., that Cranmer's 
book on the Divorce, written by him at the king's command, 
in 1529, is now lost : and that the same fate has befallen 
his Arguments against the Six Articles, also drawn np by 
the desire of Henry. The most diligent research has been 
unable to recover any fragments of either. See Cranmer's 
Remains, Editor's Preface, p. viii. zxvi. 



No. II. 

TmB original Latin of Cranmer's letter of invitation \A 
Martin Bucer is printed in Strype's Cranmer, Appendix^ 
No. 43. The following is a translation of it : 

" The grace and peace of God be with you. I have read 
your letters to John Hales, in which you relate the disas- 
trous events in Germany, and write that you are unable 
any longer to preside over the ministry of the Word, in 
your own city. I have, therefore, with groans, exclaimed, 
m the words of the prophet, ihovo forlh the tootiders df thy 
mercy, Thou that dost save all that hope in thee, from them 
that resist thy right hand. Neither do I doubt bat that 
God will hear this, and the like groanings of pious men ; 
and will preserve and defend the true doctrine, which has 
hitherto been sincerely propagated in your churches, against 
all the fury of the devil and the world. In the mean time, 
while the storm is raging, they who cannot venture out to 
sea must fly into port. To you, therefore, my friend 
Bucer, our kingdom will be the safest harbour ; in which, 
by the blessing of God, the seeds of true doctrine have be- 
gun to be scattered abroad. Come, then, to us ; and be- 
come a labourer with us in the harvest of the Lord. You 
will not be less profitable to the Catholic church of God, 
when you are among us, than if you were to retain your 
former position. Besides, you will, when absent, be better 
^ble to heal the wounds of your own afflicted country, than 
you now can, being present. Put aside, therefore, all delay, 
and repair to us as soon as possible. We will show thai 
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nothing^ can be more welcome or delightfiil to us than 4he 
presence of Bucer. But be careful that you suffer no in- 
convenience on your journey. You well know the enemies 
that will pursue you on your way : see that you do not 
commit yourself to their hands. There is a merchant, one 
Richard Uils, a m^n signally religious and trustworthy, 
with whom you may confer concerning the whole arrange- 
ment of yoor journey. Further, with my whole heart, I 
pray to the Eternal God, the Father of our Lord JesAs 
Christ, that, in his-wrath, he will remember mercy, and 
look on the calamities of the afflicted church, and kindle 
the light of the true doctrine among us more and more. 
With you it has been shining for many years, and He will 
not sofTer it to be extinguished: May He, my dear friend 
Bucer, direct and preserve you, and' bring you to us in 
safety. Farewell. London; 2d Oct. 1548. — Your arrival 
is heartily desired by Thomas Cranmer, Archiep. Cantuar." 



No. III. 

From Miles Coverdale^s Preface to the Letters of the Martyrs, 

London, 1564. 

«( Unto them that love him God causeth all things to 
worke for the best. So that with Him, by the heavenly 
light of steadfast faith, they see life even in death ; with 
Him, even in heaviness and sorrow, they fail not of jc^ and 
comfort ; with Him, even in poverty, affliction, and trouble) 
they neither perish, nor are forsaken. How else could they 
be so patient, so quiet of minde, so ch^refull and merye, in 
adversitie and straite captiuitie : some beying throwne into 
dungeons, by some holes, darke, loathesome, and stinking 
corners : other some lying in fetters and chaynes, and loaded 
with so many irons that they could scarcely styrre : some 
tied in the stocks with their heeles upwarde ; some bauyng 
their legges in the stockes, and their neckes chayned to the 
walle with gorgets of iron ; some both handes and legges 
in the stockes at once ; sometimes both hands in, and both 
legges out ; sometimes the right hand, with the left leg ; or 
the left hand with the right fegge fastened inlhe ttocket, 

VoL.IL— Aa 
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wyth muiicles and fetters, hauyng neither #toole nor stone 
to sitte on, to ease their wofuU bodies withall ; some stand- 
ing in most painfiil engines of iron, with their bodies 
doubled ; some whypped and scourged, beate with roddes, 
and buffetted with fistes : some hauing their handes burned 
with a candei to trie their patience, or force them to relente : 
some huQger-pyned^ and most miserably famished^ All 
these torments, and many more^ even such as cruel Phalaris 
could not deyise worse, Wer practised by the papists, the 
stout sturdy souldiours of Satan, thus delityngin variety of ^ 
tyranny and torments upon the saints of God, as it is ftU 
wel and too well knowen^ und as many can testify which are 
yet aliue, and haue feltejsome smarte thereof. Yea, <and fur- 
thermore, so extremely were these deare servantes of God 
delt withal, that although they were moste desirous by their 
pen and writing, to edify their brethren,^ other poore lambes 
of Christ, and one to comfort another in him, — ^yet were 
they so narrowly watched, and straitly kepte from al neces- 
sary helpes, as paper, inke, bokes, and such lyke, that 
great maruail it is how they could be able to write any one 
of these or other so excellient and worthy letters. For so 
hardly were they used (as I said afore), for the most part, 
that they coCild not end their letters begun : sometimes for 
lacke of ease, being so fettered with chaynes, and other- 
wise banded as you have heard ; sometimes for lacke of 
light, when they could neither see to write wel, nor to reade 
their letters again ) and sometime through the hasty com- 
ings in of the keepers or officers, who left no comer nor bed- 
straw unsearched ; yea, sometime they were put to so hacrd 
shifles, that lyke as for lacke of pennes they were fayneto 
write with the lead of the windowesi e^ forwante-of inke 
they took their own blood (as yet it remaineth to be sene), 
and yet sometime they were faine to teare and rent what 
they had written at the hasty coming in of the officers.** 
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No. IV. 
To Queen ^f art.* 

" It may please your majesty to pardon my presumption, 
that I dare be so bold to ^rite to your highness, but very 
nece»sity constraineth me, that your majesty may know my 
mind, rather by mine own writing than by other men's 
reports. So it is, that upon Saturday, being the seventh 
day of this month, I was cited to appear at Rome the eigh- 
tieth day after, there to make answer to such matters as 
should be objected against me upon the behalf of the king 
and your most excdlent majesty : which matters the Thurs- 
day following were objected against me by Dr. Martin and Dr. 
Storie, your majesty's pTOctors,beforetheBishop of Glouces- 
ter, sitting in judgment by commission from Rome. But, 
alas ! it cannot but grieve th^ heart of any natural subject, to 
be accused of the king and queen of his own realm, and speci- 
ally befbre an outward judge, or by authority coming from 
anj person out of this realm t where the king and queen, as 
if they were subjects within their own realm, shall complain, 
and require justice at a stranger's hands against their own 
subject, being already condemned to death by their own 
laws. As though the king and queen could not do or have 
justice within their own realms against their own subjects, 
but they must seek it at a stranger's hands in a strange land ; 
the like whereof, I think, was never seen. I would have 
wished to have had some meaner adversaries : and I think 
that death shall not grieve me much more than to have my 
most dread and most gracious sovereign lord and lady <to 
whom under God I do owe all obedience) to be mine accusers 
in judgment within their own realm, before any stranger 
and outward power. But foMsmuch as in the time of the 
prince of most famous memory, King Henry the Eighth, 
your grace's father, I was sworn never to consent that the 
cishop of Rome should have or exercise any authority or 
jurisdiction in this realm of England, therefore, lest I 
should allow his authority contrary to mine oath, I reused 

* Tbii is Letter CCXCIX. in Cranmei's BesMins voL 1. 
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to make answet to the Bishop of Gloucester, sitting here in 
judgment by the pope's authority, lest I should run i&to 
perjury. 

" Another cause ^hy I refused the pope's authority is 
this, that his authority, as he claimeth it, repugneth to the 
crown imperial of this realm, and to the- laws of the same^ 
which every true subject is bounden. to defend. First, for 
that the pope saith, that all manner of power, as well 
temporal as spiritual, is given first to him of Qod ; and that 
the temporal power be giveth unto emperors and kings, to 
use it under him, but so as it be idways at his command- 
ment and beck. 

" But, contrary to this claim, the imperial crown and ju- 
risdiction temporal of this realm is taken immediately from 
(jod, to be used under Him only, and is subject unto none, 
but to God aloqe. 

" Moreover, the imperial laws and customs of this realm, 
the king in his coronation, and all justices when they re- 
ceive their offices, be sworn, and all the whole realm is 
bounden, to defend and maintain. But, contrary hereunto, 
the pope by his authority Inaketh void, and commandeth to 
blot out of our books, all laws and customs being repugnant 
to his laws ; and declareth accursed all rulers and govern- 
ors, all the makers, writers^ and executors of such laws or 
customs: as it appeareth by many of the pope's laws, 
whereof one or two I shall rehearse. In the Decrees, Dist* 
10, is written thus, * Constitutiones contra canones et de- 
creta prssulum Romanorum vel bonos mores, nullius sunt 
momenti.' That is, * The Constitutions or statutes enacted 
against the canons and decrees of the bishops of Romoy or 
their good customs, are of none effect.' Aleo^ Exirav, Dc 
Sentenlia Ezcommunicationisy * Noverit :' * Excommuni- 
camus omnes hsereCicos utriusque sexus, quocunque no- 
mine censeantur, et fautores et receptatores et defensores 
eorum ; nee non et qui de csetero servari fecerint sta- 
tuta edita et consuetudines introductas contra EccIesisB 
libertatem, nisi ea de capitularibus suis intra duos menses 
post hujusmodi publicationem sententi^ fecerint amoveri. 
Item, excommunicamus slatutarios, et scriptores statutorum 
ipsorum, nee non potestates, consules, rectores, et consill- 
arios locorum^ ubi de cffitero hujusmodi statuta et consue- 
tudines edits fiieritit vel tervats ; nee non et illos qui secan* 
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dam ea precnimpseriiit jndicaxe, vel in publicam fimna^ 
tcribere judicata.' That is to say, * We excominunicate all 
heretics of both sexes, what name soever they be called by, 
and their fi^vourens and receptors and defenders ; ttrid also 
them that shall hereafter cause to be observed the statutes 
•nd customs made against the liberty of the church, except 
they cause the same to be put out of their records and 
chapters within two months after the publication of this 
sentence. Also we excommunicate the statute makers, and 
writers of those statutes, and all the potestates, consuls, 
governors, and counsellors of places where such statutes 
and customs shall be made or.kept ; and also those that 
shall presume to give judgment according to them, or to 
write into public form the matters so adjudged.' 

" Now, by these laws, if the Bishop of Rome's authority, 
which he claimeth by God, be lawful, all your grace's laws 
and customs of your realm, being contrary to the pope's 
laws, be nanght : and as well your majesty, as your judges, 
justice^ , and all other executors of the same, stand accursed 
among heretics, which God forbid. And yet this curse can 
never be avoided, if the pope have such power as he claim- 
eth, until such times as the laws and customs of this realm, 
being contrary to his laws, be taken away and blotted out 
of the law-books. And although there be many laws of this 
realm contrary to the laws of Rome, yet I named but a few ; 
as to convict a clerk before any temporal judge of this 
realm for debt, felony, murder, or for any other crime ; 
which clerks by the pope's laws be so exempt from the 
king's laws, that they can be nowhere sued but before their 
ofdinary. 

" Also, the pope by his laws may give all bishoprics and 
benefices spiritual, which by the laws of this realm can be 
given but only by the king and other patrons of the same, 
except they f^U into the lapse. . 

** By the pope's laws, jut patronatus shall be sued oivly 
before the ecclesiastical judge, but by the laws of this realm 
it shall be sued before the temporal judges. 

** And, to be short, the laws of tms realm do agree with 
the popci*8 laws like fire and water. . And yet the kings of 
this realm have provided for their laws by the pramunirc ; 
MO that if any man have let the execution of the laws of 
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this realm hy any authority from the aee i^ Rome, he M" 

eth into the pr(tmumtB, 

" ^ut to meet with this, the popes have provided for their 
laws by cursing. For whosoever letteth the po^'s laws to 
have foil course within this reaka, b^ the pope's poorer 
standeth accursed. So that the pope's power tieadeth all 
the laws and customs of this realm under his feet, cursing 
all that execute them, until such tine as they give place 
unto his laws. 

** But it may be said, that notwithstanding all the pope's 
decrees, yet we do execute still the la^s and customs of 
this realm. Nay, not alt quietly without interruption of 
the pope. And where we do execute them, yet we do it 
unjustly, if the pope's power be of force, and for the same 
we stand excommunicate, and shall do, until we leave the 
execution of our own laws and customs. Thus we be 
well reconciled ^to Rome, allowing such authority, whereby 
the realm standeth accursed before God, if the pope have 
atiy such authority. 

" These things, as I suppose, were not ful)y opened in 
the parliament house, when the pope's authority was re- 
ceived again within this realm ; for if they had, I do not 
believe that either the king or queen's majesty, or the 'no- 
bles of this realm, or the commons of the same, would ever 
have consented to receive again such a foreign authority, so 
injurious, hurtful, and prejudicial, as well to the crown as 
to the laws and customs, and state of this realm, as whereby 
they must needs acknowledge themselves to be accursed. 
But none could jopen this matter well but the clergy, and 
that such of them as.had read the pope's laws, whereby the 
pope hath, made himself, as it were, a god. These seek to 
maintain the pope, v^hom they desired to have their chief 
head, to the intent they might have, as it were, a king;^ 
dom and laws within themselves, distinct from the laws oi 
the crown, and wherewith the crown may not meddle ; and 
so being Exempt from the laws of the realm, might live in 
this realm like lords and kings, without dapiage or fear of 
any man, so that they please their high and supreme head 
at Rome.^ For this consideration, I ween, some that knew 
the truth held their peace in the parliament, whereas if they 
had done their duties to the crown and whole realm, they 
should have opened their mouths, declared the truth» and 
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•bowad the perilf and dtngew that might eniiiis to the 
crown and realm. 

*^ And if I should agree to allow inch authority within 
this realm, whereby I must nee^» confess that your most 
grraeious highness, and aUo your realm, should ever con- 
tinue accursed, until you shall cease from the execution of 
3POur own laws and customs of your realm; I could not 
think myself true either tp your highness or to this my 
natural country, knowing that I do know. Ignorance, I 
know, may excuse other men ; bat he that knoweth how 
prejudicial and injurious the power and authority, which he 
challenjzeth evei^where, is to the crown, laws, and cus- 
toms of this realm, and yet will allow the same, I cannot 
see, in anywise, how he can keep bis due allegiance, fidelity, 
and truth to the crown and state of this i^alm. 

" Another caus^ I alleged why I could not allow the au- 
thority of the pope ; which is tbi^ That by his authority he 
subverteth not only the laws of thia- realm, but also the 
laws of God : so that whosoever be under his authority, 
he sufiereth them not to be under Christ's religion purely, 
as Christ did command. And for one example, I brought 
forth, that whereas by pod's laws all Christian people be 
bounden diligently to learn his Wbrd, that they may know 
how to believe and live accordinffly, for that purpose he 
ordained holy days, when they ought, leaving apart all other 
business, to give themselves wholly to know and serve God. 
Therefore God's will and commandment i^, that when the 
people be gathered together, ministers should use such lan- 
guage as the people may understand and take profit thereby, 
•r else hold their peace. For as an harp or lute, if it give 
no certain sound that men may know whai is stricken, who 
can dance after it, for all the sound is in vaini so is it in 
▼ain, and profiteth nothing, saith Almighty God by the 
mouth of Stf Paul, if the priest speak to the people in a 
languaffe which they know not; for else he may profit 
bimsel^ but profiteth not the people, saith Saint Paul. But 
herein I was answered thus ; that Saint Paul spak^ only 
of preaching, that the preacher should preach in a tongue 
which the people did know, or else his preaching availelh 
nothing. This I would have spoken, and could not be suf- 
fered. But if the preaching availeth nothing, being, spoken 
in a language whieh the people tind»rttand not, how shoukl 
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any'other lervice avail them, being spoken in the fame lan- 
ffuage 1 And yet that Saint Paul meant not only of preach- 
ing, it appeareth plainly by his oWn words. For he speak- 
eth by name expressly of prayinj^, singing, lauding, and 
thanking of Ood, and of all other thmgs which the priests say 
in the caorches, whereunto the people say Amen ; which 
they used not in preaching, but in other divine service ; 
that whether the priests rehearse the wonderful works 'of 
God, or the great benefits of God unto mankind above all 
other creatures, or give thanks unto God, or make open pro- 
fession of their faith or humble confession of their sins, 
with earnest request of mercy and forgiveness, or make suit 
or request unto God for any thiug ;^that then all the people, 
understanding what the priests say, misht ^ve their minds 
and voices with them, and say Amen, tnat is to say, allow 
what the priests say ; that the rehearsal of God*8 universal 
works and benefits, the giving of thanks, the profession of 
fiiith, the confession of sins, and the requests and petitions 
<^ the priests and the people might ascend up into the ears 
of God altogether, and be as a sweet savoar, odour, and 
tnoense in fats nose ; and thus was it used many hundred 
years after Christ's ascension.^ But the foresaid things 
cannot be done when the priests speak to the people in a 
language not known, and so they (or their clerk in their 
name) say Amen, but they cannot letl whereunto. Whereas 
Saint Paul saith. How can the people say Amen to thy vteU 
Mayings when they ufideratand not what thou sayeat T And 
thus was Saint Paul understanden of all interpreters, both 
the Greeks and Latins, old and n^w, school authors and 
others, that I have read, until about thirty years past. At 
which time one Eckius, with other of lus sort, began to 
devise a new exposition, understanding St. Paul of preaching 
only. 

^ But when a good number of the best learned men re- 
puted within this realm, some favouring the old, some the 
new learning^ as they term it (where indeed that which they 
call the old is the new, and that which they call the new is 
indeed the old) ; but when a great number of such learned 
men of both aorts were gathered together at Windsor, for 
the reformation of the service of the church, it was agreed 
bv both, without controversy (not one saying contrary), that 
the service of the church ought to be in the mother tongue^ 
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u^ that Saint Paul, in the fourteenth chapter to the Corin- 
thians, was so to be understanden. And so is Saint Paul 
to be understanden in the cinl law, more than a thousand 
years past, where Justinianus, a most godly emperor, in a 
synod writeth on this manner : ' Jubemus ut omnes epis- 
copi pariter et presbyteri non tacito modc^ sed clara voce, 
qua a fideti populo exaudtatur, sacram oblationem et preces, 
in sacro baptismate adhibitas celebrent, quo majori exinde 
devotione in depromendis Domini Dei laudibus audientium 
animi efferantur. Ita enim et Divus Paulus docet in £ pis- 
tola ad Corinth. Si solumtnodo benedicat apiriluSf quomodo 
U qui privati locum tenet, dicet ad graiiarum actionem tuam, 
Amen 1 quandoquidem quid dica9 non videt. Tu quidem. 
pulckre gratias agis, alter auiem non adijifiaiur,* That is to 
say, * We command that all bishops and priests celebrate the 
holy oblation and prayers used in holy baptism, not after a 
still, close manner, but with a clear loud voice, that they- 
may be plainly heard of the faithful people, so as the hear- 
ers' minds may be lifted up thereby with the greater devo- 
tion, in uttering the praises of the Liord God. For so Paul 
teacheth also in the Epistle to the Corrinthians. If the spirit 
doomly blest {or say weWj-how shall he thatoccupieth the place 
0f a private person say Amen to thy thanksgiving ? for he 
percevoeth not what thou say est. Thou d§st give . thank* well, 
but the other is not edified.* And not only the civil law^ ahd- 
all other writers a thousand and five hundred years continu- 
ally together have expounded Saint Paul not of preaching 
only, but of other service said in the church ; but also rea- 
son giveth the same, that if men be commanded to hear 
any uiing, it must be spoken in a language which the hear- 
ers understand, or else (as Saint Paul saith) what avuileth 
it to hear 1 So that the pope, giving a contrary command- 
ment, that the people coming to the church shall hear they 
wot not what, and shall answer they know not whereto, 
taketh upon him to command, not only against reason, but 
also directly against Gud. 

" And again I said, whereas our Saviour Christ^ordained 
the sacrament of his most precious body anil blood to be 
received of all Christian people under the forms both of 
bread and wine, and said of the cup. Drink ye all of this: 
the pope giveth a clean contrary commandment, that no lay- 
man shall drink of the cup of their salvation ; as though 
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the cup of salvatioii by the blood of Chriit pertained not to 
laymen. And whereas Theophilus Alexandrinos (whose 
works Saint Jerome did transkite about eleven hundred 
years past) saith, * That if Glmst had been crucified for the 
devils, his cup should not be denied them ;* yet th^ pope 
denieth the cup of Christ to Christian people, for whom 
Christ was crucified. So that if I .should obey the pope iii 
theM things, I must needs disobey my Saviour Christ. 

<* But I was answered hereunto (as conunonly the papists 
do answer), that under the form of bread is whole Christ's 
flesh and blood : so thjtt whosoev^ receiveth the form of 
bread receiveth as well Christ's blood as his flesh. Ijet it 
be so ; yet ul the form of bread only, Christ's blood is not 
drunken, but eaten; nor is it received in the cup in the 
form of vrine, as Christ commanded, but eaten with the flesh 
under the form of bread. And, moreover, the bread is not 
the sacrament of hb blood, but of his flesh only ; nor the 
cup is not the sacrament of his flesh, but Of his blood only. 
And BO the pope keepeth from all lay persons the sacrament 
of their redemption by Christ's blood, which Christ com- 
mandeth to be given unto them. 

** And, furthermore, Christ ordained the sacrament in two 
kinds, the one separated from the other, to be a representa- 
tion of his death, vrtiere his blood was separated from his 
flesh, which is not represented in ane kina alone ; so that 
the lay people receive not the whole sacrament, wheieby 
Christ's death is represented, as he commanded. 

" Moreover, as the pope taketh upon him to give the tem- 
poral sword, or royal and imperial powei, to kings and 
princes ; so doth he likewise take upon him to depose them 
from their imperial states, if they be disobedient to hun, and 
commandeth the subjects to disobey their princes, assoiling 
the subjects as well of their obedience as of th.eir lawful 
oaths made unto their true kings and princes, directly con- 
trary to Gbd's commandment, who commandeth all subjects 
to obey their kings, or their rulers under them. 

*' One John, Patriarch of Constantinople in the time of 
Saint Gregory, claimed superiority above all other bishops. 
To whom Samt Gregory writeth, that therein he did injuiy 
to his three brethren, which were equal with him, that is to 
say, the Bishop of Rome, the Bishop of Alexandria, and of 
Antiochia: which three were patriarchal sees as well as 
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Oonstantinople, and were brethren one to another. * But 
(laith St. Gregory) if any one shall exaH himielf above all the 
rest, to be the universal bishop, the same passeth in pride.* 
But now the Bishop of Rome ezalteth himself not only 
above all bishop^^^but also above all kings and emperors, and 
above all the whole world, taking upon him to give*and take 
away, to set up and put down as he shall think good. And 
as the devil, having no such authority, yet took upon him to 

S've unto Christ aU the kingdoms of the world, if he would 
11 down and worship him : in like manner the pope taketh 
upon him to give empires and kingdoms, beinff none of his, 
to such as will fall down and wor2iip him and kiss his feet. 

'* And moreover his lawyers and glosers so flatter him, 
that they feign he may -command emperors and kings to 
hold his stirrup when he lighteth upon his horse, and to be 
hb footmen : aud that, if any emperor and king give him 
any thing, they give him nothing but that is his own, and 
that he may dispense against God's Word, against both the 
Old and New Testament, against St. Paul's epistles, and 
against the gospel. And furthermore whatsoever he dothy 
although he draw innumerable people by heaps with him- 
self into hell, yet may no mortal nian reprove him, because 
he, being judce of all men, may be judged of no man. And 
thus he sitteth in the temple of God, as if he were a god, 
and nameth himself God*s vicar, and yet he dispenseth 
against God. If this be not to play Antichrist's part, I can- 
not tell what is Antichrist, which is no more to say but 
Christ's enemy and adversary, whe shall sit in the temple 
of God, advancing himself above all other, yiet by hypocnsy 
and feigned religion shall subvert the true religion of Christ, 
and under pretence and colour of Christian religion shall 
work against Christ, and therefore hath the name of Anti- 
christ. Now if any man lift himself higher than the pope 
hath done, who lifleth himself above all the world ; or can 
be more adversary to Christ, than to dispense against God*s 
laws, and where Christ hath given any conmiandment, to 
command directly the contrary, that man must needs be 
taken for Antichrist. But untU the time that such a person 
may be found, men may easily conjecture where to fina Anti- 
chnst. , 

" Wherefore, seeing the pope thus (to overthrow both 
God's laws and man's laws) taketh upon him to make em- 
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perors and kings to he Tassals and subjeett unto him, and 
specially the crown of this realm, with the laws and cus- 
toms of the same ; I see no mean how I may consent to 
admit his usurped power within this realm, contrary to mine 
oath, mine obedience to God's law, mi^ allegiance and 
duty to 'your ^majesty, and my love ancT affection to this 
realm. 

" This that I have spoken agaipst the power and authority 
of the pope I have not spoken (I take God to record and 
judge) for any malice I owe to the pope's person, whonri 
know not, but I "shall pray to God to give him grace that ^e 
may seek above all things to promote God's honour and gloiy, 
and not to foUow the trade of his predecessors in ihese 
latter days. . ' 

*' Nor I have not spoken it for feat of punishment, and to 
avoid the same, thinking it rather an occasion to aggravato 
than to diminish my trouble ; but I have spoken it for my 
most boundeh duty to the crown, liberties, laws, and cuf- 
toms of this reahn of England, but most specially to dis- 
charge my conscience in uttering the truth to God's glory, 
casting away all fear by the comfort whidh I have in Christ, 
who saith. Fear not them that kill the hody^ and cannot kiU 
the soul, hut fear him that can cast both body and soul into hell 
fire. He that for fear to lose this life will forsake the troth 
shall lose the everlasting life ; and he that for the truth's 
sake will spend his life shall find everlasting life^ And 
X^hrist promiseth to -stand fsst with them before his Father, 
trhich will stand fast with Him here. Which comfort is so 
great, that whosoever hath his eyes fixed upon Christ can- 
not greatly pass on this life, knowing that he may be sure to 
have Christ stand by him in the presence.of his Father in 
heaven; 

" And as touching the sacrament, I said,^-forasmuch as 
the whole matter standeth in the understanding of these 
words of Christ, TAm is my body. This is my blood, — I baid 
that Christ in these words made demonstration of the bread 
and wine, and spake figuratively, calling, bread his body and 
wine his blood, because he ordained them to be sacraments 
of his body and blood. And where the papists say in those 
two points contrary unto me, Ihat Christ called not bread 
his body, but a substance uncertain, nor spake fisuratively ; 
faerem I sud I would be judg^ hj the old aiurcb» and 
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which doctrine could be proved the elder, that I would ftand 
onto. And forasmuch as I hare alleged in my book manj 
old authors, both Greeks and X«atins, which above a thou- 
sand years after Christ continually taught as I do ; if they 
could bring forth but one old author that saith in these two 
points as they say, I offered six or seven years ago, and do 
offer yet still, that I will give place unto them. 

** But when I bring forth in any author that saith in most 
plain terms as I do, yet saith the other party that the au- 
thors meant not so ; as who should say, that the authors 
spake one thing, and meant clean contrary. And upon the 
other part, when they cannot find any coie author that saith 
in words as they say ; yet say they that the authors meant 
as they say. Now, whether I or they speak more to the 

Eurpose herein, I refer me to the judgment of all indifferent 
earers : yea, the old Church of Rome, above a thousand 
years together, neither believed nor used the sacrament as 
the Church of Rome hath done of late years. 

<* For in the beginning the Church of Rome taught a puro 
and a sound doctrine of the sacrament. But after that the 
Church of Rome fell into a new doctrine of transubstantia- 
tion ; with the doctrine they changed the use of the sacra- 
ment, contrary to that Christ commanded, and the old Church 
of Rome used above a thousand years. And yet to deface 
the old, they say that the new is the old ; wherein for my 
part I am content to stand to the trial. But their doctrine 
IS so fond and uncomfortable, that I marvel that any man 
would allow it, if he knew what it is. But howsoever they 
bear the people in hand, that wMch they write in their books 
hath neither truth nor comfort. 

*' For by their doctrine, of one body ef Christ is made 
two bodies ; one natural, having distance of members, with 
form and proportion of man's perfect body, and this body is 
in heaven ; but the body of Christ in the sacrament, by 
their own doctrine, must needs be a monstrous body, having 
neither distance of members, nor form, fashion, or propor- 
tion of a man's natural body. And such a body is in the 
sacrament, teach they, and goeth into the mouth with the 
form of bread, and entereth no farther than the form of 
bread goeth, nor tarrieth no longer than the form of bread 
is by natural heat in digesting. So that when the form of 
Kmd is digested, that body of Christ is gone. A^d foxas- 

B2 
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much as eril men be as long in digesting as good men, thf 
body of Christ, by their doctrine, entereth as far, and tanieth 
as lo^g, in wicked men as in godly men. And what comfort 
can be herein to any Christian man, to receive Christ's un- 
shapen body, and it to enter no farther than the stomach, 
and to depart by-and-by as soon as the bread is consumed 1 

'< It iieemeth to me a more sound and comfortable doc- 
trine, that Christ hath but one body, and that hath form 
and fashion of a man's true body ; which body spiritually 
entereth into the whole man, body and soul : and though 
the sacrament be Consumed, yet whole Christ remaineui, 
and feedeth the receiver unto eternal life (if he continue in 
godliness), and never departeth until the receiver forsake 
him. And as for the wicked, they have not Christ within 
them at all, who cannot be where Belial is. And this is 
my faith, and (as me seemeth) a sound doctrine, according 
to God's Word, and sufficient for a Christian to believe in 
that matter. And if it can be showed unto me that the 
pope's authority is not prejudicial to the things before men- 
tioned, or that my doctrine in the sacrament is erroneous, 
which I think cannot be showed, then I never was nor will 
be so perverse to stand wilfully in mine own opinion, but- 1 
shall with all humility submit myself unto the pope, not 
only to kiss his feet, but another part also. 

<* Another cause why I refused to take the Bi^op of 
Gloucester for my judge was the respect of his own per- 
son being more than once perjured. First, for that he being 
divers times sworn never to consent that the Bishop of Rome 
should have any jurisdiction within this realm, but to take 
the king and his succe^sors/or supreme heads of this realm» 
as by (rod's laws they be : contrary to that lawful oath, the 
said bishop sat then m judgment by authority from Rome : 
wherein he was perjured, and not worthy to sit as a judge. 

" The second perjury was, that he took his bishopric 
both of the queen's majesty and of the pope, making to 
each of them a solemn oath i which oaths be so contrary 
that the one must needs be perjured. And furthermore, in 
swearing to the pope to maintain his laws, decrees, consti- 
tutions, ordinances, reservations, and provisions, he de- 
clareth himself an enemy to the imperial crown, and to the 
laws and state of this f ealm : whereby he declared himself 
noi worthy to sit as a judge within this reahn. And for 
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theie conmderationt I lefused to take him for my Judge. 
[Sept 1555.] 

To QuBBN Mart.* 

*< I learned by Dr. ^artin, that at the day of your 

majesty^B coronatioTi you took an oath of obedience to the 
Pope of Rome, and the same time you took another oath 
to this realm, to maintain the laws, liberties, and customs 
of the same. And if your majesty did make an oath to the 
pope, I think it was according to the other oaths which he 
used to minister to princes ; which is t^ be obedient to him, 
to defend his person, to maintain his authority, honour, 
laws, lands, and privileges. And if it be so (which I know 
not but by report), then I befieech your majesty to look upon 
your oath made to the crown and realm, and to expend and 
weigh the two oaths together, to see how they do agree, 
and then to do as your grace's conscience shall give you : 
for I am surely persuaded that willingly your majesty will 
not offend, nor do against your conscience for no thing. But 
I fear me that there be contradictions in your oaths, and 
that those which should have informed your grace throughly 
did not their duties therein. tiAnd if your majesty ponder 
the two oaths diligently, I think you shall perceive you were 
deceived ; and then your highness may use the matter as 
God shall put in your heart. 

** Furthermore, I am kept here from company of learned 
me^, from books, ^om counsel, from pen and ink, saving at 
this time to write unto your majesty, which all were neces- 
sary for a man being in my case. Wherefore I beseech 
your majesty that I may have such of these as may stand 
with your majesty's pleasure. And as for mine appearance 
at Rome, if your majesty will give me leave, I will appear 
there. And I trust that God shall put in my mouth to de- 
fend his truth there as well as here. But I refer it wholly 
to your majesty's pleasure. [Sept. 1555.]' 

« Your poor orator, «* T. C.'» 

• This is Letter CCG. in Cranmer's Remains, vol. i. 
Vol. n.— Bb 
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No.V. 
Cranmer's " Submittions and RecantoHotu,** 

Of the recantations ascribed to Cranmer, only one seenui 
to have been known to Foxe, namely, that which is now 
considered as the fifUi* Neither does Strype, in his Life of 
Cranmer, allude to any other : but in his Ecclesiastical 
Memorials, vol. iii. c. 30, he produces the rest. It has been 
mippoted by some, that his account was taken from the 
archives of Lambeth ; whereas, the archives of Lambeth 
contain nothing whatever relative to the matter. There is, 
however, in the library at Lambeth, a scarce volume (31. 6. 
92), in which a copy of these documents may be found, un- 
der the following title : ** All the Submyssions and Recanta- 
tions of Thomas Cranmer, late Archbishop of Canterbury e, 
truly set forth, both in Latin and English, agreeable to the 
originalles, written and subscribed with his own* hand. 
Visum et examituUum; per ReverendumPatrenh Dominum Ed- 
nmndum Episcopum Londin, Anno MDLVL — Excusum 
Jjondinif in cRdihu Johannis Cawodiy Typograpki Regxa Mar 
jestatis, AnnoMDhYL (jj^m privilegio,^* These "Sub- 
missions and Recantations" are now printed in the appendix 
to the recent Oxford edition of " Cranmer's Remains," vol. 
iv. p. 393-401. 

It will be necessary to furnish the reader with these docu- 
ments in their proper order. 

I. The true copy of the first submission of Thomas Cran- 
mer, late archbishop of Canterbury, which afterward, by in- 
constancy and unstableness, he, the said Thomas^ Cranmer, 
did cancel ; the original whereof was sent to the queen's 
majesty and her privy council, as followeth : 

" Forasmuch as the king and queen^s majesties, by con- 
sent of their parliament, have received the pope's authority 
within this reahn, I am content to submit myself to their 
laws herein, and to take the pope to be tlie chief head of 
this Church of England, so far as God?s laws and the laws 
and customs of this realm will permit. — Thomas Cranmer." 

II. The true copy of the second submission of the said 
Thomas Crannier, which he the said Thomas did advisedly 
■ubscribe with his own hand, and did not afterward revoke it, 
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^ original whereof was also sent up to the queen's mar 
jesty and her said council, as before : 

<* I, Thomas. Cranmer, doctor in diyinity, do submit my- 
self to the Catholic Church of Christ, and to the pope, su- 
preme head of the same church, and unto the king and 
queen's majesties, and unto all their laws and ordinances. — 
Thomas Cranmer." 

III. The third paper of Cranmer, written with his own 
hand, and by him exhibited, in Bocardo, to the Bishop of 
London.* 

'* I am content to submit myself to the king and queen's 
majesties, and to all their laws and ordinances, as well con- 
ceminff the pope's supremacy as others. And t shall, 
from time to time, move and stir all other to do the like, to 
the uttermost of my power ; and to live in quietness and 
obedience unto their majesties, most humbly, without mur- 
mur or grudginff against any of their godly proceedings. 
And, for my hoA which I have written, I am ct>ntented to 
submit me to the judgment of the Catholic church, and the 
next general counnl. — ^Thomas Cranmer." 

lY. The fourth paper, dtc. (the prefix exactly the same 
as in the third) :t 

'* Be it known by these presents, that I, Thomas Cxin- 
mer, doctor in divinity, and late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
do firmly, steadfastly, and assuredly believe in all the arti- 
cles and points of the Christian religion and Catholic faith, 
as the Catholic church doth believe, and hath ever believed 
from the beginning. Moreover, as concerning the sacra- 
ments of the church, I believis unfeignedly in all points as 
the said Catholic church doth and hath believed from the 
beginning of Christian religion. In witness whereof I have 
humbly subscribed my hand unto these presents, the 16th 
day of February, 1555-6." 

It will be observed, that of these four papers the first two 
are without either date or notice of the place where they 
were written and exhibited. The third and fourth are each 
preceded by a notification that they were presented to 
Bonner in Bocardo ; but the fourth b the only one which has 

* This notice is in Latin, in *' All the SahmyMions, Ac. &c. vis. Ter- 
tivm Scriptum Crenmeri, tud ipnu* manu eoNiratuiii. et per ewKn <« 
Btucardo exkibiitan Londm. EpUeooo. 

t Q^artluni Serifhanf dee., as in tbeprtcedlnf. 
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a date» fmd that date it the 16th February, two days anbee* 
quent to Granmer's degradation. It must, therefore, be 
concluded, that all the four were executed yritbin the space 
of those two days. No one of them could have been exe- 
cuted previously to the 14th ; for it surpasses all belief that 
the man who encountered the session of that day with such 
undaunted bearing could, at the same time, have been 
listening favourably to secret proposals of submission. 
Neither is it to be imagined that any of these papers can 
Imve been written or signed at any period after the l6th, for 
the 16th is the date affixed to the last of them. And yet, 
<m the other hand, it is far from easy to acoount for such a 
rapid succession of discreditable papers, all of them affirmed 
to hi^ve been signed, and two of them to have been ac- 
tually written, by the prisoner's own hand. 

There is another very perplexing circumstance attending 
these documents, which has been already noticed in the 
text ; namely, that the last of them is by fa^ the least ex- 
plicit of the four. It contains not one syllable respecting 
the authority of the pope, or the laws and ordinances of the 
queen. It amounts to nothing more than a profession of 
tne Christian faith, conformably to the belief of the Catholic 
church, from the time of its foundation. It is, manifestly, 
a ftep backwards in the path of concession. It almost war- 
rants the belief that Cranmer was, even then, beginning to 
shrink from the turpitude of the preceding st^unissions (if 
those submissions were ever made by him), and to exhibit 
some alarming symptoms of returning fortitude. And this 
auspicion is, in part, confirmed by the fact that the arti- 
fices of seduction were, soon after, so unscrupulously em- 
ployed to complete the overthrow of his firmness. 

Fifth upon the list stands the only recantation ascribed to 
Cranmer by Foxe, who has translated it as follows : 

" I, Thomas Cranmer, late Archbi^op of Canterbury, 
do renounce, abhor, and detest all manner of heresies and 
errors of Luther and Zuinglius, and all other teachings 
which are contrary to sound and true doctrines. And I believe 
most constantly m my heart, and with my mouth I confess, 
one holy and Catholic church visible, without the which 
there is no salvation, and thereof I acknowledge the Bishop 
•f Rome to be supreme head in earth, whom I acknowledge 
to be the highest bishop and pope, and Christ's vicar, unto 
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whom all Christian people ought to be subject. And as 
concerning the sacraments, I believe and worship in the 
sacrament of the altar the very body and blood of Christ, 
being contained most truly under the forms of bread and 
wine, the bread through the mighty power of God being 
turned into the body of our Saviour Jesus Christ, and the 
wine into his blood. And in the other six sacraments also, 
like as in this, I believe and hold as the universal church 
holdeth, and the Church of Rome judgeth and determineth. 
Furthermore,! believe that there is a place of purgatory, 
where souls departed are punished for a time, for whom the 
church doth godlily and wholesomely pray, like as it doth 
honour saints, and maketh prayers to them. Finally^ in all 
things I profess, that I do not otherwise believe than the 
Catholic church, and the Church of Rome, holdeth and 
teacheth. I am sorry that I ever held or thought other- 
wise. And I beseech Almighty God, that, of His mercy He 
will vouchsafe to forgive me whatsoever I have offended 
against God or his church ; and also I desire and beseech all 
Uhristian people to pray for me. And all such as have been 
deceived either by iny example or doctrine, I require them 
by the blood of Jesus Christ that they will return to the 
unity of the church, that we may be all of one mind with- 
out schism or division. And to conclude, as I submit my- 
self to the Catholic church of Christ, and to the supreme 
head thereof, so I submit myself unto the most excellent 
majesties of Philip and Mary, king and queen of this realm 
of England, &c., and to all their laws and ordinances, being 
ready always as a faithful subject ever to obey them. And 
God is my witness that I have not done this for favour or 
fear of any person, but willingly, and of my own mind,. as 
well to the discharge of my own conscience as to the in- 
struction of others. 

"Per me Thomam Cranmek. 

** WitnetscM to ) " Frater Johannes db Villa Garoina. 
this subscription y " Henrious 8tdall." 

This fifth paper appears vjithout any date^ either as to 
place or time. But it can hardly be doubted that, if ever 
It was signed by Cranmer, it must have been subsequently 
to his removal to Christ Church deanery ; though at what 

Bb2 
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period during his residence there, or after his redmi to 
prison, it is impossible to ascertain. That Granmer actu- 
ally signed this paper is asaally considered as undeni- 
able, and cannot now be disproved. Nevertheless, there 
are certain suspicious circumstances belonging to it, which 
are not unworthy of historical notice. 

1. It might have been expected, that a confession so im- 
portant would have been witnessed by individuals eminent 
for their rank and station ; and, more especially, by the 
dean of Christ Church, at whose lodgings he was then re- 
siding, or had recently resided. Instead of this, we find it 
attested only by two persons, and those comparatively ob- 
scure ; the one a Spanish friar, the other a man of whom 
little is known, except that he had been a great professor of 
the Reformed doctrines, and that he returned to them again 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth.* 

2. The first four alleged submissions were all in English ; 
this, — the fifth, — ^bv far more complete than any of them, 
was drawn up in Latin. It is not easy to explain this cir- 
cumstance, otherwise than on the supposition that his 
tempters consigned it to a learned tongue, with some un- 
worthy purpose of concealment or disguise. It looks very 
much as if they apprehended that the people in general 
would receive with incredulity a paper importing so entire 
and sudden a revolution in the archbishop's sentiments ; and 
would suspect his adversaries of playinff foully, and ascrib- 
ing to him more decided language than he had ever, in &ct, 
consented to use. 

3. The paper in question was printed immediately on its 
alleged execution, as the archbishop's recantation ; and it 
has already been mentioned, as a fact well deserving of ob- 
servation, that it was instantly suf pressed by the coundL 
The order for delivering up all the printed copies to be^ 
burned is dated on the 13th March ; and, on the 16th, the 
printers were compelled to enter into a recognisance to obc^ 
this mandate, t An attenq>t has been made to account for 
this very suspicious proceeding by a surmise that either it 
may have been incorrectly printed (of which there is not 
the slightest evidence, and which, if it were proved, 

* Btrype, Cranm. b. iii. c. 21, and Eoc. Mem. vol. iii. p. 304. 

t Burnet, vol. Ui. Anno 1M6.— Todd's Hist, and Crit. Introd. |i. evU. 
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would hardly be sufficient to explain the extreme solicitude 
and displeasure of the council) ; or^ that ** they waited foi 
a more perfect recantation, which Cranmer said that God 
would inspire him to make." In support of this latter sup- 
position nothing whatever has been produced but a vague 
expression of the French ambassador, Noailles :* and, be- 
sides, it would be scarcely possible for inspiration itself to 
suggest a more perfect recantation than the one now in ques- 
tion. It is a much more obvious explanation of this mei^ 
sure, that the government was anxious to recall a premature 
act, and to delay the publication of this and the other sub- 
missions of the archbishop, until after his death ; an event 
which would effectually relieve them from all apprehensions 
of his disavowing any portion of the language which had 
been attributed to him by themselves. 

4. Lastly, if this paper wa» actually adopted and signed 
by Cranmer, as it now stands, it is difficult to imagine what 
could be the object of exacting from him any further sub- 
mission, unless it were for the purpose of heaping mortifica- 
tion upon him. We find, however, among the papers as- 
cribed to him, a sixth recantation, also in Latin, filled with 
expressions of abject self-abasement. The following is a 
translation of it : — 

" I, Thomas Cranmer, late Archbishop of Canterbury, 
confess, and grieve from my heart, that I have most griev- 
ously sinned against Heaven and the English realm ; yea, 
against the universal church of Christ, which I have more 
cruelly persecuted than Paul did of old, who have been a 
blasphemer, a persecutor, and contumelious. And I wish 
that I, who have exceeded Saul in malice and wickedness, 
might with Paul make amends for the honour which I have 
detracted from Christ, and the benefit of which I have de- 
prived the church. But yet that thief in the gospel com- 
forts my mind. For then at last he repented from his heart, 
then it irked him of his thefl, when he might steal no more. 
And I, who abusing my office and authority, purloined 
Christ of his honour, and the realm of faith and religion, 
now by the great mercy of God returned to myself, acknow- 

* Dr. Lingard's sole authority for this conjecture is the following pas- 
sage : " II envoya prier M. le Cardinal Polus de tliflerer pour qnelques 
Jours son execation, esperant que Diea Vinspireroit cepenoant.**— ^ 
NtfaUles. 
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ledge myielf the greatest of all rinnen, and to every one 
as well as I can, to God first, then to the church and its su- 
preme head, and to the king and queen, and lastly to the 
realm of England, to render worthy satisfaction. But as 
that happy thief, when he was not able to pay the money 
and wealth which he had taken away, when neither his feet 
nor his hands fastened to the cross could do their office ; by 
heart only and tongue, which were not bound, he testified 
what the rest of his members would. do, if they enjoyed the 
same liberty that his tongue did. By that he confessed 
Christ to be innocent ; by that he reproved the impudence 
of his fellow ; by that he detested his former life, and ob- 
tained the pai^don of his sins, and, as it were, by a Jdnd of 
key opened the gates of paradise. By the example of this 
man I do conceive no small hopes of Christ's mercy ; that 
he will pardon my sins. I want hands and feet, by which 
I might build up again that which I have destroyed ; for the 
lips of my mouth are only left me. But he will receive the 
calves of our lips, who is mercifUl beyond all belief. By 
this hope conceived, therefore, I choose to offer this calf, to 
sacrifice this very small part of my body and life. 

** I confess, in the first place, my unthankfulness against 
the great God. I acknowledge myself unworthy of all fa- 
vour and pity, but most worthy, not only of human and tem- 
poral, but divine and eternal punishment ; that I exceed- 
mgly offended against King Henry VIII., and especially 
against Queen Catherine his wife, when I was the cause and 
author of the divorce. Which fault indeed was the semi- 
nary of all the evils and calamities of this realm. Hence 
so many slaughters of good men ; hence the schism of the 
whole kingdom ; hence heresies ; hence the destruction of 
so many souls and bodies sprang, that I can scarce compre- 
hend with reason. But when these are so great beginnmgs 
of grief^ I acknowledge I opened a great window to all 
heresies, whereof myself acted the chief doctor and leader ; 
but, first of all, which most vehemently torments my mind, 
that I affected the holy sacrament of the Eucharist with so 
many blasphemies and reproaches, denying Christ's body 
and blood to be truly and really contained under the species 
of bread and wine. By setting forth also books, I did im- 
pugn the truth with all my miffht. In this respect indeed, 
not only worse than Saul and the thief, but the most wi^ed 
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of all which the earth ever bore. Lordj I have sinned against 
Heaven and before Thee. Against He. 'en, as I am the cause 
it hath been deprived of so many sait s, denying most im- 
pudently that heavenly benefit exhibited to us. And I have 
sinned against the earth, which so long hath miserably 
wanted this sacrament. Against men, whom I have called 
from this supersubstantial morsel ; the slayer of so many men 
as have perished for want of food. I have defrauded the 
souls of the dead of this daily and most celebrious sacrifice. 
'* And from all these things it is manifest how greatly 
after Christ I have been injurious to his vicar, whom I have 
deprived of his power by books set forth. Wherefore I do 
most earnestly and ardently beseech the pope, that he, for 
the mercy of Christ, forgive me the things I have committed 
agdnst him and the apostolical see. And I humbly beseech 
the most serene sovereigns of England, Spain, &c., Philip 
and Mary, that by their royal mercy they would pardon me. 
I ask and beseech the whole realm, yea, the universal church, 
that they take pity of this wretched being, to whom, besides 
a tongue, nothing is left, whereby to make amends for the 
injuries and damages I have brought in. But especially, 
because against Thee only I have sinned, I beseech Thee, 
most merciful Father, who desirest and commandest all to 
come to thee, however wicked, vouchsafe to look upon me 
nearly, and under Thy hand, as Thou lookedst upon Mag- 
dalen and Peter ; or certainly as Thou, looking upon the 
thief on the cross, didst vouchsafe, by the promise of thy 
grace and glory, to comfort a fearful and trembling mind ; 
so, by thy wonted and natural pity, turn the eyes of thy 
mercy to me, and vouchsafe me worthy to have that Word 
of Thine spoken to me, / am thy salvation ; and in the day 
of death, To-day shalt thou be with me in paradise, 

" Per me Thomas Cbanmbr. 
" Written this year of our Lord, 1555-6, 
the IBth day of MarchJ* 

This was, in fact, the last of Cranmer's recantations, even 
on the supposition that the whole of the above six papers 
have been truly ascribed to him. We have, nevertheless, 
been told by Dr. Lingard of *' a seventh instrument of ab- 
juration." There does, indeed, appear, seventh on the 
printed list of his '* submissions and recantations," a paper 
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with this title, — << Tht prayer and saying of Thomas Cran- 
mer a little before his death, and written with his own 
hand." The contents of this paper are,y!r«/| an address to 
the people present, soliciting their prayers ; secondly^ a prayer 
for himself, concluding with the liord's Prayer ; thirdly^ a 
general exhortation to godliness and charity ; fourthly, a 
brief memorandum, in the following words, — *< Here to de- 
clare the queen's just title to the crown V* and, Mihly, a 
renunciation of the books he had published, and the doc- 
trines he had maintained, against the sacrament of the 
altar, in the reign of Edward YI. Now with regard to these 
various articles, it must be observed, that of the five par- 
ticulars above enumerated, the last two were never spoken 
by the archbishop. It has been seen, that when he ad- 
dressed the assembled audience just before his death, he 
omitted all notice of the queen's title ; and that, instead of 
finally renouncing his books and doctrines, he declared his 
sorrow and repentance for the dissimulation into which he 
had been tempted, by the hope of saving his life. 

The following are the words of what has been called his 
"seventh instrument of abjuration :" — 

" And now I come to the great thing that so much tron- 
bleth my conscience, more than any thing that ever I did ; 
that is, setting abroad untrue books and writings, contrary to 
the truth of God's Word ; which now I renounce and con- 
demn them utterly, as erroneous, and for none of mine. 
But you must know also what books they were, that you 
may beware of them, or else my conscience is not dis- 
charged. For they be the books which I wrote against the 
Sacrament of the altar, since the death of King Henry Y III. 
But whatsoever I wrote then, now is the time and place to 
say truth. Wherefore, renouncing all those books, and 
whatsoever in them is contained, I say and believe, that our 
Saviour Christ Jesus is really and substantially contained 
in the blessed sacrament of the altar, under the forms of 
bread and wine." 

Here let it be, once for all, carefully noted, that with 
these words this publication closes. It professes to be an 
Account of all the Submissions and Recantations of Cran- 
mer ; it was sent forth, after his death, with the sanction of 
Bonner's name; and yet it contains not one syllable to 
intimate, that the most important part of this last saying of 
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Cranmer'f was, in &ct, never said. Any one who thonld 
peruse it, without any previous knowledge of the arcb- 
bishop^s history, would inevitably conclude that he died in 
the profession of the Romish faith : whereas it is well 
known, that although these words were prepared for him to 
speak, the words actually delivered by him, immediately be- 
fore his execution, amounted to an ** abjuration^* of nothing 
but his recent weakness. It may, without any flaring 
breach of charity, be suspected, that persons who, m one 
most important instance, could send into the world a state- 
ment calculated to produce so false an impression, would 
not very scrupulously hesitate to publish an aggravated ac- 
count of the archbishop's otheiF imputed submissions, when 
once he was silenced by death. And this consideration 
might alone be sufficient to justify us in pausing, before we 
give implicit credit to this official copy of <* All the Submis- 
sions and Recantations of Thomas Cranmer." 

Before we dismiss the subject, it will be necessary to offer 
one or two remarks on the narrative of the Roman Catho- 
lic spectator. One particular in it, well worthy of notice, 
is the avowal of Cole, that besides the causes alleged by 
him for the sacrifice of the archbishop, there were " others 
which moved the queen and council, but which were not 
meet and convenient for every one to understand them." 
What these hidden motives of expediency might be it 
would be vain to conjecture ; but yet it is difficult to get rid 
of a suspicion that they were of the same complexion 
with those which may have dictated the suppression of his 
recantations till after he was destroyed. It would seem 
from these expressions of the preacher, that there must 
have been something in the history of his ** submissions" 
which was not altogether fit for the public ear. And if so, 
it was undoubtedly prudent to avoid all allusion to it, lest it 
should provoke the sufferer to certain incommodious dis- 
closures, relative to the precise eteient to which he had 
yielded to the artifices of his tempters. 

Another remarkable circumstance is, the ^ assured hope 
conceived by the Protestants, of his conversion and repent- 
ance ;" a hope which they scarcely could have entertained, 
had the government thought it safe or fit to publish and to 
circulate, before his death, the sweeping recantation which 
now stands the fifth in jBonner's printed statement. And 

Vol. II.— C c 
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jtt, vAitn we recollect how desirable it would have been for 
the Romish party to extinguish utterly all such expecta^ 
ftions, we are at a loss to account for their hasty and anxious 
suppression of that paper, otherwise than by one conjec- 
ture, — ^namely, that the publication of it during Cranmer^s 
life might expose the matter to very inconvenieht question, 
perhaps to positive contradiction, from the archbishop him- 
self. 

It has been confidently affirmed,* that what was spoken 
in St. Mary's Church by Cranmer, as preliminary to the 
disavowal of his six retractions, was from the paper given 
to him in prison by Friar Garcina. That this statement is 
inaccurate, at least as to his prayer, might be rensonably 
inferred fiom the words with which he himself introduced 
it : <* And now will I pray for myself, as / could best devise 
far my own comfort ; and will say the prayer, word for word, 
as I have here written it." Besides, it must be difficult to 
imagine the condition either of the understanding ox the 
heart, which could ascribe to any but the supplicant him- 
self these outpourings of a broken and contrite spirit. 
After all, however, the matter is of no great importance. 
If the friar did actually supply him either with prayer, or 
exhortation, which he judged to be unexceptionable, there 
was no good reason why he should not adopt it, and pro- 
duce it as his own. 

Lastly, he is represented as <* renouncing and refusing 
all such bills as he had written or signed with his own hand 
since his degradation^* These words place it almost be- 
yond dispute, that previously to his degradation he retained 
his integrity untouched ; and they further leave it doubtful 
whether he had set his hand to all the first six papers which 
appear among his ** fubmission?* He speaks of bills which 
he had written or signed; and these words may possibly imply 
that some of them were only transcribed and accepted by 
him for consideration, with a view to protract the period of 
his fate, and if possible to avert it. They by no means 
amount to an admission that he added his name to every 
paper which is printed with his signature, in this posthumous 
series of his recantations. 

These observations, though they can throw no doubt 

* By Dr. Linfard, vol. vlL 
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whatever over the fact of Cranmer's dissunnlatioii, are at 
least sufficient for the purpose of showing, that a certain 
shade of mystery still hangs over these transactions, and 
that the world has never yet been in possession of a per- 
fectly distinct and satisfactory account of the fall of Arch- 
bishop Granmer. That his resolution failed him for a time 
is a matter beyond all controversy. But, to this hour, it is 
far from being absolutely certain that he passed through all 
the gradations of in&my described in the representations 
circulated by his adversaries. 



THE ENDt 
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